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12 NOT AN OLD FAMILY. 

" Why ?" inquired her brother coldly ; then, as 
he received no answer, he added, " And the people 
at the Towers, my father spöke with unbounded 
respect of them ?" 

"So does everybody. They are models of re- 
spectability, all of them, from old Lady Trevor 
down to the tiny Uttle niece who sits in church as 
demurely as if she liked going there ; but between 
ourselves, Fitz, the Towers is the one house where 
I feel awkward and stupid, and almost shy. I 
believe it's Paulina Feilding's fault ; she's so quiet, 
and old-fashioned, and starched ; I can stånd it in 
old ladies like the four aunts, but not in Miss 
Paulina — no, not I." 

"Miss Paulina — isn't she that beautiful girl we 
met yesterday ? why, Madge, what are you think- 
ing of? old-fashioned and starched ! don't you see 
that a girl with features and figure like hers ought 
to be grave and demure ? for her to romp and 
chatter would be monstrous, simply monstrous !" 

"Well, no matter; Vm glad she and her face 
agree; but youVe the first person IVe heard call 
her beautiful. Mamma says she's no complexion." 

" My mother likes blonde beauties ; so do I 
sometimes. Miss Paulina is a different style, but 
I*m not sure if hers isn't more uncommon. Next 
time you see her, look well at the shape of her 
liead, and the way it's placed on her shoulders, and 
then notice her features, and tell me what you 
think." 
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" Well, we won*t quarrel about it, but I know 
most people think Margaret and Laura Guest 
much prettier than Paulina, and I*m not sure that 
I don*t too." 

: " Not having seeri these young ladies, I am no 
judge of that matter," replied Captain Homby ; 
"but, by-the-bye, Madge, as we are passing the 
church, it occurs to me that you have said nothing 
about the inhabitants of the Vicarage ; is there any 
fiin, as you call it, to be had there ?" 

Madge groaned. 

" Fun ? no, indeed, Fitz. Haven *t you seen the 
Vicar? A benevolent-looking, gentle-speaking old 
man, över seventy, I should think. I believe he 
ysed to dahce well, but his dancing-days are över ; 
I wish his preaching-days were över too. Not that 
it signifies much to me. I never listen, but the 
Vicarage is such a pretty house ; it's a shame there 
i^n't a lot of boys and girls in it to make it alive. 
Old Mr. Barron has never been married, you know.*' 

" And he does not keep a curate .?" 

" No ; he did till last year, and then he gave it 
up ; they were such a torment to him, for he likes 
people to be respectable, you know.*' 

" And weren*t they respectable } I thought 
Ctirates were such nice, interesting young creatures.** 

"Mr. Barron did not find them so, it seems. 
One used frequently to be found in a ditch — not a 
fit placé for a clergyman, I suppose ; another was 
a terrible flirt ; and one — ^the last we had — ^had no 
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sense of propriety at all, but he was great fun for 
all that. He never could find his place in the 
Prayer-book, and as he suffered from a chronic 
cough, he not unfrequently took an orange up inta 
the pulpit, and sucked it at intervals during his 
discourses, throwing the bits of peel about the 
flooring of the church." 

"Now come, that won*t do, Madge," said her 
brother, with a languid smile. Captain Homby 
never laughed ; it was too much trouble, not quite 
gentlemanly either, perhaps. His sister's ringing 
laugh was rather a trial to him, though many 
people thought it musical. 

** Quite true," said Madge ; then, perfectly in- 
different whether the Captain was listening or not, 
she was rattling on with a series of stories selected 
from the lives of former curates, when her rippling 
flow of talk came suddenly to an end, and Captain 
Hornby, looking up to see what had checked her, 
perceived, as they rounded a turn in the road, a 
confused heap by the wayside, which proved on 
their nearer approach to be a pony-carriage, which 
had been upset, depositing its occupants in a very 
unsightly ditch. 

" Lady Trevor*s !" exclaimed Madge in conster- 
nation ; ** poor old thing ! I hope she's not killed. 
Oh, Fitz, I daren't go on! what if she should 
be " 

But Fitz was no longer an inattentive or långsid 
listenen 
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" They Ve no one with them," he exclaimed ; and 
in another minute Paulina Feilding, who had been 
driving her aunt and two little sisters along the 
desolate country road where the accident happened, 
was relieved from her worst fears by finding that 
a strong hand had seized the pony's head just as 
he had struggled to his feet, and stopped him from 
bolting off along the härd road, dragging the broken 
carriage along with him. 

" We are all right now, aunt," she exclaimed, 
springing lightly to her feet ; and Mrs. West, who 
in her Indian married life had met with many such 
adventures of a much more serious nature than the 
upsetting of a pony-carriage, replied with perfect 
equanimity : 

" Yes, my dear ; at least we shall be when weVe 
out of this ditch ; give me your hand — the bank is 
steep — and look to your sisters, my dear." 

That they should be hurt seemed hardly likely : 
the bank and the ditch were as soft as possible ; 
their tumble was nothing, Paulina thought ; never- 
theless, whether from fright or from dislike of the 
green muddy bed into which they had fallen, both 
the little girls were sobbing piteously when Paulina 
went to their rescue, and though Ruth was soon 
comforted and reassured, Ada long continued to 
moan and cry, and declare in a much-aggrieved 
tone that she was very much hurt indeed. True, 
she couldn't exactly say where ; now it was her 
head ; no, not her head, her arm ; no, not her arm, 
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her leg ; and so on, till Ruth laughed and protested 
that Paulina had better put her down, and then 
her leg would get betten 

But this was more than Ada's offended dignity 
could tolerate. Walk ! she couldn't walk ; her leg 
was broken, she knew. 

" Well, you needn't walk," said Paulina ; " if we 
could only drag the carriage up — the pony is quiet 
enough now — we can drive home." 

" Oh, we'll get the carriage straight for you," said 
Captain Homby ; and Paulina, looking at him for 
the first time since he had come to their relief, 
thanked him gravely, and then seeing Madge by 
his side, shook hands with her and began to explain 
how the accident happened. 

" Daisy is so nervous," she said ; " it was a ferret 
ran across the road, Aunt Ellen says ; I didn't see, 
but the pony shied and tumbled us all into the 
ditch. Vm afraid I was not minding my business, 
or I might have prevented it. Oh, Adie dear, don't 
be so silly ; you really aren't hurt." 

" rU never go into that naughty carriage again," 
shrieked the child. " Paulina must carry me home; 
I can't walk." 

" Oh, indeed," said Mrs. West, turning round 
from a short conversation with Captain Homby; 
" Paulina carry you home, a great girl of four years 
old ! No, you must either walk or get into the 
carriage. Is it broken, Captain Hornby, do you 
think ?" 
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" Not much ; at least it will carry you home all 
right; and the pony is quiet enough now. Miss 
Feilding must be on the look-out for ferrets, that 
is all." 

-" Then we'll get in," said Mrs. West, " with many 
thanks for your kind help, Captain Homby ; how 
stränge that I should have met a fellow-traveller 
again in this way " 

They got in and settled themselves, Captain 
Homby holding the pony's head till they were 
ready to start. Ada's alarm had subsided under 
the influence of her aunt*s firm, no-nonsense- 
^nduring manner, but her little face was tear-stained 
and half-scared as they drove ofF, Mrs. West 
parting with nods and smiles, and Paulina with her 
grave bow. 

" A great shame to make that child get in," was 
Madge's remark when they were out of hearing; 
•**why shouldn't children be allowed to be afraid 
sometimes.? Those stern aunts would have been 
the death of me if IM been Paulina. I wonder if 
the two little ones will live to grow up." 

" Of course they will," said her brother abruptly. 

"And if they do they^ll be just like Paulina, 
<:old, stifT, and self-contained. I wonder whether 
^he wasn^t frightened, only afraid to show it. How 
I should have screeched, and so would Ernestine." 

" And frightened the pony still more," remarked 
Captain Hornby, with something very like a sneer. 

Madge did not like this remark ; it seemed to 

2 
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savour of an unfavourable comparison between 
herself and Paulina, and forgetting her usual good- 
nature, she replied rather sharply : 

"Well, for my part I don't like masculine 
women, and Fm sure, as a rule, men don^t like 
them either. I always say Paulina will be an old 
maid." 

" And you ?" said the Captain, looking at his 
sister with a quizzical smile on his lips. 

" Oh, I," said Madge, laughing and blushing ; 
oh, I mean to be married — all girls do." 

'* Honest, at least." 

" Yes," said Madge, looking up ; " and you may 
say what you like, men mean to get married just 
as much as girls do, and both fail sometimes, or 
change their minds perhaps." 

" Perhaps," said her brother quietly. 

" It was stupid of me to say that," thought 
Madge to herself ; " Fitzgerald doesn't like this 
kind of talk ; I wonder why not. I thought all 
officers were great flirts and couldn't talk of any- 
thing but love. But perhaps Fitz has had his own 
little affaires de cceiiry and doesn't like to talk about 
the subject. Well, TU remember it, for I don't 
want him to take a dislike to me, or think me only 
a silly girl. I hate the way he says ^ girll it^s 
contemptuous ; I must try to teach him to be more 
polite. Ah me, it's very härd to be sensible even 
to please one's brother. But then he's so old, 
nearly thirty ; well, he has no right to expect me 
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to be as grave and steady as himself. I ani afraid 
he'll be rather härd to amuse and entertain if he is 
much at home." 

Mrs. Hornby was sitting that evening by the 
fire in her dressing-room, waiting for the sound of 
wheels which would announce her husband's return 
from the great market-town where he carried on 
his business. There was no need to dress till he 
made his appearance, and she had much to think 
of. More than one subject of anxiety was pressing 
upon her, and with her other cares a feeling of 
vague suspicion had been creeping över her all day 
that some new trial was impending, and that from 
a quarter whence she had always hitherto received 
nothing but satisfaction. 

So she waited, and listened, and feared. Hers 
was a patient nature, but yet if grief was to come, 
she longed to know it, and like many another wifé 
she knew that much depended on her husband^s 
mood. If things had been contrary during the 
day, if he should come in tired, she would have still 
to wait : no questions of hers would unloose his 
tongue unless he was in the right mood for conver- 
sation. 

The carriage wheels at last. The heavy foot- 
steps on the stairs. Mrs. Hornby listened, heard 
Madge's voice answer the question, " Where's your 
mother ?" and her heart löst something of its 
weight. 

" Anything can be bome if only he will talk it 

2 — 2 
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over," she thought, and wife-like called up a smile 
to cover her anxiety and welcome him home. 

"Well, dear?" as she yielded her easy-chair to 
him, and stood över the fire in ready atten- 
tion. 

" Tve had a busy day, Maggie," he said at length, 
" and " — there came a pause — " a worrying one.** 

She waited, then as nothing further was said, 
inquired anxiously, "Had you time to call on 
Dr. Irons?" 

" Yes," absently ; " I made time, because I knew 
you were anxious." 

" And he said ?'* 

" Yes, we had a long talk, not only about Fitz- 
gerald, but Emestine likewise ; you took her to 
see him last week, did you not ?" 

" Yes ; oh, what is it ? He did not speak 
seriously about her then ?" 

" Nor did he to me ; that is, he says he believes 
she may be perfectly well if she chooses — ^hard 
language, isn*t it, Maggie ?" 

" Härd, indeed ; who would choose to be ill ?" 

" Not you or I, Maggie, nor indeed any one who, 
like US, have work to do and a wish to do it. But, 
do you know, I do believe there's a great deal of 
truth in what the old doctor said, if you'll be 
patient and hear it." 

Mrs. Homby submitted. 

"He said, if we could put ourselves in Ernestine*s 
place (rather härd for him and me, Maggie), he 
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thaught we might understand a little what was 
likely to be her feeling. She is ailing, looks thin 
and delicate, has often headache, stränge sensa- 
tions, feels languid : mamma is very anxious about 
her, tries to save her all fatigue, is distressed to 
see her tearful, visitors inquire after the delicate 
daughter who looks consumptive : it is perhaps 
troublesome at first, then she g^ows accustomed to 
It, it becomes rather nice to be so loved, to be so 
petted, to be so interesting — do you see ?" 

**! see," said Mrs. Homby, with evident self- 
restraint, " that he thinks it is all fancy on Emes- 
tine*s part, and that I have encouraged it." 

" No, my dear ; excuse me, how ladies do rush 
to conclusions. He fully admits that Ernie is 
delicate, but he also thinks she is on the fair way 
to become more so." 

" Why r 

** Do you wish me to tell you, Maggie, or are you 
thinking all this while, a mother must understand 
her child best ?" 

Mrs. Hornby hesitated. 

*' You had better tell me all he said," she replied 
hastily. 

" Well, then, to answer your question, * Why is 
she likely to become more delicate?' Dr. Irons 
says that one and all of her unpleasant sensations 
have the same tendency, which is to grow worse 
the more they are thought about He does not 
doubt that she feels weak and languid,- but she will 
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feel more so if she gives up exercise, and sits in a 
warm room. He does not doubt that she has the 
headache, but he does not think the headache will 
grow better while she lies on the sofa and reads 
exciting stories, and so on with the whole list of 
her complaints." 

"He has converted you, I see," said Mrs. 
Hornby ; " well, what does he prescribe ?" 

" He said in very plain language that he believed 
if I löst every penny of my money, my family 
would be benefited by the catastrophe. Rather a 
härd pill for me to swallow, as you will believe, 
Maggie, giving me credit, as I know you will, for 
loving my money, not for my own, but for my 
children's sake." 

"A most unjustifiable speech,'* said Mrs. Hornby; 
" but you have not told me how I ani to change 
my management of poor Ernestine." 

" You are to leave off calling her poor in the first 
place," replied Mr. Hornby, laughing; "in the 
second, you are to insist upon her taking reg^lar 
exercise, send her out in all weathers, make her 
wear thick boots, also make her eat a moderate 
amount of meat ; some mothers, he says, fall into 
the mistake of expecting girls to eat as boys do, 
and moan över them if they don't. But you are 
not to moan över her at all. If she walks languidly 
across the room, you must not look after her witli 
a sigh; don't appear to notice it. If she has a head- 
ache — now, poor mamma, you will think the doctor 
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a brute — ^you are not to let her miss her lessons as 
a matter of course, but rather advise her to do 
them as usual, and to try to forget the headache. 
Of course lessons, like everything else, are to be 
done in moderation ; don't give her eight hours a 
day. Then as to her morbid fancies and fits of 
crying, he assured me solemnly that they would 
pass away if only his prescription were carried out, 
which prescription, in short, is, ' Don 't let her think 
about herself/ " 

Mrs. Hornby was silent ; at last she said : 
" And what if we do not take his advice ?" 
" My dear, he told me one or two stories that 
made my hair stånd on end. Suffice it to say that 
he proved pretty plainly that if Ernie went on as 
she is at present doing, one of three things must 
happen : that she will become a hopelessly nervous 
invalid, that she will bring on a serious illness 
which she will have no strength to meet, or that 
she will, even if her health is not ruined, become 
thoroughly selfish. So, my dear, to avert such 
calamities, will you not at least try to play the 
part of the stem and unsympathising mother ?" 

"I will think about it," was all Mrs. Hornby 
could reply. 

" Dr. Irons^s opinion is," was her husband's re- 
joinder, " that Ernestine would be far better at 
school. But now about Fitzgerald. You will be 
glad to hear that he thinks there is no reason to 
fear but that in a few months he will be all right 
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again, and he advises me not to oppose his finding' 
an appointment if he can." 

"That^s a relief, certainly," said Mrs. Hombjr 
more heartily. 

Her husband still lingered, and the old suspicion 
recurred to her mind as he took a letter from his 
pocket. 

" We have been discussing Ernestine," he said 
at last, " but though anxious about her, this is a 
matter that has troubled me much more to-day." 

Mrs. Hornby took it with trembling fingers. 

" From Herbert's employer. Oh ! what is it ?" 

It was as she had feared ; the bright-faced, 
merry lad, who while under the shelter of the home 
influence had never given his mother an anxious 
thought, had proved too unstable to be trusted by 
himself in the great metropolis. Bad companions 
had over-persuaded him, and it had reached the 
ears of the merchant in whose counting-house he 
was employed that Herbert had fallen into habits 
that would bring grief to his parents and disgrace 
to himself. 

" Barnard is right," said Mr. Hornby sadly, 
"IVe been thinking över it all day; we cannot 
leave him there, and it is evident he would rather 
be rid of him." 

"He must come home disgracedl' said Mrs. 
Hornby, while her tears fell fast ; " disgracedy 



CHAPTER III. 

A TIME TO LAUGH AND A TIME TO WEEB; 

DiD any one ever yet arrive at anything like a 
Hght artd just appreciation of his or her own im* 
portance ? Nay, more, is it possible for any one to 
do so. To see ourselves as others see us is a point 
to which we may at times attain, but though by so 
doing the value we set on our own opinions and 
powérs may be greatly lessened, and we may grow 
Émaller and more insignificant in our own eyes, it 
iä by no itieans certain that our view of ourselves, 
öur circumstances, or talents may be any the more 
just on that account. For friends may be partial, 
mere acquaintances know little of our circum- 
stances^ strangers have no real knowledge of our 
character. What, therefore, many who do not 
know US would be likely to consider a crushing 
talamity may, in reality, be to us an indescribable 
relief, and what one friend, through an exaggerated 
view of our powers, may urge us to attempt, an- 
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other, or we ourselves, may be perfectly well aware 
we can never accomplish. So mistakes arise, and 
doubtless it often proves fortunate for us that when 
sorrows come upon us which we would fain hide, 
but which we despair of concealing from the cold 
scandal-loving eye of the world, they pass by un- 
noticed because tears drawn by some like trouble 
have dimmed the eyes that at any other moment 
would have been keenest to spy out our shame. 

Mrs. Hornby had spent a miserable evening, and 
still more miserable night after that conversation 
with her husband, brooding över the great sorrow 
that had driven away all smaller ones, and made 
her anxiety for her eldest son and her sickly 
daughter appear trifles indeed. Herbert must come 
home ; to leave him where he was was clearly im- 
possible, but dearly as she loved having the boy at 
home, in this emergency Mrs. Hornby now dreaded 
it unspeakably. " A good name has been my 
idol," she said to her husband, "and if Herbert 
appears at home, how can we prevent the whole 
story from being known by every creature in the 
village ?" 

" He has spoilt his own prospects," Mr. Hornby 
replied somewhat bitterly. " If he is cut and de- 
spised by his friends, he has himself to thank ; I 
shall tell no lies to screen him." 

"But what is he to do.? We must make the 
best of it, Henry," pleaded the mother, " or his life 
will be spoilt" 
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" He must go into my business — who else wiU 
have him ? — and he shall work härd, I promise 
him," and the father tried to speak sternly, but his 
lips quivered, for his son's disgrace was bitter to 
him. 

" If only I could hope that his return home 
would not be discussed in every house in the place. 
I shall be afraid to call anywhere for months to 
come, and yet I owe a call at the Towers, and at 
Dr. Mortimer's, and several other places. What 
can I say if I am asked — as I certainly shall be — 
why the boy has come home ?" 

" Say, why that Barnard was not satisfied : that 
will be but a modified view of the case. But, trust 
me, people are not so interested in our affairs as 
you imagine." 

" I wish they weren't," was Mrs. Hornby's ejacu- 
lation as her husband departed, " but when people 
have no troubles of their own, what can they do 
but talk about other people's ?" 

This singular view of what constitutes a neces- 
sary ingredient of conversation led Mrs. Hornby 
to continue her lamentations över Herbert^s de- 
linquencies in much the same strain when discuss- 
ing the subject with her eldest son as he sat över 
his late breakfast an hour after his father had 
departed, and Captain Hornby smiled his cynical 
smile as he languidly replied : 

" In fact, mother, it wouldn^t be half such a bore 
if we'd no friends, for it's next to impossible to 
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I>revent Mrs. This and Miss That from holding up 
tbeir hands, and thanking their stars that they 
never had a son to torment them." 

"Yes, that is just the difficulty. If we could 
only let the house and go away for a year or so." 

" Till the people had talked themselves out ; but 
my father will never do that, and I don*t see why 
he should. Respected as he is, what should he 
care whether men call his son a blackg^ard or 

not r 

" He is out the livelong day,*' said Mrs. Homby 
piteously, " and people never ask him impertinent 
questions ; but Tm different, it will all fall on me." 

Captain Hornby considered his egg attentively» 
Perhaps as he grumbled so much himself, anything 
like a complaint was burdensome to him, remind- 
ing him of that unpleasant thing, himself ; but still 
no amiable young man — and it would be härd to 
say he had no amiability — can see his mother in 
trouble without attempting something in the way 
of sympathy 

" It's very härd on you, there's no denying It : 
one son at home agueish and good for nothing, 
and another coming back on your hands without 
that very necessary thing in this particular world, 
a character. What a pity it is, mother, that weVe 
no blue blood in our veins, else we might be as 
black sheep as suited our convenience, and few 
people would give us the cold shoulder. Well, at 
any råte, I hope your daughters will bring you 
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some comfort. Here comes one, looking pretty 
enough to turn a fellow*s head, a pleasant thing to 
look at, that's one blessing." 

"Madge — ^where can she have been so early?" 
said the mother, as the very sunny face of the 
young girl peeped in at the open window. 

It was a pleasant sight, for Madge's bright com- 
plexion and laughing blue eyes were seen to the 
best advantage under her large shady hat, with its 
long veil of white muslin and bunch of natural 
flowers pinned in at one side. 

" How dismal you both look !" she exclaimed ; 
" one would think you knew the awful news IVe 
just heard ; but that's impossible, for I drove with 
papa as far as the toll-gate, and picked them up 
on my way back." 

"What news?" inquired Mrs. Hornby; and 
Captain Hornby added : 

" Bad news are not always in keeping with your 
face, Madge ; we shall never believe them." 

Madge laughed a pleasant laugh ; her brother's 
flattery was very charming to her ear, but she tried 
to look grave as she said : 

"My bad news are true for all that, but they 
don't concern us much, that^s one good thing ; I 
heard them as I passed the lodge-gate. There 
was a bunch of people talking, looking so awe- 
struck that I thought at least the old lady must be 
dead, so I stopped and asked, and then it came 
out that news had just come that the Colonel, who 
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you know was expected home just about this time, 
died just as he was leaving India, and that Mrs, 
Feilding followed his example two days before the 
steamer reached Southampton." 

" Madge !" 

" Well, mother, I can't help it ; she did." 

" How awful ; but, Madge, how can you speak 
so Hghtly — followed his example, indeed !" 

" Well, mother, one word is as good as another ; 
I never can stop to pick and choose my words/' 

" Anybody would think you perfectly heartless ; 
I wish you would not speak in that way — but no 
wonder the people were shocked. The Feildings 
have had the Towers for centuries, I understand ; 
the family is, in a sense, the property of the vil- 
lagers, and they feel the loss a personal one. But 
the poor old ladies, what a shock for them ! Miss 
Kitty too, with her delicate health, and Mrs. West 
herself only recently left a widow. Did you hear 
anything of them, Madge .?" 

" They were terribly upset, that^s all I heard ; 
the people were pitying Paulina and the little ones 
the most, which is very absurd, isn't it ?" 

" Well, it's usual to pity children who lose their 
parents," said Captain Hornby dryly, " but perhaps 
it's a mistake." 

" Nonsense, you know what I mean, Fitz. Pau- 
lina hasn't seen her father since she was two years 
old, and Mrs. Feilding is not her mother at all." 

"The more's the pity that her father should 
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have died just when she had a chance of knowing 
him," replied her brother, " and as for the little 
ones, Mrs. Feilding was their mother, wasn^t she ?" 

" Of course ; but if I were Paulina I should be 
rather glad to escape having to live with a step- 
mother, but of course I shouldn't say so. Oh no'; 
it's all very dreadful, but it*s Lady Trevor and 
Miss Feilding, and Miss Kitty, and Mrs. West I 
pity, and not Paulina, for I don't believe in her 
caring about a father whom she'd never seen. But 
as for the old ladies, it must be a dreadful disap- 
pointment for them, I am sure. For four ladies, 
all getting oldish, to be living alone in that big 
house must have been awfuUy duU, and if the 
Colonel had come home they'd have had visitors, 
and balls, and parties, and made Rentham a dif- 
ferent kind of place, I suspect." 

" Madge, what a worldly way of looking at the 
matter !" 

" Well, mother, I am worldly, so of course that's 
my way of looking at it ; and, prim and proper as 
she looks, I suspect it's Paulina's way of looking 
at it too." 

Mrs. Homby left the room to see about the 
ordering of dinner, and Captain Hornby, taking 
his sister's hands, drew her in through the open 
French window, saying : 

"Madge the irrepressible, do you know the 
gardener has been listening to every word youVe 
been saying T 
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" The old wretch, has he ? wliat do I care ? Fitz- 
gerald, what made the mother and you look so 
dismal when I came in just now ?" 

Her brother told her, and Madge's bright face 
was clouded with vexation. 

" What a torment that boy is !" she exclaimed ; 
" when he was at home mother spoilt him, and we 
all had to give way to his tempers and tantrums, 
and now that he should go and get into this scrape, 
and perhaps spoil our chance of getting into good 
society, and being invited to the best houses, it is 
too bad. No wonder she's vexed, poor old mother ! 
she likes to be proud of us all, and now she'll be 
afraid to take Herbert anywhere, for fear people 
should ask why he has given up his clerkship in 
London. Oh, it is a bore ! Now this is a trouble, 
isn't it, Fitz ?" 

" A trouble, yes ?" said Captain Hornby, in a 
questioning tone, " of course it is." 

" A real trouble, because you're ashamed of it, 
and you can't talk about it," pursued Madge. 
" When people die, people are sorry for you, and 
talk about you, and pity you, but they don't de- 
spise you or blame you, and that makes all the 
difference. Now people will not blame the Feild- 
ings because they^re in trouble, they will only be 
sorry for them : but if they get to know about our 
trouble the/ll despise us, and I shouldn't wonder 
if we don't get asked to a single garden-party this 
summer ; and considering my three new hats, that 
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will be a plague. Of course it will be a bore to 
Paulina, having to go into mourning, but she won't 
look bad in black, in -fact it will make her rather 
more interesting; it's her style to be interesting, 
you know/* 

" Then altogether it's quite evident that we may 
lay claim to being afflicted with the worst kind of 
trouble," said Captain Homby sarcastically ; " it's 
a great privilege to hear one's circumstances so 
eloquently described and so vividly brought before 
one. I shall know how to behave now. How glad 
I am I have bought no new hats lately. What do 
you think I had better do with that box of lavender 
kids the mother bought cheap for me last week ?" 

" Oh, keep them, theyll do for church, and be- 
sfdes, you know, everybody may not hear about 
Herbert." 

" Don't cling to that straw of hope, Madge ; it 
will fail you. Better make up your mind to be a 
recluse this summer. Won't they change your 
hats for you, and let you have some good useful 
ones that will be suitable for walking in by-lanes 
and up the hills with Herbert ? you know you 
must devote yourself to keeping him out of sight 
and notice, at all events till the first breeze of 
scandal has passed by." 

" Oh, indeed I shan't ; I don't mean to speak 
to him," was Madge*s exclamation ; " he tormented 
me enough when we were children ; it's altogether 
too bad that he should come home to spoil my life 

3 
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now IVe done my lessons and am at liberty to 
enjoy myself." 

And Madge danced away, not perceptibly many 
degrees sådder on account of the bad news she had 
brought, and those she had received. " Why should 
one be sad if one can help it ?" she would have said 
if you had remonstrated with her, and indeed the 
wonder really was whether anything that could 
happen to any one else could move her to anything 
like heartfelt sadness. " She was made for sun- 
shine, not for rainy weather," she often said, and 
her brother, with whom for some time past the 
sunshine of life had clouded över, was beginning to 
feel that there was truth in her words. 

He had had much suffering himself, and conse- 
quently had learned in some degree to crave sym- 
pathy, and this suffering and craving had shown 
him one useful lesscn, not to make light of other's 
troubles. Madge must have something to laugh 
at, but with him it was different; the time of 
laughter with him was över. But then he was ten 
years older than Madge, and ten years' utter aban- 
donment to amusement, self-pleasing, and wild 
reckless mirth had sated him ; and though he knew 
not what to take up which would suit him better, 
he had done with a life of amusement now and for 
ever. He was sick of it all. 

And with regard to the troubles which he had 
discussed with Madge, he had both heart and sense 
enough to see that both were real sorrows to those 
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whom they most nearly concerned. Madge knew 
nothing about the matter ; she hadn't the faintest 
idea what real sorrow was. Anything that dis- 
turbed her plans for amusement, anything which 
seriously interfered with the round of pleasures, 
great or small, in which she delighted to live, would 
have been a trial to her, but of loss and bereave- 
ment, and such-like griefs, she knew nothing. It 
was not her fault, but rather the natural result of 
the course of prosperity which had made up her 
life. So Captain Hornby mused, and then turned 
from the window to what was then the principal 
business of his life — the consideration of the Times^ 
and his pipe. 

And Mrs. Hornby, going about her usual house- 
keeping duties, carried a somewhat lightened heart 
with her, though to both nurse and cook she did 
not fail to make the same remarks : . " What shock- 
ing news these from the Towers ! poor ladies, I can 
scarcely think of anything else." Yet undemeath 
this sorrow for her neighbours, genuine though it 
was, there was the gladdening thought : " Well, 
they will have no time to trouble themselves about 
our trouble, that is one good thing." 

No time ; no, indeed ! If she needed it, Mrs. 
Hornby was destined to receive a lesson on her 
own insignificance, for long before the recent death 
of the Colonel and his wife had been thoroughly 
discussed and lamented över by his old friends in 
the village, the Hornbys had discovered that if all 

3—2 
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their children had disgraced them, the matter would 
scarcely have been considered worthy of remark 
by the people, who looked upon new residents as 
strangers and foreigners, of whom such things were 
naturally to be expected. It was a relief, certainly, 
but withal something of a humiHation. 

I doubt, indeed, whether the fact of Herbert 
Hornby^s return home, dismissed and disgraced, 
was even heard of at the Towers. In the tumult 
of their own grief, as Mrs. Homby had guessed, 
the ladies had not caught the faint rumour of 
their neighbours' trouble. Each house had its own 
bittemess to bear, and needed not to feel that of 
another. 

Very quietly the whole family at the great house 
had bome the blow that had come on them. The 
invalid, Miss Feilding, had stayed in her room, and 
her sister had shut herself up with her to nurse and 
console her. Warm-hearted little Mrs. West had 
cried with the nurse över the orphaned little ones^ 
who had looked up wonderingly in their faces and 
cried in sympathy. Neither of the little girls re« 
membered their parents, and the news that they 
were dead meant nothing to them but that there 
was now no prospect of nice boxes of presents to» 
open, which had been the delight of their lives» 
True, they, as well as their aunts, had been looking 
forward to papa and mamma's return home; but 
such a looking forward is a very different thing at 
six and sixty. 
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Altogether it was a hushed sorrow, and of all 
the household none were so quiet in their grief as 
the stately old lady and her niece Paulina. To 
Lady Trevor, as the head of the family, the news 
had first been carried. The telegram from the 
captain of the steamer had come instead of that 
she was expecting from her brother himself, an- 
nouncing his arrival in England, and preceding 
himself by only a few hours. She had opened it 
with a hand tremulous with very joy ; she laid it 
down with a deep-drawn sigh. Her maid who had 
brought it to her when she came to help her to 
dress azed at her in bewilderment, for all the 
servants knew that a telegram was hourly ex- 
pected, and seeing it, they had spread the news 
already through the household that the Colonel 
was in England. 

But the lady said nothing, only lay back on her 
pillows as if waiting for something, and timidly, 
for none dared to seem inquisitive with their 
mistress, the maid at length inquired : 

" Do you feel well, my lady ?" 

Then Lady Trevor drew another deep breath, 
and raising herself said : 

" I must get up, Somers ; I hope no one knows 
that this has come," laying her hand on the yellow 
paper and crumpling it up as she spöke. 

"Yes, sure, my lady; the servants all know, 
they re as pleased as can be, and no doubt the/ll 
tell the young ladies." 
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" Then please to run downstairs as quickly as 
possible and say that I desire they will say nothing' 
about it ; it is — it is — not as we hoped." 

Her lips quivered, hut Somers was gone and did 
not see what the old lady never cared for any one 
to see — the spasms of pain which foUowed these 
words. Till she had brought herself to speak she 
had not fully taken in the whole meaning of that 
dreadful telegram, but in thus saying that all was 
not as she had hoped, she had realised that what 
she had never feared, never even dreamt of, had 
come upon her. Her life had been marked by 
some heavy griefs ; it had not, like those of her 
unmarried sisters, been a quiet uneventful round of 
peaceful, if not very happy, employments ; it had 
brought her days of great bliss, and perhaps even 
more days of keenest sufifering. And now she had 
settled down into a quiet old age, and anti- 
cipated no great alternations of joy and sorrow. 
Only one great brightening to her lot had she 
allowed herself to long for : this which had been 
suddenly snatched from her, the return of her 
only brother to the home of his and her child- 
hood. 

She had gone to bed the night before with the 
glad thought that he must be close at hand ; had 
lain awake many hours picturing to herself the joy 
it would be to have him again after the many years 
of separation ; almost she had seemed to grasp his 
hand, to hear his voice, to look into his eyes : and 
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now with a violent wrench they had been torn 
asunder, a great door had been shut between them, 
her life had löst the brightness even of hope ; it 
could never be even as it was before. 

Nevertheless, as she had done many times 
before, the old lady found relief from her smarting 
pain in the thought that she had much to do 
to help others to bear this trouble, and when 
Somers returned from a rather unnecessarily 
lengthened sojourn in the housekeeper's room and 
servants' hall, it was to find her lady nearly dressed, 
looking, as she told the housekeeper shortly after- 
wards, ten years older, and yet not a whit less calm 
and stately than usual. 

From her own room she passed with a quiet step 
to one after another of her three sisters', showed 
the dreadful telegram, and tried no words of com- 
fort» Women get their comfort and strength best 
from conscious union in suffering ; sisters have no 
need to tell each other of their feelings, or to urge 
each other to be brave and bear up. Each tries to 
be brave because she knows that by so doing she 
helps the others, and even poor sickly Miss Kitty 
uttered no complaint lest it should make the sad- 
ness deeper on her sisters' brows. 

" The poor children," one and all murmured, and 
Lady Trevor said ; 

" I must go to them ; it's worse for them, but 
they won't see it." 

"Poor Paulina," said Miss Kitty; "and Mary 
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told her last night to be sure to make herself look 
nice to be ready to meet her father." 

Perhaps Lady Trevor had forgotten this Httle 
speech of hers, for when the young girl came to 
meet her as she entered the pretty bedroom before- 
mentioned, it almost vexed her to see Paulina 
looking so bright, fresh, and happy. It is so 
härd to have to be the means of scattering the 
sunshine from a young Hfe, and bringing tears into 
bright young eyes. 

But no tears gathered in Paulina's eyes as her 
aunt told the sad news, only the faint tinge of 
colour which the morning breeze had brought to 
her cheeks (she had been sitting at the window), 
died quite away ; and her great brown eyes gazed 
at her aunt with a stony look which, though it be- 
spoke no want of feeling, seemed to say that she 
had not yet taken in the greatness of the loss which 
she had sustained. 

" Dear aunt," she said at last, " it's worse for you 
because, you see, I can't remember him, and then 
I never saw mamma." 

" Nay, child, no doubt you think so, and in a 
sense youVe right. But it's a miserable thing for 
a child never to have known its parents, and I'd 
so often thought how much you'd missed in being 
separated from your father. To know him only by 
hearsay is so little, and if this hadn't happened 
you might have lived many years together. I'm 
an old woman-r-it*s different for me." 
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Still Paulina clung to her as she had never done 
in all her life before. In a usual way Paulina dis- 
liked caresses, and never gave them unasked ; but 
at this moment the girl was not like herself. 
Though speaking seldom of it, Paulina had thought 
much about her father's retum,and theword "father^' 
had one great significance for her. It told of pro- 
tection. Protection, not so much from any outward 
danger — such things Paulina never dreamed of — 
but from mistakes and foolishness, in fact, from 
herself: for to Paulina's mind the guidance and 
protection which most girls of her age and stand- 
ing received from their fathers, and which many 
deemed so unnecessary and troublesome, was the 
very thing she had often desired and had envied 
tiiem. 

Love she had never lacked : it surrounded her. 
She had grown up in its atmosphere ; she knew 
she should never want for love. But this vision 
of a shielding, guiding presence, which had seemed 
about to be realised, had melted away, and a 
dead blank of disappointment settled down on 
Paulina's spirit. 

It was a quiet, sad day at the old Towers. 
Breakfast was gone through as usual ; few tears 
were shed. It was not the way with the Feildings 
to make a fuss about their sorrows, and to one after 
another of the kindly inquirers who called through- 
out the day to leave cards of sympathy, the answer 
was invariably not the customary, " As well as can 
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be expected," but " Lady Trevor and all the family 
are quite well." 

The weary details of mourning gone through, 
the long morning came to an end, and then feeling 
as if stifling for want of air, and not knowing 
whether or not her aunts would like her to go out, 
Paulina escaped to her bedroom. There were no 
shutters there, and she drew the blind half-way up 
that she might let her tired eyes, which seemed so 
strangely hot and dry, rest themselves with gazing 
upon the soft grey mountains and grassy meadows. 
All, all unchanged, those everlasting hills, which 
look down unmoved on man*s sorrows, yet in their 
immovability telling not alone of stony indifference, 
but of the unchangeableness of one, their Maker 
and Creator, He who alone remaineth sure when 
all earthly plans change, and our most cherished 
hopes are doomed to disappointment. 

Much seemed to have changed in Paulina's life 
since she last looked at that beautiful landscape >s 
then she had been, and liked to feel herself still, a 
child, some one's child ; now there was no one 
whom she could ever call father. The years of 
childhood were över and done, and she told herself 
that it would be well to realise that fact as soon as 
possible, and frame her life accordingly. It had 
been pleasant to fancy that on her father*s retum 
she should have new duties, perhaps be his com- 
panion, perhaps help her step-mother — at any råte, 
not be entirely her own mistress as she had been 
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during the few months that had elapsed since she 
left the schoolroom. It had been so pleasant to 
think this, for since the whole disposal of her time 
had been left to herself, it had been a great burden 
on her conscience. She had meant to use it well, 
but it had been so difficult. 

So she was thinking and regretting, when the 
heavy toU of the village church bell fell on her ear. 
At first she wondered in a dull, half-interested way 
why it was toUing : she had heard of no death in 
the village ; then the thought occurred to her that 
the villagers, slow as they were wont to be in most 
of their decisions, had agreed, that though no joy- 
bells could be rung to greet the ColoneFs return, 
it would be härd indeed if the bells that had hailed 
his birth and his marriage, should give forth no 
sound to mourn his death. 

Paulina had a mournful pleasure in listening to 
them ; she too felt that they ought to toU : that his 
village would not have treated her father well, if 
the church bells had been silent when his death 
was known ; but notwithstanding this, the sound 
carried her thoughts to his burial-place, and she 
shuddered as she remembered that he had not been 
permitted to sleep with his fathers, but that the 
wild waves had received him, and that far away 
from wife, or friend, or child he must sleep, and 
lione know where he lay. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SELF. 

" What was that interesting piece of information 
which you were so bent on communicating to my 
mother that you couldn*t wait till we were out of 
church, but were compelled to stretch across Ernes- 
tine, and disturb mother before she had risen from 
her knees ?" said Captain Hornby to his sister as 
they walked down the road that led from the church 
the following Sunday. 

The Captain had, it is true, no objection to 
amuse himself with his sister's gaucheries^ but hc 
had no desire that they should draw upon her, or 
upon her family, the ridicule and derision of the 
neighbourhood ; indeed, he was as anxious as his 
mother could have been that nothing should be 
done which could unnecessarily draw attention to 
their family affairs at this particular period of their 
history. 

Madge was quick enough to discem the tone of 
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irritation in which her brother spöke, and replied 
carelessly : 

"Many little things interest mamma and me 
that you would care nothing about, Fitz. Weren't 
you interested in what I told you just now, 
mamma ?" she added, tuming round to her mother, 
who was following close behind her. 

" My dear Madge, I wish you would be steadier 
and quieter in church ; I so often see the Guests 
and Martineaus looking amazed and scandalised 
at your behaviour in church, and really now you 
are so tall you should remember to control your- 
seir 

" Do I scandalise the Guests ? what fun ! But, 
mother, did you notice what I pointed out to 
you ?" 

" That Pauline Feilding has been promoted to 
a bonnet. Of course, my dear, and I think black 
is very becoming to her. I thought she looked 
almost pretty to-day." 

" Almost, mamma ; why Fitz thinks her beauti- 
ful ; he is madly in love with her, quite languish- 
ing, mother dear." 

Mrs. Hornby laughed, and Madge, encouraged 
by this laugh, rattled on till her brother exclaimed 
impatiently : 

" I declare, Madge, I never knew a girl so in- 
tensely fond of hearing her own voice as you are." 

*' It's not an ugly one, is it ?" said Madge, not in 
the least disturbed by this remark. Then glancing 
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at her mother, and shaking her head, on which a 
dainty erection of tulle and wild roses fluttered 
most bewitchingly, she continued pityingly, " Poor 
Fitz, I wonder whether love makes all men so 
cross." 

" Madge, what a goose you are !" exclaimed 
Ernestine. " I believe you haven*t an idea in your 
head, except one." 

" And that," said Madge wickedly, " is what we 
talk so much about in church; so, you see, as I 
and Fitz think so much about it, it is quite plain 
we are more religious than all the rest of you." 

"Madge, Madge, don't make such a noise, the 
Guests are close behind us ; I don't wish to stop 
and speak; Mrs. Guest is sure to have noticed 
Herbert." 

" Oh, mother, if they stop I'll say something that 
will horrify them ; and off they'll go in no time." 

" Madge, don't," implored her mother ; but the 
girl was in that wild mood that she would listen to 
nothing, and when Mrs. Guest stopped with her 
eldest daughter to exchange greetings and inquire 
after the health of Ernestine, the invalid of the 
family, she broke in on the conversation by abruptly 
remarking : 

" We were just saying how well mourning suits 
Paulina Feilding, Mrs. Guest ; my brother and I 
had a bet on the subject : I said black would suit 
her, but he didn't think so. Now there can't be a 
doubt IVe won, can there ?" 
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There was* a slight pause, just one minutens 
silence ; Mrs. Hornby was too annoyed to speak, 
but Mrs. Guest just glanced at Madge, then, not 
heeding the interruption, continued her conversa- 
tion with the mother as if quite unconscious of the 
daughter^s presence. 

Madge's colour deepened ; her brother's glance 
of triumph stung her, and the look of indignation 
on Margaret Guest*s face irritated her still 
more. 

" I won't be shut up in that way," she muttered, 
and aloud, " Mrs. Guest, do settle the matter, or 
Fitz and I will be quarrelling about our wager the 
whole afternoon, which would be so wrong on 
Sunday, you know ; do say what your opinion is. 
Mamma is partial to fair beauties like me, you 
know, so she's no judge at all." 

" My dear, excuse me, the path is narrow, and I 
want just a word with your mamina. — I heard of 
a tonic the other day that I thought would be so 
useful to your Ernestine. I wanted to tell you 
about it." 

" Well, Madge, if you don't feel yourself done 
and outwitted for once, you must be ratherwanting 
in self-respect," exclaimed Ernestine with evident 
delight when the Guests had passed on their way, 
and Captain Hornby added : 

" It was splendid to see the old lady's cool con- 
tempt ; how they will laugh över your discomfiture 
when they are alone." 
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For once in her life Madge had nothing to say 
but : " Let them laugh, if it amuses them/' 

But what she was too careless to feel for herself, 
her mother felt keenly for her, and though she 
seldom reproved her dariing, whom she thought 
elever and piquante, she could not now refrain 
from saying : 

" Madge dear, you really do talk too fast ; you 
will get yourself into sad trouble some day." 

" Yes, with these stupid people here who never 
understand a joke," said Madge, pouting. " I do 
hate having to choose my words to please this 
starched oid lady and that prim miss. None of 
the girls here are a bit like girls — all as proper and 
precise as their grandmothers." 

''But I thought you wanted to horrify Mrs. 
Guest, Maggie," said Ernestine ; " if you think you 
succeeded surely you are satisfied. Now I believe 
you didn't horrify her a bit, but that what she 
thought was, * What a plague this chattering girl is/ 
I don't believe she listened to a word you said." 

"Most likely not," remarked Captain Hornby; 
" but you'11 just allow me to remark, Madge, that 
though of course you are at liberty to perpetrate 
as many of your very elever jokes as you like, you 
are not at liberty to mix up ny name in them, and 
so give people to understand that your thoughts 
and mine are similar." 

"Come, come,^^ said Mrs. Hornby, "you need 
not all set upon Madge because she has said a silly 
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thing, we are all silly sometimes. I do not suppose 
Mrs. Guest will give the matter another thought." 

Probably she was right. Mrs. Guest being one 
of those gentle, lowly-minded people who seldom 
dwell much on the failings of others, feeling their 
own as much as their spirits will bear. 

But Margaret Guest's was a different nature. 
Those occupations and pleasures which seemed the 
most desirable to Madge, had no attractions what- 
^ver to Margaret. I do not say she had no excite- 
ments, no taste for pleasure ; but then the word 
pleasure had quite a different meaning to her, and 
the thought of deckingherself in a new dress or new 
hat, far from raising the flutter of pleasure in her 
breast which the same incident would create in 
Madge's, would in all probability have had rather 
a disturbing efiect than otherwise. Her adorning 
was not an outward one. She had not a particle 
.of that kind of vanity which consists in love of 
dress ; whether she was altogether free from the 
failing in some other form, there is no need to ask. 
At any råte there is no denying that her pleasures 
were of a far higher order than poor Madge's ; the 
one was a beauteous butterfly, the other the sensible 
bee. Seen in her home-life, Margaret Guest was as 
great a contrast to Madge Hornby as it is possible 
to conceive. Most likely she kept what some 
young ladies call a duty-book, and if so I am sure 
she rigidly carried out all the plans of usefulness 
which she therein prescribed for herself, and that 

4 
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not with any parade of goodness or disagreeable 
talk about her own doings. Then why was it 
that to horrify and disgust her was really and truly 
the delight of Madge Homby ? she did not exactly 
dislike Margaret, on the contrary she was always 
ready to talk to her or to walk with her. Possibly 
a shrewd suspicion of the tiruth concerning Mar- 
garetas besetting fault was at the bottom of this 
feeling on Madge's part. At least she had a very 
distinct idea of the nature of the comments 
Margaret would make on her conduct when they 
parted, and in amusing herself with speculations on 
the matter her annoyance at Mrs. Guesfs behaviour 
to her passed away. 

Her surmises were very near the truth. 

" Laura," Margaret broke forth, as the sisters 
were taking off their bonnets a few minutes later^ 
" I do think Madge Hornby grows more silly and 
empty-headed every day ;" and then followed an 
indignant report of the little incident just related. 

Laura looked up dreamily from a book of sacred 
poems which she had been glancing at while her 
sister was speaking, and replied not very atten- 
tively : 

" How silly, but then she is a spoilt child, yotr 
know." 

" Yes, I know, but that is not fair, Laura ; a girVs 
silliness ought not to be laid to the account of her 
parents. Mr. and Mrs. Hornby are very indulgent, 
but Madge is what she has made herself, just as we 
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are what we have made ourselves. She has not a 
single sensible taste, whereas we have always loved 
reading, and done all we could to improve our- 
selves." 

"Yes," said Laura again, "but then we did it 
because we liked it; people are not all made 
alike/' 

" No, fortunately not ; but it really is a calamity 
when the eldest sister in a family is such a useless 
butterfly." 

" She is very pretty," pleaded Laura. 

" I can't see it ; such a silly face." 

" It is not intellectual certainly, but perhaps she 
will improve, and then I suppose her face wiU im- 
prove too, though I don't suppose every one would 
agree with you in thinking it needed improve- 
ment." 

" If she would only take advice, or be influenced 
in any way for good," mourned Margaret. 

" Do you know,'* said Laura timidly, " I some- 
times think that it isn't stränge she doesn't think 
much of our opinion ; we are too far unlike her, weVe 
been brought up so entirely differently, and our 
ways and our likings have taken such a very dif- 
ferent tum ; if we only were in the least degree more 
like her, I believe she'd have taken to us much 
more than she does/' 

" I believe she's too entirely vain and siUy to see 
what IS sensible and what is not," replied Margaret 
impatiently ; " but not even for the sake of iniluenc- 

4—2 
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ing any one for good, could I condescend to talk 
about such rubbish as she does/' 

"No. I don*t think you could," said Laura 
rather bluntly. 

" Well, would you have me do so ?" exclaimed 
the elder sister almost impatiently ; she fancied she 
discovered an implied disapproval in Laura's 
tone. 

" No, not exactly," replied Laura hesitatingly ; 
** but I think — don't be vexed, Margaret — that we^re 
too apt to let her see that we think ourselves 
superior." 

" Laura, what nonsense ! why, that would be 
downright bad manners ; I am sure / don't, at any 
råte." 

Laura felt rebuked and was silent, and Margaret, 
heartily wishing that she had not mentioned the 
matter to her sister, was also glad to dröp the 
subject. 

She had much to think of that day ; her class in 
the Sunday school, where she, being the principal 
teacher, had much dignity and importance ; the old 
women at the almshouses, whom she visited after the 
afternoon service, were each and all on her mind 
that day. The work of teaching was much to her 
taste, and to read to these old women was a task of 
real enjoyment ; these were some of Margaretas 
pleasures, real and substantial ones — so real and 
substantial, so satisfying and so repaying, that it 
was something of a pity that she should occasion- 
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ally speak of them as labours, and as her share of 
" the cross/* Perhaps she had unconsciously caught 
up the phrase from others, probably she had never 
thought about its truth, but it was undoubtedly 
tinged with that romance which, in some form or 
other, is so pleasant to most of us. 

Now it so happened that at Rentham scarcely 
any ladies understood Sunday-school teaching. 
Margaretas work was in consequence something 
unusual, and must therefore be a labour. From 
such delusions we all sufifer in some degree. As 
long as we eat, sleep, and live exactly as our neigh- 
bours do, we have no claim to any superiority över 
them, but the moment we cease to act in all points 
as others, we become singular, and there is a stränge 
charm in singularity. 

To eat less than others, to have stränge likes 
and dislikes, is a common development of this taste 
for singularity ; to dress after a novel fashion, to 
talk slang, another ; but there are more amiable 
forms of the complaint, and the desire to be in a 
singular degree the most useful member of the 
family is at all events a desirable phase for the 
disease to take. It is perhaps the most praise- 
worthy way in which the desire to be dififerent from 
others can show itself, possibly it is the point where 
selfishness and unselfishness meet, for Margaret 
Guest had the reputation of being most thoroughly 
unselfish, and I doubt if any one but her sister 
Laura had ever read her truly enough to discover 
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the hidden grain of self-love which made it easy to 
work under her, but terribly härd to work with her, • 
and disposed her to judge everybödy by the same 
standard, that standard being the rule of life she 
had laid down for herself. 

But it is härd to hide one's thoughts and motives 
from the sister who shares one*s bedroom ; it is far 
easier to hide them from oneself, for then there is 
the convenient veil of self-love to shroud our imper- 
fections, and make them seem other than they are. 
Laura's daily life, however, being simply the 
counterpart and facsimile of her elder sister, inas- , . 
much as the two worked together every day and 
all day long, enabled her to see things with clearer 
eyes. 

Perhaps it was that Margaretas chosen röle being 
that of originator and organiser, she had less time 
than Laura to think and meditate över hidden 
motives, less opportunity to test her own aims ; and 
thus by degrees, knowing that in the main her in- 
tentions were pure and unselfish, the idea did not 
occur to her that less holy aspirations might mingle 
with her dreams of usefulness, and thus the works 
which were so interesting to her might in time 
become interesting not simply for their own sake, 
but because they were hers, hers by right of design, 
of labour and accomplishment. 

But Laura's brain not being tasked to invent, 
had more leisure, and was more clear to judge; and 
often the thought troubled her excessively that the 
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glory of God was not their single aim. It might be, 
she hoped it was, their first aim ; but that she liked 
to hear herself praised as a Dorcas, devoted to 
labours of love, she could not deny, though she 
despised herself even as she confessed it. 

And so, when Margaret left the room , saying 
that she must go and write out some questions for 
her dass for the afternoon, Laura continued to 
lean in a thoughtful mood against the window, 
engaged in an inward questioning concerning 
motives and principles, and murmuring to herself 
in self-distrustful tones : 

" To our own nets ne'er bow we down, 
Lest on the etemal shore 
The ängels, while our draught they own, 
Reject US evermore/' 

" It is so härd to disentangle one's thoughts and 
emotions," she said to herself; " I wonder whether 
any one ever is exactly what one seems. I some- 
times think that religious people are even less honest 
than worldly people ; when one knows what is 
right, and wishes to do what*s right, it is so härd 
not to pretend a Httle, when that little will make 
one seem devoted and high-minded. It is so nice 
to be told that one is wearing oneself out in the 
•cause of Christ, that one lets people say it, though 
all the while one knows quite well that it is because 
one loves to be useful and of consequence that one 
•does it. Perhaps it*s a better form of self-worship 
than Madge Homby's, but I believe it's all part of 
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the same thing. Well, the question is, will God 
accept service such as this ? It isn*t the service of 
the whole spirit, soul and body, Tm sure, whatever 
Margaret may say/' 

No ; such thoughts were far from intruding them- 
selves into Margaretas mind ; fooHsh, but well-mean- 
ing friends had for many years past spöken in her 
hearing, and to her, of her zeal and unwearying 
devotion, and why should she doubt what it was so 
pleasant to hear ? Her life was a peaceful one, her 
work just what she chose for herself ; she had no 
troubles in it except the occasional trifling distur- 
bances arising from those who worked under her 
attempting to differ from her, or strike out a line of 
their own. These were the crosses in her lot, and 
they were not many or of frequent occurrence; 
indeed, few cared to contend long with the hard^ 
working and zealous Miss Guest ; it seemed so pre- 
sumptuous to have an opinion different from hers^ 
or, indeed, to vex her in any way. 

So by degrees she had worked on till she could 
congratulate herself on being the mainspring of 
all that was good in Rentham ; the winter night- 
school would long ago have fallen to the ground 
had it not been for her persistent efforts ; the 
mothers' meeting begun by her mother had gradu- 
ally slipped into her hands, the servants'-class and 
Sunday-school would, she well knew, have dwindled 
down and become utterly inefficient had it not 
been for her constant presence. It was therefore 
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not surprising that many of her poorer neighbours 
almost idolised her, though girls of her own age 
and own rank looked upon her as too good to be 
altogether agreeable, and stood in awe of her 
accordingly. 

It was not in the nature of Madge Homby to 
stånd in awe of anybody, and she was too good- 
natured seriously to dislike any one ; but with 
Paulina Feilding the case was different, and 
Margaret Guest was almost as terrible a person to 
her as she might be to the little urchin whom she 
caught playing marbles when he should be safely 
housed in the Sunday class. 

It was therefore with no very warm greeting 
that the two girls met when Margaret, returning 
home that Sunday afternoon, spied Paulina crossing 
a little meadow that lay between the churchyard 
and the private grounds of the Towers, and stopped 
to speak to her. It would have been cool and 
almost rude not to do so, for they had not met 
since Paulina had received the news of her parents' 
death, and Margaret thought this quiet spöt a 
happy place for her condolence. 

She had never seen Paulina in any grief, and felt 
a little curious to observe how much of feeling the 
young girl would show. " Her face is generally so 
still and passionless," was her reflection as Paulina 
approached, and still and passionless it remained 
as the quiet "Thank you" of acknowledgment 
passed her lips. Now Margaret liked some show 
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of feeling, and the large brown eyes, though sad, 
were perfectly tearless, and the påle face was no 
paler than usual, and showed no sign of recent 
tears. Margaret felt chilled ; her sympathy had 
been ready, but her friend appeared quite unde- 
sirous of it, and after a minute or two the talk 
turned into quite an ordinary, every-day channel. 
The weather, the heaith of the two families, nothing 
more interesting was mentioned, till, in a slight 
pause, Margaret was turning to go home, when 
Paulina, as if rousing herself to make an immense 
effort, said suddenly : 

" rU walk a little way with you ; there is some- 
thing I want to ask you/* 

" Is there ? Tm very glad ; we see so little of each 
other that we never get any talk worth mentioning." 

" No, and sometimes IVe nothing to say ; do you 
know what that feeling is — the silent feeling, as my 
little sisters call it ? But just now I feel so un- 
settled, and I came up this afternoon to try to think 
out my perplexities, but with no result, Tm afraid." 

" What perplexities ? are they very great ?" in- 
quired Margaret, all alive with interest. Confidence 
is a very pleasant thing, and Margaret loved to be 
asked for advice. 

" Well, perhaps I should hardly call them per- 
plexities ; but the truth is this : I have finished my 
education, IVe come out, as people call it ; nobody 
tells me how to spend my time, and I am sadly 
afraid I shall get into very lazy habits now that I 
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am left to myself. I have been wondering how I 
am to avoid this. Now you are older than I, and 
I should think you never wasted your time ; would 
you mind telling me how you arranged your time 
when you had done your lessons and were left to 
your own devices ?" 

" No, indeed I should be very glad," said Margaret 
warmly. "I think most girls feel this difficulty 
when they come out ; but you left the schoolroom 
some months ago, didn^t you ?" 

" Yes," said Paulina sadly, " but you know IVe 
never felt settled or able to make any plans, 
because I had thought everything would be so 
different when my father came home. I thought 
my time wouldn't be quite my own then." 

" I see," Margaret broke in hastily, " and it must 
make you feel very sad to have to give up that 
prospect ; it must be härd to settle down again." 

" It is härd," said Paulina, her lip quivering, " but 
it's of no use dreaming on any longer, it*s best to 
look at things as they are ; and as I was sitting in 
the shade there this afternoon, I came to the conclu- 
sion that I had better settle how I would spend my 
life, and what I would do with my time." 

"But," replied Margaret reluctantly, "there are 
so many ways of spending time, and the question 
depends so much on what your object in life is." 

" Of course. I know some people have no other 
object in life than to enjoy themselves; I don^t 
think that is my wish, or at least I don't think my 
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ideas of enjoyment are the same as most people's, 
so that their plans would not suit me at all. And 
I certainly shouldn't like to be of no use at all in 
the world. Still, I don^t want to be a learned lady, 
or a sosur de charitér 

" Perhaps a little of both, if you could make a 
pleasant union of the two characters ; but whatever 
you wish to be, Paulina, I think I can ^\v^ you one 
hint that may be useful — I know I have found it so — 
and it is to have settled times for your occupations, 
and on no account to allow your hours to be inter- 
fered with." 

" But these occupations, what are they to be ? we 
have not settled that." 

" Well, I remember when I left school, I resolved 
not to give up study, but to arrange a course of 
reading for myself and to give three hours in the 
morning to that object. Then I devoted two hours 
a day to sewing, one hour for my own clothing and 
one for charity ; I never cared for music, so I had 
no need to spend time in practising ; one hour a 
day I reserved for letter-writing and accounts, and 
diary-keeping." 

" And did you keep to that plan ?" Paulina asked 
rather eagerly. 

" Yes, for some time, but by degrees work out of 
doors among the poor has so engrossed my time 
that my own reading has necessarily been much 
neglected. Of course I regret it, but I cannot help 
it, and one ought not to be selfish." 
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" And you think I should make out a time-table, 
and be very resolute to keep to my hours ? I am 
afraid I should find that difficult, because of course 
I have sometimes to go out with my aunts, and 
bear them company when at home." 

" Yes, of course that is always a difficulty, but I 
should advise you to be firm on this point, or you 
will find your time frittered away in the most hope- 
less style." 

" I am afraid it will make me seem disagreeable," 
sighed Paulina, "especially as Aunt Trevor can 
scarcely believe that I am grown up yet." 

"I know," said Margaret, "mamma found my 
plans rather troublesome at first, but she grew used 
to them, and she often says now that it is because I 
am so methodical that I get through so much work." 

" I am not quite sure that I want to get through 
a great quantity of work ; I am not very ambitious. 
I suppose, I think I would rather do a few things 
well. But I dåre say you do things both quickly 
and well, which I should never do." 

" Never's a long day," replied Margaret, smiling. 
" I have grown so used to constant work that I 
should be miserable if I were not always busy." 

" Perhaps I am too fond of quiet," said Paulina 
gravely, " but the Towers is a very quiet house, and 
it is the only home I have ever known. You would 
find it very dull." 

" A bustling life rather suits me," said Margaret ; 
" but will you not come in, Paulina, as you have 
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walked all the way with me ? You might as well 
come in and see mamma." 

"No, thank you, not to-day; I have been out too 
long as it is. Thanks for your advice ; I wiU 
really try it, and some day I will tell you how I 
succeed." 



CHAPTER V. 

FOR THE BETTER OR FOR THE WORSE. 

If there is one virtue which more than smy other 
seems to thrive and flourish in some quiet country 
villages, it is that of constancy. Constancy to 
some fixed line of conduct, to some pecuHar mode 
of carrying on business, to some old family feuds> 
and, happily too, to some old friendships. And at 
Rentham this state of things was discernible in 
many rather amusing ways. 

Go into one of the three little shops which pro- 
fess to deal in all things necessary for food and 
raiment, and inquire for simple artides which have 
come into use within the last dozen years and the 
answer wiU be sure to be : " No ; we don't keep 
it. I don't rightly know why, but we never 
have." 

Or ask the old woman, whom rheumatism has 
confined to her cottage for many a long day, why 
she does not crawl as far as her next-door neigh- 
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bour's house and seek some change and variety by 
a Httle harmless gossip ; the response will as surely 
be : " No, I never has gone inside her door ; it has 
always been my way to keep myself to myself." 

That there can be anything new under the sun 
scarcely seems to occur to these custom-ridden 
villagers ; what has been they appear to think 
must be, and of all undesirable things change is 
the most undesirable. 

I conclude that this pecuHarity may in some 
degree explain the following stränge conversation 
which a passer-by overheard as he passed through 
the turnpike at the entrance of the village one 
sultry day in the early summer of the year i8 — . 

The old man who kept the gate had held that 
office as long as he or any one else could remem- 
ber, having inherited it from his father, and acted 
the part of gate-keeper as soon as he could stånd. 
The people who passed along that road often said 
how comfortable it was to see old Daniel always at 
his post, always ready to listen to the news, and to 
hand them on to the next comer. 

Truly there would be no need of a Rentham 
chronicle while old Daniel was well and hearty; 
and then he was so safe ; never in a hurry to 
spread bad news, which, being of a cheerful nature, 
he generally pronounced " not like to be true." 

Listen — a stout countryman is paying the toU 
of his hay-cart, and deals forth his scrap of news. 

" Happen you^U ha' heerd what a foin crop of 
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hay old Plumtree's a-gotten ? but na doubt but he'll 
be faulting it." 

" Aye, like enoof ; he's an ill-contented creature. 
But tell US noo, be all the hay a-gotten in ?" 

" Nay, the gentlefolks* is backward. At the 
Towers it's but just beginning to be mown ; and 
Hornby*s is doing nowt." 

" And parson — ^he^s mostly forrard with hisn ?^' 

" Nay, he's done nowt. Tell you, Daniel, as I 
coomed by the Vicarage I see the old gentleman 
a-sitting on the seat, and his head had fallen on 
his shoulder ; happen he was asleep, but I had a 
queerish feeling as he was dead ; he looked that 
stränge." 

" Did he, though ? old folks often does when 
theyVe a snoozin'. But that he wur dead — no, Joe, 
it doan't a seem loikely; *cause why — think what a 
time hc^s been here, and he's never died yet. No, 
Joe, think what a change it ^ud make, and he^s 
never been a gentleman as was given to change — 
I'll say that for him ; Fve known him nigh upon 
fifty years, and IVe found him allers the same. 
Dead ! no, Joe ; Fil wager anything you like as 
he^s not dead." 

" Well, Daniel, youVe the man to know ; and 
sure enough it would make a change, and changes 
for the most part bring nowt but mischief. We'll 
hope 'twas but a swoon." 

"Nay, I never heerd of his swooning — 'tain't 
loikely, Joe, no ways. I take it the old gentleman 

5 
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was well and hearty, as he's allers been. 'Twas 
the sun in your eyes, Joe, and happen a dröp of 
beer in your brain/^ 

Joe laughed a grim laugh, and went on his way, 
leaving old Daniel leaning on his gate, and saying 
to himself : " Fifty years, fifty years— aye it^s moré 
than fifty, and he^s never died yet, no, nor talked 
about it ; *tain't loikely, 'tain't loikely/^ 

And having said it, self-respect compelled old 
Daniel to hold fast to his assertion ; yes, and vehe- 
mently to assert that it couldn^t be tnie when one 
after another all the travellers who passed through 
the gate the next morning repeated the same 
melancholy tale. Probably he had another reason 
for objecting to the report ; the old Vicar and he 
were about the same age, and to realise that the 
Vicar had finished his term of life would compel 
him also to see that long as he had lived at Ren- 
tham, the day would come soon when the " pike ^^ 
would fall into other hands. 

" They^ll be giving it out next as Pm dead,^^ he 
grumbled ; but when at length he could no longer 
doubt the truth of the report, he sat himself down 
by his fireside and muttered dismally, " Well, whoM 
a thought it ? and he warn't a härd drinker nor a 
bad liver neither. I reckoned him good for another 
ten years or more/' Which statement, as Daniel 
and the Vicar were both nigh upon eighty, proved 
that the old man was loath to believe his sands of 
life nearly run out. 
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Perhaps it was to convince himself of his un- 
failing energy and unexhausted strength that 
though the pike was full three miles distant from 
the church, old Daniel resolved to show his respect 
for his old friend by going to the funeral, or as the 
saying in the place was, " to see the old gentleman 
put by." 

The whole village turned out to testify its regret 
that the face and form to which it had been accus- 
tomed for half a century was to be hidden from its 
sight; no one spöke of his worth, not a creature 
told of his labours, but when the earth had been 
thrown into the grave and the crowd slowly dis- 
persed, it was with a stränge feeling that something 
belonging to the village, something which had been 
associated with all their lives had gone; and old 
men shook their heads and said, " Well, he*s been 
a fast friend to us ; it bain't many parsons who 
stick to their parishes for över fifty years. 'Twill 
be long ere we find such another/^ 

Thus the old clergyman passed away, and the 
village waited in a state of discontented suspense 
to see who would come to fiU his place. They 
hated stränge faces and stränge ways, and they 
knew that all parsons had not the same ways. 
They had heard tell of some who made free with 
poor folk, and sat and talked in their cottages. 
Rentham knew nothing of such doings, the old 
parson had minded his own business and left them 
to mind theirs ; and that to the villagers was what 
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was right and proper. They touched their hats to 
him when they met in the lanes, and he said, 
" Good-day to you, John," never so much as pre- 
tending to know what their real names were, and 
why should he? could a man be expected to re- 
member all the names he had spöken at the font ; 
let alone those which had come to their owners 
in quite ä different fashion. Free and easy 
people were not at all to their taste, and many 
were the hopes which were expressed that the 
Bishop would send them a real gentleman such as 
they had always had. To hear the good people of 
Rentham talk, a stranger would certainly have 
imagined that few parishes in England had been 
so blessed as theirs. 

Even in the houses of the richer inhabitants, 
contentment with what had been seemed to be the 
order of the day. Mrs. Hornby thought, for a 
country village, the church was quite as well sup- 
plied as one could expect. Mrs. Guest said, " Poor 
old man, he had not left an enemy behind him ;" 
and the ladies at the Towers said they only hoped 
the next Vicar would be as unobjectionable. Pau- 
lina said nothing, but this sounded in her ears but 
cold praise. When she was laid in her grave, she 
could not help hoping that those among whom she 
had passed her life would have something more to 
Say about her than that she was unobjectionable, 
and it did cross her mind that if this was praise 
sufficient for a minister of the gospel in modern 
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days, it would scarcely have been the language of 
those horrified sorrowing friends who watched the 
stoning of the apostle at Lystra, and hailed his 
return to consciousness as a blessing not merely to 
themselves but to the whole Church. People had 
grown strangely cold and indifferent, Paulina 
thought, or the Vicar of fifty years* standing would 
not have passed away without a tear being shed 
for his loss. Paulina was half-disposed to weep for 
him herself, little as she was given to tears, but her 
sorrow was not so much that he was gone, as that 
he was gone and none mourned his loss. All 
esteemed, all regretted him, but no one said, 
" We Ve löst a friend," and Paulina, who under her 
quiet exteriör possessed a fund of ardent feelings, 
railed inwardly at all her fellow-parishioners, and 
at herself in particular for ingratitude and cold- 
heartedness. 

" He baptized me and prepared me for confir- 
mation ; Tve listened to his voice in church most 
Sundays for fifteen or sixteen years, and I don't feel 
much more grieved that he is dead than I did \i^hen 
my uncle died whom Fd never seen. I'm as bad 
as the rest of them ; I wonder what is the reason . 
of it. Well, when we find ourselves left to the 
tender mercies of some of those vulgär creatures 
such as our last curate, we shall learn to regret old 
Mr. Barrow as we ought.^^ 

Apparently it never entered any one's head that 
there might chance to be some deserving member 
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of the clerical body who might step into the vacant 
cure. Changes, according to the Rentham doctrine, 
were always for the worse, and so the coming of 
the new Vicar was awaited with dismal forebodings, 
and what happened in the good old Vicar^s time 
in contrast with what was likely to happen soon 
passed into a proverb. 

Rumour at length brought the tidings that the 
Bishop had made an appointment — a bad one of 
course — and by degrees one bird of evil omen after 
another swelled the chorus of dismal prophecies and 
forebodings, till the verychildren began to look upon 
the impending change as an undoubted calamity. 

It was really quite remarkable how many people 
in Rentham suddenly discovered that they had 
friends or relatives in the parish from which Dr. 
Kane was coming. The gardener at the Towers 
had a brother whose wife had come from those 
parts ; true, she had left the parish years before 
Dr. Kane came into it, but then she had friends 
there, and really thought she had heard his name 
mentioned. She only wished she could feel sure ; 
but then the cook at Mrs. Guest^s must know all 
about him, for her mother had been cook to his 
mother the very year he was born. It was really 
unfortunate she had not stayed longer in her place, 
but one thing the old woman was sure of, and that 
was that if Dr. Kane was like his mother, he would 
have a sharp temper of his own ; but then, of 
course he might take after his father, who was just 
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the quietest, gentlest of gentlemen that ever was 
seen. Unluckily the blacksmith remembered that 
once upon a time an apprentice of his had cx)me 
from Dr. Kane's place, and had spöken more than 
once of the Rector^s sharp words to his father, 
so there could be little doubt which parent he 
favoured. 

The matter of temper was therefore decided, 
and all the old viragos in the village shook their 
heads, and said that "a bad-tempered minister 
must be an awful thing/^ Other people thought 
and ventured to suggest that if that were the worst 
that could be said of the new Vicar, he mightn^t 
be so very bad after all. If he paid his way, 
minded his own business, and let other folks alone, 
he might beat his wife and ill-use his children for 
aught they cared ; but ålas ! it was darkly hinted 
that though he might mind his own business very 
satisfactorily, he had a trick of looking after other 
people^s as well. It was even said he had nearly 
ruined a poor widow woman in his former parish, 
because, forsooth, she did not conduct her public- 
house business in the way he deemed right; clearly 
that was no business of his, and such an incident 
was esteemed most inauspicious and alarming. 

Nevertheless, welcome or unwelcome, as sure as 
fäte the new Vicar was coming, and though they 
knew his coming would be a calamity, though they 
were perfectly sure they should hate him, it must 
be confessed that the good people of Rentham 
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were watching curiously for his arrival, and scanning" 
every carriage that entered the village with inquisi- 
tive eyes, as the day of his expected advent drew 
near. 

But, as might be anticipated, being on the 
lookout for a monster, everybody failed to notice 
him, when with carpet-bag in hand Dr. Kane 
walked through the one village street late one 
Saturday afternoon, and disappeared into the 
Vicarage, which for somé days past had been 
preparing for his reception. They heard a few 
hours låter that he had come, but how he had con- 
trived to make himself invisible to the countless 
urchins who had been watching for him, let alone 
the more discerning eyes of many older people, was 
more than any one could imagine. However, as it 
was a well-known fact that any one who had any 
claim to belong to the quality invariably drove into 
Rentham in a hired fly from the station three miles 
distant, Dr. Kane had plainly done the wrong 
thing, just indeed as every one had expected. 

But notwithstanding all this prejudice and pre- 
mature disapproval it cannot be denied that the 
church-going folks were conscious of a certain 
amount of pleasant excitement as they put on their 
Sunday clothes the next moming and started a 
trifle earlier than usual for the old church. And it 
was well for them that they had bethought them- 
selves to be early, for, to their amazement, the 
church bell ceased precisely at the minute fixed for 
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divine service, instead of ringing on as it had been 
wont to do full ten minutes after the church clock 
had struck eleven. 

This was an innovation, and as such disapproved. 
Where was the use of hurrying the old folks who 
were coming along at a comfortable pace, never 
dreaming that the parson could be in a huny ; it 
didn't seem just the thing to begin the prayers 
sharp to the minute, as if one was in a bustle to be 
done. The old Vicar had never seemed in a hurry, 
not he ; but this stranger with his new-fangled way of 
talking, his sharp glance, his clear voice, was indeed 
a new kind of being, and the congregation which for 
years past had dozed peacefully away their Sunday 
mornings in the quiet old church, now found them- 
selves uncomfortably wide awake, and utterly un- 
able even to close their eyes while the clear, loud 
tones rang through their startled brains, astonishing 
many, and suggesting to some few that something 
was going on whigh concerned them, though up to 
this time it had certainly never concerned any one 
but the Vicar and the clerk, and some few of the 
gentry who had fine Prayer-books, and made use 
of them. 

But this stränge parson was at his tricks already. 
Not content with doing his part, looking at his 
book and reading his prayers, he seemed bent on 
making his neighbours say theirs. He positively 
waited more than once, and glanced round the 
church, his eyes resting with a fixed gaze on the 
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rows of rough labourers who leaned back in their 
seats, taking their ease, resting after the labours of 
the week, while their souls in some unaccountable 
way were being put to rights for them, and their 
places in heaven secured by the mere fact of their 
bodily attendance at church. Gazing at him, their 
duU brains took in the idea that he expected 
something more from them than they had any idea 
of rendering, and the thought was not pleasant. 

"Let him do his work, and let us alone," was 
their sullen desire ; that his work in any serious 
degree concerned them was a notion that had not 
yet occurred to them. 

Whether the prayers were the same as their old 
Vicar had been wont to give them was more than 
many of the poorer part of the congregation could 
undertake to say. The old Vicar had long ago löst 
his voice and his teeth, and with them he had löst 
the attention of his flock* They couldn^t hear, so 
they had ceased to listen, and consequently the 
prayers had ceased to be a familiar sound ; but with 
their ears and eyes thus strangely open, the people 
made one great discovery, that Dr. Kane did 
a thing which the old Vicar had never dreamed 
of doing — he had taken a Prayer-book into the 
pulpit with him and had read a lot of stuff out of it 
that was neither prayer nor Bible nor anything else 
that a Christian had need to be told, about there 
being only one God, as if they were a set of heathen 
and didn^t know that; about the names of the books 
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in the Bible, which any one who could read could 
easily find out for himself, and a lot of other like 
things, good enough for the bairns to learn at school ; 
only, forsooth, there were so many long words that 
grown-up folks found it härd to understand, let 
alone children. 

Well, if these were new-fashioned ways, the good 
people of Rentham were fain to think the old were 
better; nevertheless, not to be too hasty in their 
judgments, most of those who had been at church 
in the morning went again in the afternoon, think- 
ing that maybe he would speak to them out of his 
own head and not out of a printed book ; it didn't 
seem to them altoget her fair to judge a man with- 
out hearing him speak his own words. So many 
of those who had, as they thought, done quite as 
much as God Almighty could expect of them, by 
going to church in the morning, went again in the 
afternoon for their own satisfaction, and those who 
didn't go to church sat on the churchyard wall and 
waited, pipe in mouth, for their friends' opinion on 
the new parson. 

Stränge to say, when the opening doors set free 
the congregation, few tongues seemed ready to 
speak their owners' thoughts. " Well, to be sure, 
he's mighty queer," " Never heerd I the like," " I 
take it he means what he says ;" such were the 
exclamations uttered by the slow-thinking, slow- 
speaking natives of Rentham as they moved home- 
ward ; and more than one went and sat long hours 
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by his fireside with his hands on his knees, murmur- 
ing again and again, " I t*s stränge, mighty stränge 
— but he spöke as if he meant it." 

And of those who bad filled the front seats in 
the little church, and who, judging from their ap« 
pearance of ease and prosperity, might be from 
education more fit to pronounce an opinion, the 
verdict was much the same ; the new Vicar was 
stränge, very stränge. The Hornbys, who generally 
liked a change, being themselves new people ia 
évery sense of the word, found much to admire in 
his voice and style ; the Guests, who were apt to be 
rather distrustful of all episcopal appointments, 
feared more than they hoped ; the Doctor and his 
cheery little wife eagerly declared that they meant 
to like him, and so their opinion was worth nothing. 
While the ladies from the big house were perplexed 
and distrustful, having from their long residence in 
the place, a strong sympathy with the villagers, and 
greatly fearing that any one so utterly unlike their 
old friend must be unsatisfactory in some way or 
other. 

But one only ofall the congregation had left the 
church with the determination to say nothing about 
the stranger until ishe should have heard and seen 
more of him ; and though she had little fear that 
she should be tempted to speak, Paulina had no 
sooner reached home than, instead of lingering with 
her aunts on the grassy terrace as was her way on 
Sunday afternoons, she iled away up the broad 
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staircase to the sanctuary of her own room, there 
to ponder över the questions which that day^s ex- 
perience had sugg^sted, for it must be confessed 
that now, for the first time in her life, Paulina felt 
that she had something weighty to study on her 
return from church. 

Hitherto, going to church on Sundays and the 
great festivals had been to her a mat ter of little 
more importance than her daily walk or after- 
noon drive ; both were parts of the routine of life to 
be gone through in the same way as sleeping, 
dressing, and eating ; I think I am not far wrong in 
saying that up to this time Paulina had bestowed 
quite as much thought on any of the minor duties 
of life as on the service of God. I do not know 
that she had wearied of church-going any more 
than of these other trivial ceremonies. Routine 
had been to her in some sort native air, and to 
dream of any change, to imagine for one moment 
that there might, with advantage, be some variety 
in the subject-matter of the old Vicar^s sermons, or 
in his tone of voice while reading the service, no 
more pccurred to her when she was nineteen thaii 
when first she heard him. 

It was of course only natural and proper that 
Sunday after Sunday, from year's end to year's end; 
he should pour forth nothing but the same excellent 
advice : "Be good, be virtuous, Speak the truth, 
be honest, be church-goers/' for if this was the right 
thing one week, it:must be equally right the week 
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following ; and as often as she could, Paulina 
Hstened respectfully, or if she was minded to think 
of something else, she did not feel any great com- 
punction in following her inclination, for if she didn't 
listen, she knew quite well what the preacher was 
saying ; such was the advantage of an unvary- 
ing and unvariable style. And then she went 
home, and tried to be good, to speak the truth, to 
be honest in word and deed, and being not specially 
inclined to swear, drink, or commit any of the 
grosser sins of which the Vicar spöke, she doubted 
not that all was well. In a mild kind of way she 
certainly wished to go to heaven; but heaven was 
not a place that she thought rauch about; and 
wishing to be good, as she certainly did, was as- 
suredly not so much from any desire to earn 
heaven as from an amiable wish to please her aunts 
and make herself agreeable. 

Such was the aspect of Paulina's inner life when 
Dr. Kane came into residence at Rentham : and on 
this first Sunday of his stay there, it seemed to the 
young girl that with the passing away of the silver- 
haired Vicar whohad preceded him, all her peace 
and qifiet had fled likewise. 

" Such a frightful noise," Lady Trevor had said ; 
"where did the man get such a loud voice ?" " Such 
strong expressiohs," murmured Aunt Dorothy. 
And "Such rapid reading,'' sighed the invalid Miss 
Feilding, who being weak-sighted, was slow in 
finding her places; but Aimt Ellen, who was an 
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authority on such points, put the finishing touch to 
the family condemnation : " And such doctrine !" 

And this had passed on their way home, and 
Paulina, listening dutifuUy and silently, felt that 
Aunt Ellen must be right — Dr. Kane's doctrine was 
stränge indeed. Yes, so stränge, that as she laid 
aside her bonnet, and sat down on the low chair by 
the window, where she always sat to think, Paulina 
began to wonder whether it was even right of her 
to reflect on what she had heard at all. Ought she 
not rather to endeavour straightway to forget it .^ 
If she could, but that was not so easy ; why ? because 
as every one said, it was so stränge. It would ring 
in her ears, it seemed burnt in upon her mind ; she 
had a strong conviction she should think about it all 
the week, and then there would be another sermon 
to make her uncomfortable. Oh ! was it not a luck- 
less day that had brought Dr. Kane to Rentham ? 

So she mused till the dressing-bell rang, and old 
Catty came in to help her young lady. To tell the 
truth, Paulina always dressed without help, but the 
old nurse liked to think she was wanted, and always 
appeared as söon as the bell rang. They always 
talked while Paulina dressed, and to-day Catty was 
eager to begin. She was not a native of Rentham, 
nor an admirer of old Mr. Barrow, so she was not 
bound by duty to dislike his successor. 

"Well, Miss Paulina," she began, **I shouldn't 
wonder if you were thinking just my thoughts as 
you sat there by the window, for your head, I see, 
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is just fiill of tbouglitSy and minens ni^ to crackmg, 
I do bdievc:" 
Paulina smiled. 

* Minens not craddng, nurse ; do I look as if it 
was?" 

''No, my dearie; and like enough jrou^d not 
know firom my face how fiill my head is of glad 
thoughts, and a many of them were for you. Miss 
Paulina." 

" For me, Catty ? why, I thought that like every 
one else, you would think of nothing but the new 
clergyman.'^ 

* And that^s just it, my dear ; I was thinking 
what a help he^d be to you when the time comes — 
I wish it may be long, I*m sure — when yt>u*re 
mistress of all this property here. Didn't he make 
it as plain as could be, as he'd make it his business 
to help anybody as wanted help ? and I thought 
he'd be a fine man to stånd by Miss Paulina wben 
she wants him." 

" But I never shall, Catty';" Paulina threw her 
head slightly back as she spöke. '' I may have 
difficulties, I dåre say I shall, but I should never 
ask a clergyman to help me; clergymen are 
wretchedly unbusiness-like, e\*ery one says." 

"Are they ? I \vouldn't have thought it of him. 
But oh ! Miss Lina, that isn't all I meant ; if so be 
as you never speak to him, his preaching will help 
you. I know it wilL" 

" How, Catty ? You seem to know more about 
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it than I do. I don't believe I half understood 
him ; but if he's to do me good, it wiU be like a 
black draught." 

"And black draughts are very good things, 
though it's the fashion to abuse them, Miss Lina ; 
but the new parson^s words are not all bitter, I 
thought a many of them real sweet to the taste, as 
the Bible says." 

"Oh, he couldn't spoil the Bible words," said 
Paulina quickly ; " but, Catty, we can't judge yet ; 
it's absurd to pretend to know anything about him 
after one Sunday." 

" Perhaps it is, but to my thinking he puts things 
wonderful straightforward and plain; he did not 
tell the people of sins that they don't commit, nor 
of the sins of those who never come to church, but 
of things we all do every day, and which we can't 
deny that we do. The people here will call it 
meddling, and many of them will detest him for it, 
but I take it he won't mind that, but will do his 
duty all the same, whether they like it or not" 

" He has bewitched j^/^, Catty, that^s quite plain," 
said Paulina, srailing ; '* well, we'll hope you're 
right." 

And then she went down to dinner with a 
strangely-mingled feeling ; what if she should prove 
wrong, and Catty right ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

A QUOI BON? 

BUT, as it so happened, Paulina was destined to be 
for some time dependent on others for all further 
tidings of the new Vicar's sayings and doings. A 
cold, which settled obstinately on her chest, ended 
in a long weary illness which lasted for several 
months^ and the bright summer days were past 
and the autumn far advanced before she was well 
enough to go out again ; then with all the cold 
weather before her it was not stränge that her 
aiints felt anxious about her, and laid many charges 
on her to be careful to avoid overheating herself^ 
or any risk of being out late. It was an illness 
which brought no real danger, not much actual 
pain, but what to some natures is more härd to 
bear than pain — weary tired sensations^ low spirits^ 
and irritability. 

And Paulina felt sure that she should be better 
if she might throw ofT invalid habits and employ 
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herseliF; while Lady Trevor, with her tone and 
manner of authority which could never be disputed, 
decreed that idleness was best for her, that her 
nerves had received a shock at the time of her 
pärents' death, and that a perfect rest of mind and 
body was desirable for her. 

" My dear, whether you like it or not, you must 
bear it. I should be the very last to discourage 
you from study or from active exercise if you were 
well, but this is not a mere cold, and you must let 
others judge for you just now." 

And Paulina pleaded in vain. The German 
books which she had coaxed Catty to fetch her 
were summarily sent back to the library, and only 
works of the lightest description were suffered to 
lie on her table. Needlework she might safely 
amuse herself with, Lady Trevor thought ; but 
Paulina was not a good needlewoman, and soon 
wearied of it. She wanted something to occupy 
her thoughts, or else, so she told her aunt, " I lie 
here and grumble mentally, if not aloud." 

" My dear, that is very naughty,'* replied Lady 
Trevor, speaking as if Paulina had been nine in- 
stead of nineteen ; then remembering that she was 
speaking to a rational being, she added: "You 
should train your thoughts to run in a thankful 
groove — we can all do that if we try ; don't look 
at the black side of everything, but shut your Qycs 
resolutely to your little disappointments, and make 
up your mind not to think of them." 
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" But that is just what I can't do, aunt. Some- 
times I think I am going melancholy mad," and 
Paulina laughed a miserable little laugh, which 
had more of tears than memment in it. 

Lady Trevor looked up from her knitting in 
amazement, and her handsome features looked 
unusually severe as she replied : 

" Paulina, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
I am afraid your aunt Dorothy is right, and that 
I never corrected you enough when you were little. 
The worst of it is that girls never begin to talk 
such stuff as you are talking till they are too old 
to be whipped. Melancholy mad, indeed ! because, 
forsooth, you cannot do just as you please." 

" Oh, aunt, I know it's wrong," pleaded Paulina 
with tears in her eyes, " but I can't help it for all 
that." 

" Can't help it, can*t help what ? Feeling a little 
low and out of spirits — no, I dåre say not ; but you 
can help making a fuss about it, and fancying they 
are ever so much worse than they are. Don't we 
all have fits of low spirits (discontent would be a 
better name for it), but do you hear us all talking 
about going melancholy mad ? No, indeed ; it is 
only spoilt girls and boys who think that by 
whining about their feelings they shall attract 
attention. It's part of the spirit of the age. No- 
body has a cold now but they call it bronchitis, 
a sore throat is always diphtheria, and low spirits 
are melancholy madness. And half the parents 
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novvadays are fooHsh enough to believe the young 
simpletons instead of telling them that melancholy 
such as they have is a sin, and that they must take 
the trouble to conquer it, or God will be angry 
with them." 

•*Dear aunt, I never thought of it in this 
way." 

" No, perhaps not, Paulina ; but suppose for the 
future you leave off talking about low spirits and 
melancholy, and call it discontent. I don*t think 
we shall hear much more about it then/* 

Paulina was silent. Lady Trevor was famous 
for plain speaking, and her nieces were used to 
hearing the truth very strongly put by her; but 
nevertheless it did seem to Paulina rather härd to 
be scolded for what she still told herself she 
couldn't help. 

" Of course I know that in one sense aunt is 
right; sick people cannot always judge what is 
best for them ; still I do think I should be better 
if I might have a good tough book to occupy all 
my thoughts." 

As is so frequently the case, Paulina admitted 
that the rule was correct, but comforted herself 
that she was the happy exception. In spite of all 
her judicious theories and careful training. Lady 
Trevor had not entirely succeeded in eradicating 
the tendency which seems to exist in all babies 
bom in this nineteenth century, to act entirely on 
their own judgment, without the faintest misgiving 
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that it can be inferior in any way to that of their 
elders. 

Nevertheless, in ene sense she remembered and 
obeyed her aunt*s injunctions, and when her soli- 
tude was broken in upon that afternoon by a noisy 
call from Miss Madge Hornby, the words melan- 
choly and low spirits did not pass her lips ; dis- 
content was what she complained of, and her lively 
young visitor assured her that she did not wonder 
at it in the least ; she was sure that she should 
feel horribly cross if she had been kept at home 
all the bright weather, and had missed every gaiety 
in the neighbourhood. 

" But I'm not so fond of croquet-parties as you, 
luckily for me," said Paulina, smiling. " I play iso 
badly that people always try to escape having me 
for a partner, and that doesn't make them very 
pleasant, you know." 

"No, of course not; you should practise more. 
I'm getting first-rate ; Fitzgerald told some one 
the other day that it was my one object in life. 
But your aunt said I was not to let you talk much, 
lest you should cough ; so I must do the talking 
and you must say *yes' and *no,' and when you 
are tired you must tell me to go." 

Paulina smiled. 

" I shall not get tired," she said languidly ; 
" my aunts are very much more afraid of that than 
they have any need to be. I cough very little 
now." 
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" Then you are getting quite well ? I am so 
glad, for I think ijt is dreadful for a girl of your 
age to be ill. Our age is just the age, isn't it, 
Paulina ? — nineteen, it's the age I should like to be 
always, quite grown up ; nobody can call one a 
child, and yet only a girl — as far as/possible from 
being an old maid, you know." 

" Not as far as possible ; in less than ten years 
we shall be confirmed old maids. Oh, Madge, 
what a look of horror !" 

"Yes, indeed, we shall be; what an idea! and 
ten years, thaf s an age." 

" Is it ? I don*t think it seems so very long to 
me. But, Madge, why should you 5ay it's worse 
for a girl of my age to be ill than any other ; I 
don' t see it at all." 

" Don't you ? oh, for a hundred reasons. First 
because even if ypuVe well enough to go to balU 
next winter, you will be looking wretchedly ill, and 
thafs so unbecoming; and if you can^t go, why 
you*ll miss a whole höst of chances of some good 
thing." 

" Shall I } what good thing, I wonder ?" 

Madge went ofF into a rippling burst of laughter, 
but, checking herself, said : 

" I'm making a dreadful noise ; what wiU Lady 

Trevor say ? but really, Paulina, you are too inno- 

<:ent. Mamma says there are so many * eligible 

^Äf/if* just now, she thinks we girls are peculiarly 

lucky/' 
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" Did she really say so to you ?" Paulina asked, 
with a little flush on her cheeks, 

" Well, no, not to me ; but I heard her say so. 
But, Paulina, don^t put on that air of surprise, as if 
you never thought about such things.'* 

"I never have,^^ said Paulina simply; "it's no- 
thing to boast of, because as IVe never heard such 
things talked about, I wasn't Hkely to think about 
them/' 

"Oh,now, Paulina, I don^t believe that; it's human 
nature to think about such subjects ; nobody re- 
quires to have them put into their heads/' 

« What subjects ?" 

" Why, love-making and matrimony. Girls must 
think about it — they can't help \t" 

** Do you think so ? Well, yes, I have sometimes 
thought about being married, but I never told any 
one because it seemed so silly. I always try not 
to think about it, because it's just as likely as not 
I never shall be married, and there's no use in 
thinking about what may be and mayn't be/' 

" No use ; well, perhaps not But it's amusing, 
and what's life for, but to amuse oneself ? Now, 
Paulina, if I had been ill as you have been, shall I 
tell you what I should have been doing ? I should 
have been worrying the doctor to death to make 
me well, or let me go out, well or ill ; then if he per- 
sisted in keeping me at home, I should have been 
fretting and fuming, and making everybody in the 
house more miserable than myself : I should have 
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spent my days in dreaming of all the fun I was 
missing, and in teasing mamma to tell me about 
all the pretty speeches made to other girls, and 
then I should have half died of envy and spite." 

" But what would be the use in making yourself 
so disagreeable, and, I should think, so unhappy ?*^ 
inquired Paulina, greatly astonished. 

"No use at all; but I'm telling you what it 
would be my nature to do. I'm born to be a 
butterfly, Fitzgerald often tells me so, and every 
creature should be careful to fulfil its vocation." 

Paulina tried to laugh, but Madge's conversa- 
tion made her feel melancholy, and her face so far 
betrayed her feelings that her visitor said : 

"You feel quite at a loss to understand my 
wickedness now, don't you, Paulina ?" 

"I think you are trying to make yourself out 
worse than you are ; so many people do that, I 
can*t think why ?" 

" Oh, many people do it because they want their 
friends to think them humble, and to praise them. 
But that isn't my reason. I never care in the least 
what other people — I mean what other girls think 
of me." 

There was a silence, and then Paulina spöke. 
" Let's talk of something more interesting than 
ourselves," she said at last. " Tell me about your 
sister Ernestine, and the Guests ; IVe seen nothing 
of them since IVe been ill." 

" Oh, Ernie is just the same ; now if she'd be a 
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butterfly sheM grow strong and live to be a woman, 
which Fm afraid is hardly likely if she goes on as 
she does at present. She despises me from the 
bottom of her soul, but Fm the happier, Paulina, 
there can't be a doubt about that." 

"Aunt Trevor thinks she should be drawn out 
of herself," said Paulina, " but it isn*t easy to foiget 
one's aches and pains. Fve found that out lately." 

" Well, but Ernie won't try ; she makes me quite 
cross sometimes, because, you know, mamma frets 
about her so, and I do believe she could get better 
if she would but try." 

" Oh, Madge, you don*t know, sometimes one 
has no heart to try ; one just feels as if one didn't 
care what happened to one." 

" You and Ernie would have a fellow-feeling, I 
should think; but I*m glad to say F know nothing 
of such feelings. Now I always thought I was the 
silliest, most wicked girl in the neighbourhood, but 
I should have thought it was very wicked to feel 
like that ; but I suppose it isn*t, for I do believe 
it is the best and most religious people who are 
the most given to getting tired of life." 

"Fm neither good nor religious," said Paulina 
coldly ; " it isn't that." 

" Well, I don't profess to understand such things. 
But you asked about the Guests ; is it really true 
that neither Margaret nor Laura have been to see 
you since youVe been lU ?" 

"TheyVe. been^ several times, but my aunts 
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haven't liked me to see any one till lately, because 
talking made me cough." 

" Well, now that*s a pity ; but it*s the way with 
old folks ; they get one idea into their heads, and 
nothing will change it, and so while taking care of 
your cough they Ve let your spirits down till you 
.are quite melancholy. Now if they'd let all the 
girls you know come to see you, you wouldn't have 
been half so dull. Now Margaret Guest is a very 
Jively sort of girl, and fearfully good, Tm sure. I 
do wonder that Lady Trevor kept her out and let 
me in; I ought to be immensely flattered, I*m 
sure." 

" Margaret has not called very lately/' Paulina 
replied. " She is always so busy, and I dåre say 
that Dr. Kane will find her even more work to do. 
5he will be very useful to him, I should think." 

" Ah, you Ve heard about his doings, I see ; he's 
what people call an active clergyman. Papa likes 
him, but mother says his sermons are rude, and to 
•tell the truth, it does seem to me rather cool of a 
man to take upon himself to tell people who are 
his equals of their little faults and failings, in a 
place too where they can't answer him or knock 
him down if they feel insulted. Of course, for the 
lower orders, it's quite the right thing ; they want 
things put plainly, or they*d never understand." 

" Then Dr. Kane does preach about the sins of 
respectable people ? not merely about drunkenness 
and swearing, poaching and stealing ? I'm rather 
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glad of that; for though I liked old Mr. Barrow 
very much, I used sometimes to think that he must 
forget that not many of the drunkards and poachers 
came to church, and so a great part of his sermon 
was generally wasted." 

" All of It, I should say," answered Madge, laugh- 
ing ; ** for I don't believe a creature Hstened to him. 
But it's very different with Dr. Kane ; I can*t help 
listening, I wish I could, for he often makes me 
very angry. I don*t like to be called ugly names> 
and he often puts me so much in mind of John the 
Baptist, that I should never be surprised if he 
changed the 'Dearly beloved brethren' into *0 
generation of vipers/ '* 

Paulina laughed. " You make me quite curious 
to go to church again," she said ; " but, Madge, you 
at least are not a viper ; what ugly name does he 
call you ?" 

" Oh, of course it is conceited to suppose myself 
specially meant, but idle people, ' cumberers of the 
ground,* are continually railed at, and even Fitz- 
gerald says he hurls such speeches specially at our 
pew. Now we are no idler than most of our friends, 
so it's very härd." 

"If you are no worse than other people, why 
suppose he means you ?" inquired Paulina, much 
amused. 

" Why ! oh, you will see fast enough when you 
know him better. Has he been to see you since 
youVe been ill, Paulina ?" 
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" Not exactly. Aunt Dorothy told me that he 
asked after me when he called last week, and she 
said perhaps she would bring him up here next 
time he called. But T rather hope she won't. I 
would rather be a little stronger before I faced him 
if he is so formidable." 

" Oh, but he's pleasant enough to speak to. He 
called the other day when mamma was out, and 
chatted very pleasantly to Ernie and me. Emie 
took quite a fancy to him, and said she wished she 
was strong enough to go to church." 

" But he*s queer, isn't he ? Aunt Dorothy is 
always in a state of astonishment at his sayings 
and doings. Aunt Trevor says he may be a 
diamond, but it*s a very rough one. Catty is the 
only person in the house who is quite his friend, 
and she is never tired of sounding his praises." 

" Catty is a great friend of mine," said Madge ; 
" she's honesty itself, and bear and brute as he may 
be, I believe the Vicar wouldn^t say anything he 
didn't think to save his life. Oh, here comes Catty 
to drive me away. Catty, it's a great mistake to 
keep Miss Paulina so quiet. I found her quite 
moped and miserable ; see how different she looks 

now." 

" She looks rather tired, Miss Hornby, to my 
thinking; but nodoubt you vecheered her up; your 
bright face is like a bit of sunshine." 

" Now that's a delightful bit of flattery, worth all 
the rubbish some people talk, because Catty means 
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it. Well, 1*11 be good then and go." And Madge 
stooped över Paulina, and gave her a Httle caressing- 
kiss, and fluttered out of the room, chattering all 
the while to the old nurse who foUowed her down- 
stairs to the hall-door. 

And Paulina lay back on the sofa, wondering^ 
whether Madge was as bright and happy as she 
always looked, or whether, if sickness came, she 
would be as cross and discontented as she pro- 
phesied. 

It was not an easy question to answer, and 
Paulina soon came to the coqclusion that much 
less will serve to satisfy some natures than others,. 
and that the pleasures which seemed Madge's food 
would be to her poison, and nothing short of it. 



CHAPTER VII. 

HENINGS. 

" My dear Madge, do you really think it wise to go 
out this afternoon ? Think how late in the year it is 
to be standing about, and what a cold wind there 
is; I am really afraid it will make your cold 
worse." 

" I'm not at all afraid, mother ; colds never take 
hold of me as they dö of some people ; besides, 
could I miss such an opportunity ? If the people at 
Henings had ever given an entertainment before, 
or were ever likely to do it again, the case would 
be different. You couldn't wish me to lose such a 
chance." 

" No, indeed. I should be very sorry, but that 
poor girl Paulina's illness is a warning." 

" Now, mother, you can*t say it is a warning to 
people to be careful, for when were the people at 
the Towers ever known to do anything imprudent? 
Put about this archery meeting at Henings — can 
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you imagine what made the old people think of 
such a thing ? Only imagine how they wiU grudge 
every morsel we eat, and every bottle of champagne 
that IS opened. I should fancy it would be the 
death of the old man. Whose doing can it be ?" 

" I haven't the least idea. Your father thinks 
that they felt bound to give some entertainment to 
which they could ask the new Vicar and his wife, 
and that they hit upon this plan as enabling them 
to be polite to a great many people at once ; but 
really a quiet dinner-party would have given them 
much less trouble, and been much more suitable." 

" Well, it wouldn't be half so much fun ; quiet 
dinner-parties are my abhorrence, and what's more 
I shouldn't have been asked. I like a höst of 
people, bright gardens, bright dresses, and a long 
afternoon of sauntering and talking rubbish. And 
this afternoon there will be the fun of watching that 
miserly old couple, and their dear son and heir." 

" Son, my dear ; grandson you mean ; I should 
think he will be little less uncomfortablethan they, 
poor things. For you may be sure that they will 
stint and screw for months to make up for to-day's 
extravagance. Leslie will be kept short of food and 
pocket-money for a long time to come." 

"Why does he bear it, mother.? Fitzgerald 
says he isn't at all a fool, as I always thought he 
must be." 

"No, I believe he took high honours at Ox- 
ford; but, you see the property is not entailed. 
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and if he offended his grandfather in any way, he 
might be cut ofF with a shilling." 

" Still, he can't have much spirit, or he vvould 
never bear all that Fitzgerald says he has to bear. 
Only think, mother, when Fitz was there last week, 
the old gentleman was railing at his grandson for 
having travelled first class from Scorry to Dudden, 
though the difference in the fare is just three- 
pence" 

"And how did Leslie bear it ?" 

" Fitz says he tried to make a joke of it till that 
made the old man frantic, and then he held his 
tongue, and was told he was sulky, and that in such 
an insulting way that Fitzgerald says he wondered 
he did not walk out of the room, only the first time 
he did, his grandmother called him back to open 
and shut the door more quietly." 

" Well, he must be tame to submit to such treat- 
ment as that ; but I suppose he is used to it. Did 
he say anything to Fitzgerald about it ?" 

"No, not a word. Fitz says that he looked 
steadily at his plate when his grandfather was 
raging at him, but that when he looked up there 
was a queer kind of twinkle in his eye, which 
showed that he thought the scene rather comic. 
I should have been too much annoyed to be 
amused." 

" It is happy for him if he can find it amusing. I 
never asked your brother what sort of a luncheon 
they gave him." 

7 
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" He said everything was in good style, but that 
they have a princely-looking butler who, he fancies, 
keeps things straight. A confidential kind of ser- 
vant he supposed, for he scolded the grandson as 
much as anybody." 

"And Leslie bore it from him! he must be 
a flat !" 

" He took no more notice than if the wind had 
been blowing in his face, Fitz says ; and the old 
butler turned away with a groan, which was meant 
to signify that the young master was incorrigible." 

" Well, he must have an awful Hfe of it. I wonder 
how he will conduct himself this afternoon." 

** Fitz says he will be told a dozen times not to 
spoil his best clothes. Oh ! mother, I believe I 
shall die with suppressed laughter before we get 
home," 

" I wish Ernie would go, it would do her good ; 
but it is of no use trying to persuade her. I wish 
anything would rouse her." 

" We must set the house on fire first," Madge re- 
plied merrily, " now, mother darling, you are always 
such an interminable time about your toilette that 
I think it would be a good plan if you set about it 
without loss of time." 

Mrs. Hornby was used to this dictation from her 
daughter, and departed good-humouredly to prepare 
herself for the intended excursion ; and about an 
hour after the party started on their drive to 
Henings. 
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Henings was a fine old family seat about five 
miles from Rentham, owned, as will have beeii 
imagined, by an old gentleman of the name of 
Bathurst. In former days it had been renowned 
for the hospitalities and festivities held under its 
roof ; but those days were gone and past, and old 
Mr. Bathurst had an unlucky craze which made 
him live in perpetual dread of impending ruin, 
talking continually of the härd times, and of the 
ruinous price of labour, and lamenting the good old 
days of his youth. He was a spare, hungry-looking 
old man, with sharp features, and a härd, rasping 
voice; and if he had any thought or affection for any 
one but himself, his face and manner greatly belied 
him. People said, and it was no great wonder, 
that his grumbling, worrying ways had brought on 
the nervous illness that had left his gentle, timid 
wife a perfect wreck, and they wondered much how 
long it would be before his grandson either ran 
away or went out of his mind. 

Most persons were of Mrs. Hornby's opinion 
that if he were not very tame he could not have 
bome it so long, for Leslie Bathurst was no longer 
a youth. He had long finished his college career, 
and since that time had been living quietly at 
Henings, as if he had no wish that could not be 
satisfied by the quietest of quiet country lives. He 
had no intimate friends, and but few acqaintances ; 
what his pursuits were no one knew, but his silent 
habits and reserved manner had convinced the 

7—2 
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country people that he was " terrible learned," and 
mighty fond of books. 

That he was not fond of society was pretty 
evident on the afternoon of the archery meeting ; 
even sharp, querulous Mr. Bathurst seemed more 
anxious to make himself agreeable to his guests 
than did his grandson, and Madge was not long 
before she whispered to her brother that " Master 
Leslie had evidently been told not to move from 
his grandmamma's side unless she gave him 
leave." 

However, as all the country-side was there, Madge 
had no lack of friends and admirers, nor of the 
rattling chatter of which she was so fond. Many 
others besides her mother and brother watched 
with pleasure as her light figure tripped hither and 
thither, and her rippling laughter mingling with the 
hum of merry voices floated on the air. 

No doubt she talked a great deal of nonsense, 
she always said she did, but it must be owned that 
her jokes and ridicule had nothing of the spite 
which gave a sting to the remarks of some no 
older than herself. 

Laura Guest was among the company, and to 
her Madge poured forth some of the amusement 
which was fiUing her wJiole soul as she watched the 
proceedings of their hösts. 

" Isn't it splendid to see old Mr. Bathurst trying 
to.act the old beau ? why his manners have lain by 
so long that they must be rusty ; he will be wom 
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out with his exertions. Actually dragging that 
heavy seat on to the grass for mamma and Lady 
Setoun to sit upon. Laura, don*t you feel ashamed 
to stånd still and let him do it ? remember he is 
nearer eighty than seventy." 

" Is he ? Mrs. Bathurst looks much older ; poor 
old lady, I like her face." 

"Papa says she used to be pretty; now she 
looks so ill and fretful, it makes me sad to watch 
her. I wonder why she looks so miserable, and 
why she keeps nagging at her grandson ? Vm sure 
he is very attentive to her." 

"Mother says it is because of her wretched 
health, but it must be very härd to bear. While I 
was standing there she scolded him for everything 
he said and everything he did. No wonder he 
looks afraid to move." 

"Yes, doesn't he.^ But why does he bear it .^ 
They seem quite to forget that he is not a child in 
pinafores." 

"He has ventured to leave her side now. I 
believe she has sent him to entertain us. I heard 
her say to him: 'Why don't you try to amuse 
your young friends?' Just as if we were all a set 
of children. Yes, here he comes, don't you pity 
him, Madge ? such a speech as that would make 
me feel hopelessly stupid for an hour." 

"Perhaps he never feels anything else," said 
Madge in a low tone, as Leslie approached the 
group of young ladies^ and in a slightly embarrassed 
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manner invited them to repair to the archery ground 
which up to that time every one seemed to have 
forgotten. 

"Oh yes, we forgot entirely that we had any 
serious work before us," Madge replied merrily. 
" I was thinking I had come siniply to enjoy myself 
and see this splendid old place." 

" Well, if you tire of the serious work of archery, 
you can return to the easier task of admiration," 
Leslie Bathurst replied languidly, and witl^ what 
Madge^s quick eyes discerned to be a mighty effort 
to say something proper. " He didn't finish his 
speech properly though," she thought. " It was 
too abrupt by far." 

" You think it very serious work too, Fm sure," 
she pursued aloud, " most fatiguing and oppressive 
work, I can see." 

" Indeed, Miss Hornby, you have most wonderful 
sight then, but perhaps you will scarcely believe 
me when I say that I have never touched a bow in 
my life as yet, so that I cannot say how it affects 
me, whether seriously or not." 

" I can believe anything of you ; this place is like 
an enchanted castle to me, and to pretend to under- 
stand the ways of its inmates would be absurd." 

" You see things through spectacles of wondrous 
hues. Miss Hornby," said the young man in a tone 
of surprise ; " your brother told me as much, but 
seen with the natural eyes, I am afraid we are 
extremely ordinary mortals." 
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" Nay, you have yourself just laid claim to the 
monstrous virtue of total abstinence from archery, 
that in itself is to pretend to a superiority almost 
insulting, and which we find it härd to excuse." 

" I am sorry, I had no such intention ; our virtues 
then come to us unawares. But here comes your 
brother ; is he an archer böld ?" 

"Fitzgerald, oh, in all kinds of sports he is a 
perfect genius ; archery, lawn-tennis, croquet, 
nothing comes amiss to him. He says everything 
is a help to get rid of time." 

" Does it häng so heavy on his hands ?" inquired 
Leslie with a careless tone, but with a puzzled look 
directed towards Captain Hornby, who came up to 
them at that moment and inquired, "May I be 
allowed to ask what my sister has been saying 
about me, Bathurst? something extraordinary, I 
can see from your look of astonishment." 

" Oh, you are quite welcome to know," Madge 
replied ; ** I was simply telling Mr. Bathurst that 
you consider all the modern inventions, such as 
lawn-tennis and croquet, wonderful alleviations of 
the burdens of life." 

"And were advising him to try them, I con- 
clude ?" 

"No, indeed, if Mr. Bathurst's life is weighed 
down by no burdens, and indeed in such a lovely 
place as this one can scarcely dream of such things, 
why should he seek alleviations ? Am I not talk- 
ing quite like a book, Fitzgerald ?*' 
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" Quite, but suppose you betake yourself to your 
bow, the ladies are waiting for some one to begin, 
and as you are not shy, you had better make the 
start." 

Madge was nothing loath, for though chattering 
was to her the height of enjoyment, shooting 
showed to advantage the graces of her slender 
figure, and this she knew full well. Wherever she 
was she was sure to be surrounded by a little group 
of admirers, and admiration was life to poor Madge 
Hornby. And Laura Guest, sitting unnoticed on 
a garden-seat at a little distance, watched and 
envied. Yes, envied, though she knew it was 
foolish, even knew that in her heart she did not 
care for the admiration of the silly girls and still 
sillier youths that fluttered round bright sunshiny 
Madge, yet envied the power of attraction and 
thought how pleasant it must be to be sought out 
and courted and made much of as Madge always 
was. It seemed to be no trouble to Madge to keep 
up that easy flow of talk which amused people, and 
which rippled on so ceaselessly that lazy listeners 
were spared all the trouble of response ; Laura did 
not really wish to be possessed of this power, but 
to be liked, or at least, not to be neglected, must 
be very pleasant. Margaret, she knew, would say 
that no sensible person would tolerate the silly talk 
of the young people who flocked round Madge 
Hornby, but Laura knew that she was not sensible 
like Margaret, and much she feared that she should 
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never be strong-minded enough to be utterly indif- 
ferent to forgetfulness and neglect. Not that she 
minded or disliked sitting quietly on a bench in a 
very lovely spöt, she always preferred silence to 
conversation, and if none had been there to see 
her, she would have been perfectly at rest and 
satisfied; but the thought that others were thinking 
and perhaps saying, "There is that poor Laura 
Guest whom no one ever notices," was quite enough 
to make her wretched, though all the while she 
told herself that it was ridiculous to care about 
such things. Once or twice she thought she would 
join the party round the targets, but while she 
hesitated, voices and the rustle of dresses told that 
the elder part of the coinpany were approaching to 
see the shooting ; they too would notice her, her 
mother would perhaps be vexed, what had she 
better do ? 

"You do not shoot, Miss Guest?" she started 
and turned round to see the aged mistress of 
Henings, leaning on her grandson's arm, standing 
close behind her. Two other ladies whom Laura 
did not know were with her, and Laura sprang up 
to yield her seat to them, saying timidly : " No, I 
have never tried." 

The old lady sat down panting, while Leslie went 
to fetch seats for the other guests, and again Laura 
felt most awkward. To leave the old lady might 
seem rude, to stay might seem silly; oh for 
Madge's ready tact ! 
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The three ladies talked together, and Laura stood 
still, growing every moment more uncomfortable, 
till LesHe returned with a basket chair and invited 
her to be seated ; this drew the old lady*s attention 
to her once more, and she exclaimed querulously : 
" I quite thought, LesHe, that you were seeing to 
the entertainment of the young people, and yet this 
poor girl has been left sitting here for hours by 
herself and no one has even invited her to shoot. 
It is most annoying to find how stupid and awkward 
you are/' Then turning to Lady Setoun, who was 
seated beside her, she wailed on : " Fm sure in our 
young days, politeness and . courtesy were natural 
to every gentleman, now it seems that they have 
to be taught, but really it is härd on a poor invalid 
like me." 

Lady Setoun in her heart knew not which to 
pity most, the poor harassed old lady, or the 
grandson, whose open, handsome face, wore a 
badgered look, and who turned now with a forced 
attempt at pleasantry to Laura, saying : " I believe 
it is because I dislike all such diversions myself 
that I continually forget that others may wish to 
join them ; but will you forgive my neglect and 
come, Miss Guest ?" 

To refuse would have annoyed Mrs. Bathurst, so 
Laura rose at once, and Leslie walked beside her 
down the long green slope that lay between them 
and the archers, saying : " Don't be persuaded to 
shoot if you don't like it, Miss Guest; there are 
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many people luckilywho prefer sensible conver- 
sation." 

" I am quite contented to sit still and look about 
me," Laura said ; " those grand old trees are quite 
a picture." 

" They make a nice background to tbe house/' 
Leslie replied in an absent way ; " it is funny to 
think how many people have never seen this place 
before to-day." 

" And you, having lived here all your life, do not 
notice its beauties, I suppose ?" 

" Well, I don't know about that ; I am very fond 
of it. I wish we could be more civil and friendly 
with our neighbours and see them here oftener, but 
my grandmother's health and my grandfather's 
age make that almost impossible." 

" And you regret it ? I thought you seemed to 
find society a bore." 

" Thafs laziness, pure laziness. Fm used to a 
quiet life, and so any change bothers me ; but if it 
happened oftener, I should grow used to it, and 
not indulge in long dreams and forget to attend to 
my guests." 

" Really, you need not be so very penitent," said 
Laura, laughing. " I did not consider myself 
neglected, at least not more than usual. Oh, I 
didn't mean that ; how stupid I am." 

Leslie glanced at her, then thinking to himself : 
" She's unattractive and she knows it," he changed 
the subject, saying : " It seemed to me queer to ask 
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the new Vicar to this kind of thing, but he doesn't 
seem to dislike it ; he's a happy sort of fellow, 
nothing he has to do comes amiss to him." 

"Do you like him ?" inquired Laura rather eagerly. 

" Like him, I hardly know ; he amazes me, but 
I fancy he does that to everybody, my grandfather 
more than any one." 

" What do you mean, Mr. Bathurst ?" 

" Don't you know ? Why he never says or does 
anything like any one else. Most people, if they 
do not understand your conduct or words, beat 
about the bush, and ask a hundred indirect questions 
to find out the explanation they want. He goes 
right at the matter, and asks point-blank what you 
mean. Then in the matter of charity, he doesn't 
deal in hints, but he comes to my grandfather and 
says straight out, * I want so much, will you give it 
me }' It takes my grandfather's breath away, but 
nevertheless he respects him, I can see that." 

" Yes, and I like that about him too ; but his 
sermons are stränge ; Margaret does not think him 
quite sound, I believe, do you ?" 

Leslie hesitated. " I should scareely like to 
express an opinion. Miss Guest," he said ; " when I 
feel a man is miles ahead of me, it always appears 
to me a kind of conceit to profess myself a judge 
of his orthodoxy ; I believe ladies don't see things 
in that light, at least Tve noticed that they are very 
quick to discover whether a man is sound or not, 
and they seldom speak with any doubt as you do." 
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" Ah, when I feel inclined to like any one, I can 
very easily persuade myself he is all right. And 
I do like Dr. Kane's honesty, though the things he 
says are rather härd to bear." 

" What things ? In his sermons — oh, they keep 
one awake. There, he is watching the archery; 
shall we go and join him ?" 

Laura gladly agreed, and the Vicar^s strong 
grasp of her hand revived her confidence in herself ; 
there was something so kindly in it, it set her at her 
ease at once. 

" Where have you two sulky people been ? are 
neither of you competitors for Mrs. Bathursfs silver 
arrow, or have you löst your chances and gone 
away to brood över your misfortunes ?" 

" Miss Guest, will you have a try ? come, Laura, 
do !" entreaties were rained on Laura from all sides ; 
she was in distinguished company now, and there 
was little likelihood of her being neglected. 

" You are not to be moved, eh ?" said Dr. Kane 
good-humouredly ; "well, I think youYe right, 
much better fun to look on. Well shot that! 
Come, Bathurst, do you never applaud ?'* 

" I didn't see, who was it ?" 

" Didn't see, because you weren^t looking. It's 
your business to look, man ; hasn't your grandfather 
been telling you to make yourself agreeable ? and 
don't the fair nymphs look to you for encourage- 
ment ?" 

"I hope not. I wasn't bom under that lucky 
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Står which makes one see fun in everything ; and I 
am a poor hand at pretending enthusiasm for things 
which I care nothing for." 

"Don't you care to see young people enjoy 
themselves ? I do. I like of all things to hear that 
ringing laugh. There, listen to it, and get rid of 
all those horrid notions that have taken such hold 
upon our friend the Captain there, and with which 
I do believe he has infected you." 

" What notions, Dr. Kane .?" 

" Oh, don't ask me, it's enough to make a man 
bilious to talk about them. Why, that everything 
is a bore, life^s a bore, timeds a bore, society is a 
bore, solitude a still greater bore, and I conclude 
self s the greatest bore of all." 

Laura laughed at the languid lisping tone which 
Dr. Kane assumed as he said this, but there was no 
smile on the speaker*s face, only a look expressive 
of the most thorcugh contempt. Leslie coloured 
slightly as he replied : " You put it strongly ; those 
are certainly not exactly my sentiments." 

" Fm glad of it ; then for pity's sake, man, why 
wear such a hang-dog look ?" 

Leslie's brow flushed almost angrily, but con- 
trolling himself quickly, he replied with an embar- 
rassed laugh : " Your questions come so suddenly, 
Dr. Kane, that an answer is not always forth- 
coming." 

" Nay, don't trouble to give one ; and forgive me 
if my exclamation seemed impertinent. IVe a way 
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of saying what I think — a meddlesome way, the 
people here think, so they tell me." 

" They tell you so !" exclaimed Laura, as the 
Vicar*s eye met hers. 

" Yes, I'm paid in my own coin, you see ; the 
good people here can be very plain-spoken if need 
be, and the old patriarch at the toll-gate told me 
the other day that I hit a deal too härd ; folks here 
weren^t used to it, and didn't like it. I might scold 
as much as I liked at drunkards and such like, 
because they weren't often in church to hear, and 
so it would do no harm, but respectable folks 
expected better treatment, and would prefer to be 
told of their faults more gently." 

" How very rude of him !" remarked Laura, " but 
he thinks himself privileged because he is so old." 

" Privileged to say what other folks are too polite 
to do more than hint," replied Dr. Kane ; " but härd 
words break no bones. Miss Guest." 

" No, but yet " 

" Yet what r 

" Are not people more won by love than by 
terror.^ do not persuasions effect more than threaten- 
ings ? I often hear people say so." Laura blushed 
painfuUy as she spöke, it seemed to her that she 
was most presumptuous, but the Vicar only smiled 
encouragingly, and Leslie Bathurst made a gesture 
of assent that gave her confidence. 

" No doubt you are right in the main, but let me 
suggest two ideas which perhaps have never occurred 
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to you, premising of course that I am not talking of 
myself nor of the people of Rentham, but of some 
imaginary parson and parish. Picture to yourself 
if you can a parish that has gone to sleep, the 
people being most of them in the condition of the 
Lincolnshire farmer — Tennyson's poem, I mean — 
who heard the parson a buzzing away över his head 
without the faintest conception that what was said 
in any way concerned him. They sleep through 
the services and go home quite contented. How 
about the soft words and gentle persuasions to such 
drowsy Hsteners ? will they be anything but pleasant 
narcotics to deepen the death-like sleep ? That is 
one idea, though doubtless you will say, what has 
that to do with a place like Rentham ? Well, let 
that pass; and in the second place, imagine the 
parish priest, again no acquaintance of yours or 
mine, a man not gifted with soft-tongued eloquence, 
but apt at reproof, capable of any amount of scold- 
ing, should he strain the power of which he has but 
a scant supply, or make use of that of which he has 
abundance ? What think you, Miss Guest ?" 

But Laura's eyes were fixed on the ground ; it 
had struck her forcibly that her language had been 
shockingly presumptuous, and at this inquiry she 
could only say: "Oh, Dr. Kane, don*t ask me! 
how can I tell !" 

Probably the Vicar had never expected or desired 
an opinion from the timid young girl to whom he 
spöke ; indeed Laura was greatly puzzled to under- 
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Stånd his meaning, and when, a few minutes after, 
he was engaged in conversation with the elder Mr. 
Hornby, and finally stroUed away with him, she 
looked at Leslie Bathurst and exclaimed: "But I 
do believe he meant himself all the while !" 

" Of course/' replied Leslie, " and I suppose he's 
right. If a man tries to shape his course and 
mould himself to suit the requirements of a set of 
country people whose lives run pretty much in one 
groove, he must lose all individuality and become 
in time miserably weak and inane." 

" Then you think he should not trouble to make 
himself liked ? Margaret says he will be of no use 
here if he does not gain the people^s affections." 

" Affections are gained in different ways, we shall 
see. We don't necessarily dislike a dentist or a 
doctor because they hurt us, and if Dr. Kane does 
maul our pet failings rather savagely, we may 
discover in time that faithful are the wounds of a 
friend." 

" Oh, I don*t mind it for myself, I know if s very 
good for me^ but I always wish he would not vex 
mamma and Margaret as he does. They are so 
good, you know." 

" Are they ? Well, then they can console them- 

selves that he is not talking about them ; but I am 

afraid very few of us have that satisfaction ; but, 

Miss Guest, some tea is going forward yonder, will 

you not go in for some ?" 

Laura was soon in the midst of the gay crowd 

8 
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round the tea-tables, which were spread under some 
glorious beeches, and her young friends were plying 
her with eager questions : " Why didn't you come 
and shoot ? what have you been talking to the Vicar 
about ? You looked so modest, we were quite curious; 
was he hearing you your catechism ?" And again : 
" Laura, youVe a regular humbug, pretending to be 
shy, and yet contriving to make that sulky young 
Mr. Bathurst talk ; weVe seen it all, you need not 
think you weren't noticed." 

" You were quite welcome to see all there was to 
be seen," Laura replied ; but, nevertheless, when 
they were in the carriage driving home, she could 
not help wishing that Margaret had not been there 
to see. Laura was half afraid of Margaret, and 
though the latter said nothing, her sister read dis- 
approval in her face, and knew quite well that 
Margaret was saying to herself, " Dr. Kane is gain- 
ing a most dangerous influence över Laura ; how 
foolish she must be to be deceived by his earnest 
manner into fancying him all that a minister ought 
to be." And Laura dreaded that her sister should 
conceive these ideas, because she knew well that an 
idea once conceived was clung to and cherished by 
her sister, as if to own herself mistaken was worse 
than to own to some deadly sin. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DARK CLOUDS. 

" Well, I'm very sorry for you ; some families do 
seem to have extraordinary runs of bad luck. I 
wonder you are so patient, Paulina ; why, when I 
heard Lady Trevor tell mamma the other day that 
you were ever so much better, I thought, of course, 
you'd be able to be at the county ball this winter, 
but I suppose now you'll be done out of that 
again ; Lady Trevor will not like to be seen there, 
now Mrs. West is so ill ; people would talk, though 
I should say it's very absurd to mind that, for your 
aunt can't be always in a sick person^s room, and 
she might just as well spend an evening at a ball as 
in her own drawing-room/' 

So said Madge Hornby, addressing Paulina 
Feilding, whom she had met in the village one 
bright frosty day about Christmas-time. Paulina 
was, as she said, all right again, but sickness had 
again visited the Towers, and this time it was her 

8—2 
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youngest aunt who was stricken down with a disease 
from which there could be no hope of rallying. 
Doctors had come from London, and all had said 
the same thing; if the complaint had been dis- 
covered months before, an operation might have 
saved her Hfe, but now it would be useless. There 
wäs nothing to be done. Absolutely nothing, and 
this was the news which Paulina had just communi- 
cated to Madge, and which Madge had received 
with what she considered warm sympathy. 

It never entered her head that the approaching 
death of an aunt could so affect Paulina as to make 
the prospect of a ball utterly indifferent to her ; 
the sickness of her friends only disturbed her in so 
faras it rendered the house dull, and interrupted 
the usual course of amusements ; no doubt Paulina 
felt her aunfs illness, for Tt must be härd indeed to 
be shut out from all participation in the winter^s 
gaieties, when her own illness had prevented her 
joining in the summer festivities. 

" It really seems most unlucky ; if thingsgo on at 
this råte, you will be an old maid, simply because 
youVe been cooped up till you are too old to be 
married ; what can be done ? Would your aunts 
let you go out if mamma undertook to chaperon 
you. I am sure she would be delighted !" 

" Madge, how can you !" Paulina began ; then 
the feelings which she had been choking down ever 
since the last hope had departed, burst forth, and the 
tears fell fast. " You didn't really think I was so 
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selfish as to be fretting about parties and balls when 
there is such trouble at home," she sobbed ; " how 
could you think such a thing !" 

" Well, really," said good-humoured Madge, " I 
suppose I didn't think at all, I don't believe I ever 
do. It was very stupid of me, but you know, 
Paulina, I haven't an aunt in the world that I care 
two straws about, so I quite foi^ot that this might 
be a great trouble to you. Vm so sorry." 

" It isn't merely that we are going to lose her," 
sobbed on Paulina : " but every one says it is such 
a suffering death ; the doctors said : * Don't wish 
her to live,* that is so dreadful." 

Madge's bright face grew awe-struck and 
solemn. 

" Yes," she said, drawing a long breath, " that 
must be dreadful. IVe never had an ache or pain 
except toothache, and that, one always knows, 
can't last long. To have to go on suffering day 
after day, and feel it must get worse, till the most 
dreadful thing of all happens — oh ! yes, it must be 
horrible. But you will go away, you and your 
sisters, won't you, Paulina ? Why should you stay 
in the house and see it all V* 

"Oh! I couldn^t go away. I wouldn't leave 
Aunt Ellen for anything ; and perhaps I may be of 
a little use." 

" In nursing— oh, they can get a nurse, they surely 
will, rich people always do ; and it will be so bad 
for you, Paulina, to see such suffering." 
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" If aunt has to bear it, I ought to be able to 
bear to see it. I may have the same to bear myself 
some day. But it will be very härd. Aunt Trevor 
says * It's God's will/ and Aunt Ellen says ' It*s 
God's will/ and that seems to make it easier for 
theni, but it makes no difference to me, I only 
wonder why it's God*s will to send such dreadful 
suffering to any one who always was so good and 
gentle, and tried so härd to please Him." 

" Ah ! that's more than I can tell. You must 
ask Margaret Guest, or some of the good people ; 
they'll give you a dozen reasons before youVe time 
to breathe, and each will be more incomprehensible 
than the last. It seems to me that if weVe got to 
die, perhaps it's as well we should get sick of 
living first, and pain*s the surest thing to make us 
that." 

But Paulina was not attending ; her own sad 
thoughts made Madge's very voice seem jarring and 
discordant, and bidding her good-bye she passed on 
through the lodge-gates, and up the long avenue 
that led home. 

The day might be bright, but all brightness 
seemed gone from the young girVs life. It was her 
first near acquaintance with suffering and coming 
death, and again and again she said to herself, 
" Oh ! why cannot people all die quickly, without 
knowing anything about it before ; why must she 
suffer like this, and no one be able to help her ?" 
Lady Trevor*s answer, "It's God's will!" did 
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nothing to quiet the rebelHous agitation of her 
heart ; it only prompted the bitter question : " Why 
is It God's will ? it would never be my will that 
any one I love should suffer. Am I kinder than 
God ?" 

And as she thought and reasoned thus, Paulina 
almost persuaded herself that no one felt as she 
did for her aunt's sufferings. The quiet uncom- 
plaining grief of the three old ladies seemed cold 
and heartless to her ; and they, accustomed as 
they vvere to Paulina's reserved and undemonstra- 
tive ways, were amazed and perplexed at her 
passionate grief, and horrified at the rebellious 
accents that fell from her lips. It was the first time 
that the secrets of her vehement but self-restrained 
nature had revealed themselves, and in their 
astonishment the kind old ladies asked each other 
who could have put such fearful thoughts into their 
niece's head, and resolved that as much as possible 
she should be kept from seeing her aunt's suffering, 
lest her rebellious spirit should disturb the invalid's 
peace, and also gather food for its own murmur- 
ings. 

" It is, It must be that Madge Hornby," Miss 
Dorothy Feilding said. " The girl has no reverence 
in her nature, and it is her parents' fault ; once let a 
child criticise and find fault with its parents' actions, 
and it will go on from bad to worse, till even God's 
dealings with His creatures are canvassed and dis- 
cussedy and praised, and blamed, as if He was no 
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greater, but rather inferior to, the work of His own 
hands." 

" But yet Paulina ought to have more sense than 
tö be influenced by her. Ah ! if the child did but 
know how she adds to her own suffering by her 
want of trust and faith ; well, talking wiU but make 
the matter worse, she wiU acquiesce in time." 

And so, in a suUen way, she did. There could 
be no doubt that it was God's will, she told herself^ 
since otherwise it could not happen ; but what then ? 
it only proved that His will was sometimes härd 
and cruel, and the hours which, in spite of Lady 
Trevor's wishes, she spent in Mrs. West*s room> 
were hours of such bitter repining, that the calm 
look which had been habitual to her face began to 
be changed for a härd, fretful expression, which it 
grieved her aunts to see. 

Fortunately for Mrs. West, Paulina*s natural 
reserve enabled her to disguise these feelings when 
with the invalid ; and so the peace and quiet that 
reigned in that room of dread suffering was all un- 
disturbed. But the more unmurmuringly her aunt 
endured, the more Paulina's murmurs increased, till 
the sea of passion raged and swelled, and I know 
not what bitter things she did not allow herself to 
think. 

Thus the weeks of January, February, and March 
passed, and April days were coming ; and still the 
suffering went on and increased daily, and the 
patience of the poor invalid failed but seldom^ 
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though all around had but one thought, " Oh that 
it were över !'* 

Still, though their loving hearts were wrung with 
sorrow for her, the three old ladies continually 
said : " It is God^s will, it must be best !" With 
these words they constantly stopped the fervent 
longing thart would arise, that relief in some form 
or other might be granted ; and she, she did not 
say " it must be," but " it is best." 

To Paulina it was all a mystery ; sometimes she 
said to herself that these words were an empty form, 
her aunts said them because they thought it right ; 
then she rebuked herself for disrespect, and felt 
that within her was nothing but a wild waste of 
rebellious thoughts, över which she had no control 
and which she had long ceased to wish to subdue. 

Everything was so hopelessly miserable,- she said 
to herself, as having been dismissed from the sick- 
room on account of a bad headache, which she could 
not conceal, she hid herself, as she thought, from 
notice in the deep window of the drawing-room. 
Visitors were but seldom admitted now, and 
Paulina felt safe from intrusion there. So she threw 
herself down on the settee by the window, and let 
the time slip by unmarked by any movement, 
much less by any train of thought. Her aunt's 
room was overhead, and from time to time a foot- 
step crossed the floor. Paulina took no notice of 
this, nor of the faint sounds of voices, and she had 
lain there long before she thought of moving. But 
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at length the solitude began to grow terrible to her, 
and she rose, thinking that her own bedroom would 
be nearer to the sick-room than this ; and her 
nerves were in such an agitated state that, while 
she knew herself to be unfit to be there, she could 
scarcely bear to keep away. The door of her 
aunt's room opened on a long gallery, and here, as 
she passed to her own room, Paulina lingered and 
listened. A voice, not that of any of her aunts, 
was speaking or reading, Paulina did not notice 
which ; she knew the voice, but whose it was 
mattered little then ; the words that reached her 
ear, familiar though they were, came with new and 
wondrous force to her, coming as they did from 
that bedside : " The cup that my Father hath given 
me, shall I not drink it ?" What followed she 
did not hear, the voice was hushed and quiet, but 
had been slightly raised to speak those words, and 
Paulina dränk them in as if they had been spöken 
to her. She forgot where she was standing, forgot 
that she had meant to go to her room, and remained 
leaning against the wall, löst in thought till the 
door, that was ajar, was pushed gently open, and 
Dr. Kane came out, shaking hands with Lady 
Trevor as he left the room. It was too late to run 
away, and Paulina did not attempt it, but came 
forward to meet him, saying : 

" They sent me out of the room because my head 
ached, but it is so härd to keep away from Aunt 
Ellen now." 
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" Poor child !" was all the Vicar's response ; "come 
out into the garden for a fevv minutes, it will do 
you good." 

To this Paulina rather unwillingly assented ; and 
he walked up and down by her sid^ without speak- 
ing, thinking that perhaps she had been left too 
long alone, but, at the same time, guessing that she 
was scarcely fit to talk. 

And this quiet walk stilled the agitation of 
Paulina's mind, and by degrees, as the words rung 
in her head, " The cup that my Father hath given 
me, shall I not drink it ?" and echoed there again 
and again, she began to think : " I should like to 
hear him say that again, I wish he would ;" and as 
he still walked on in silence, she began : 

"Dr. Kane, doesn't trouble sometimes make 
people more wicked than they were before ?" 

He started, then without looking at her, said 
rather abruptly : 

" Sometimes, no doubt it does." 

Paulina was chilled and disappointed, but she 
had broken the ice, and now went on despe- 
rately. 

" My aunts are so good and patient, they say 
this is God's will, and that makes them quite con- 
tented ; but I can't be contented to lose Aunt Ellen, 
or to see her suffer as she does/' Paulina stopped, 
then with a great sob in her voice, she went on : 
"It seems to me God's will is a very härd will 

to US." 
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Perhaps the Vicar was surprised at this sudden 
burst of confidence from a young girl to whom he 
had but seldom spöken, for he was quite silent for 
some minutes, and when he spöke it was merely to 
repeat the words he had said before, " Poor child !*' 

His tone was gentle and full of sympathy, but 
Paulina was eager for something more, and ex- 
claimed vehemently : 

" I suppose it is very wicked to feel like that, but 
I can't help it." 

His look said " Can't you ?" but still he did not 
speak till Paulina said, almost impatiently : 

" Can I help it, Dr. Kane ?" 

Then he broke silence, and with his usual prompt 
decision said, " Yes, to be sure you can, and you must 
help it." Then when Paulina exclaimed again that 
it was impossible ; she knew God's will must be 
done, but she could not feel that it was best, he 
stopped her suddenly, saying resolutely that she 
must not talk in that manner, and further still, she 
must not let herself think such thoughts ; it was dan- 
gerous and sinful. Then, as if fearing he had been 
unduly stern, he added : " Poor child, you scarcely 
know what you think just now, don't try to analyse 
your thoughts and feelings, you cannot do it." 

" But, Dr. Kane, it is all so wretched, and what- 
ever you may think, it is true, I cannot help my 
thoughts." 

"Never mind your thoughts. Take the great 
Masterns words, and say, * The cup which my Father 
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hath given me, shall I not drink it ?' Yes, look at 
your cup of sorrow on every side if you will, but 
every time you look at it, say, 'My Father hath given 
it me/ and by-and-by, if not to-day or to-morrow, 
you will finish the verse, and say, * shall I not drink 
it ?' " And the Vicar was silent again, and remained 
so till they had twice paced the avenue and again 
reached the hall-door, where Paulina held out her 
hand with a " Good-bye, thank you," trembling on 
her lips ; but the voice refused to come, and then 
she disappeared up the broad stairs and fled away 
to her room. 

She did not come down to dinner, old Catty 
carried hers to her room, and when she sat up to 
eat it, her face swelled and red with crying, the 
kind old woman said: "You'11 feel better now, 
Miss Lina ; youVe been trying härd not to give way, 
but it's better not ; tears do one good sometimes," 

" I couldn't help it," Paulina said ; and then she 
wept again, till her slight figure seemed to shake 
with the violence of her sobs, and the old woman 
grew frightened and tried her soothing powers to 
the very utmost, but in vain. 

At last Paulina found voice enough to speak. 
" Don't, Catty ; let me alone ; I shall stop when Tve 
done, I can't till then ;" and the old nurse saw that 
she was right and went away and left her, saying 
to the maids in the servants* hall : " How any one 
can think our young lady cold and heartless, I 
can't imagine ; why she^s just fretting her life out 
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about poor Mrs. West, and she nothing but her 
aunt too." 

But it was not all for her aunt that Paulina 
wept ; she had acquired an insight into the secret 
of the last few weeks of misery, and had begun to 
discover that half her trouble came from herself. 
She could do nothing by halves ; till now she had 
rebelled wildly against her God, now she as vehe- 
mently reproached herself. If He was her Father, 
should she not have trusted Him ? Yes, her aunts 
were right, and she was all wrong. And before 
long, she bégan to think that she would go back to 
her aunt*s room, and see if she could not watch 
that suffering without feeling so desperately angry ; 
she almost thought she could, but remembering 
how tear-stained her face must be, she wisely 
resolved to wait till the next morning. Aunt Ellen 
had enough to bear without seeing her trouble. " I 
will get Aunt Trevor to let me stay with her while 
they are all at church," she said to herself ; " that 
will be two whole hours ; what if she should moan 
all the time ?" 

Happily perhaps for Paulina, Lady Trevor would 
not permit this arrangement. "Aunt Ellen is a 
little easier this morning," was her answer to 
Paulina's entreaty, "and your aunt Dorothy 
wishes to stay with her, so we will all go to church 
as usual. You look none the better for your head- 
ache, my dear," she added, scanning the girl closely. 

So Paulina went to church, and in the services of 
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that day the new-found thought of God, her Father, 
grew more familiar to her mind. It was such a 
thought to rest her tired heart upon, and as again 
and again the words " Our Father " passed her lips, 
she seemed to draw nearer and nearer to His feet, 
and to reah'se the truth of the words that were 
being sung: 

'* No earthly Father loves like Thee ; 
No mother e*er so mild, 
Bears and forbears as Thou hast done 
With me, Thy sinful child." 

So she hugged her new-found comfort close, and 
meant to brood över it, and think of nothing else 
all day ; but unhappily for her, Lady Trevor was 
no sooner in the churchyard than numbers of 
acquaintances crowded round, eager for news of the 
invalid. Paulina took her Httle sisters by the hand 
and tried to slip past her aunt, and gain the lodge- 
gates without being stopped and questioned ; but 
she was disappointed. Madge Hornby and her 
brother were a little way ahead of her, busy talk- 
ing, she hoped ; but no, they turned and spied her, 
and much to her vexation, waited for her to come 

upé 

As usual, Madge was overflowing with conver- 
sation. " How is your poor aunt ? Good gracious, 
how ill you look ! What do you think ? mammans 
stopped at home this moming, because she is sure 
Dr. Kane preaches at her — isn't it fun ? I tell her 
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it IS very conceited of her to take such fancies into 
her head ; and how he would laugh if he knew it." 

"Madge," said her brother impatiently, "you 
would try the patience of a saint. Here is Miss 
Feilding, utterly done up with nursing, and you 
rattle on with your rubbish as if every one cared to 
hear your voice as much as you do yourself " 

" Polite," said Madge, laughing, but not one whit 
offended ; " brothers always consider themselves 
privileged to say the very rudest things. But, 
Lina, darling, how is your aunt? you haven't 
told me." 

" Because you did not give Miss Feilding a 
chance of speaking," muttered Captain Homby 
moodily. 

But Paulina did not hear this remark, and only 
replied quietly, " that her aunt was much the same, 
only a Httle easier to-day." 

"Then there's still no hope? How dreadful! 
and yet she lingers so long !" To Paulina's ears 
the thoughtless girVs words seemed to mean, " Why 
can't she die or get better ?" but perhaps Madge 
had no such thought. Anything which even for a 
moment checked her giddy chatterwas burdensome 
to her, and this her brother saw if Paulina did not. 

" I suppose since she suffers so terribly you have 
almost ceased to wish her life prolonged ?" he said 
gently; he wanted to soften the heartlessness of 
his sister's manner, and Paulina felt his kindness, 
and responded gratefuUy : 
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" We scarcely know^ what we wish, but she is so 
patient, we only think how dear she is." 

" But she is better to-day ; oh, I dåre say she'll 
get well after all. You should look on the bright 
side, Paulina ; you are too young to be gloomy and 
foreboding ;" so Madge broke in again. " This soft 
spring weather will be life to her ; do try and per- 
suade her to be carried out into the garden one of 
these warm days ; I should not wonder if she im- 
proved rapidly if she once got out." 

** Madge !" exclaimed Captain Homby, " are you 
wild ?" 

But Paulina replied sadly, " I am sure you have 
no idea how ill she is ; the doctor says she 
may live several weeks, but she grows so rapidly 
thinner that we scarcely expect it, and of course 
she does not wish it." 

" No, one might as well be dead as shut up in 
one's room," said Madge; "at least if one could 
only think death was the end of it ; I wish one 
could ; I mean to try. Oh, Lina, don't look so 
shocked ; when will you grow used to my way of 
talking r 

" Never, it is to be hoped !" exclaimed her brother 
angrily. " Miss Feilding, don't listen to her ; she 
ought to be shut up in a lunatic asylum. Pray 
don*t imagine that we are all like her ; my father 
and mother feel most deeply for your trouble." 

" Fitz, Fitz, do look ! the Vicar is pursuing us ; 
Iet's fly. He saw me giggling in church, and is 

9 
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preparing a most annihilating scowl as he ap- 
proaches." 

" If you'd give up your objectionable practices in 
church, you wouldn*t be troubled with such an 
uneasy conscience. You may nin away if you 
like, I am not afraid of him. Probably he is not 
troubling his head in the least about you ; but he 
seems in a tremendous hurry." 

" I was trying to catch you before you moved 
on," said Dr. Kane as he approached, looking at 
Lina. " Lady Trevor missed you, and wished you 
to hurry home ; she and Miss Feilding took the 
foot-path across the fields." 

Paulina looked startled. " I did not know she 
was in a hurry," she answered ; " she was talking 
to Mrs. Guest when I left her." 

" Yes, but she had a message from the Towers, 
a servant came in haste to fetch her, and I think 
she wished for you." 

" Aunt Ellen ?" asked Paulina, with white face 
and trembling lips. 

The Vicar^s look said " Yes," but he only replied : 
** You had better make haste, I will come with you, 
your aunt wished it ;" and bowing to the Hornbys, 
he foUowed Paulina, who set ofT to run towards 
home. Swift of foot as she was, the avenue was 
so long that her breath failed her ere she reached 
the door, and his steady rapid stride brought him 
there as soon as her. 

There was an awful stillness in the house, and 
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when panting Paulina stood at last in the hall, she 
looked round at Dr. Kane as if in a dream. 

. He had laid his hat on the hall-table, and was 
watching her, and now seeing her hesitation, he 
said quietly: "You had better sit down for two 
minutes, take off your bonnet, and quiet yourself ; 
you have heated yourself and are out of breath." 

Paulina obeyed him mechanically, but in less 
than a minute stood up saying : " I can go up now ; 
Aunt Ellen will not see that I have been running, 
will she ?" 

He did not answer, but went half upstairs and 
listened ; just at that moment' a door opened, and 
old Catty appeared, who, seeing the clergyman and 
Paulina below, invited them by a gesture to go up 
and enter the sick-room. 

It was all a terrible dream, and yet after all not 
such a dreadful time as Paulina had offcen pictured 
it to herself. She saw little of the room as she 
entered for the blinding mist of tears that had 
gathered in her eyes; she knew that her three 
aunts were standing round ihat bed, and she knew 
too that when the room seemed to swim round her, 
a strong protecting hand placed her in a low chair 
at the foot of the bed. She felt rather than saw 
all that passed, for she could not look, so great was 
her dread that the last agony would be worse than 
all that had gone before. But long afterwards she 
recalled the laboured breathing, how each breath 
was almost a groan, and how each came slower and 

9—2 
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slower and slower, till her strained ears missed the 
sound altc^ether; some solemn words of prayer 
were going up to heaven, and as feebly her thoughts 
went with them ; she failed to notice that that härd 
breathing had ceased and all was still. She noticed 
nothing, but sat still with her face hidden in her 
hands, till the strong hand that had placed her in 
that seat led her again to the door, and out into 
the long gallery. Then she heard Dr. Kane's 
voice saying : " You must thank God now that her 
pain is över ;" but it sounded stränge, as if he was 
speaking far away, though all the while he was close 
beside her. Then she heard other voices, and much 
sound of weeping, but a great dread had seized 
upon her ; death, cold death had entered the house 
and was reigning there ; that was what that dread- 
ful silence had meant ; slowly her full consciousness 
was coming back, awe had numbed her senses while 
in the room, but the whole truth was dawning upon 
her now. Dr. Kane saw it, noticed the sudden 
cessation of her tears and the shudder with which 
she glanced towards the chamber of death, and 
turning on old Catty, with a suddenness that startled 
the poor old thing, begged her to take Miss Paulina 
at once to her room and make her lie down. 

Only too willingly Paulina went, and there, with 
the kind old nurse weeping by her side, the tears 
had their way, and the great dark shadow passed 
by. For Catty, like many another simple heart, 
had leamed to look beyond the gloom of bodily 
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death, and without any poetical or high-flown 
phrase, talked simply to her nursling the thoughts 
of her own heart, of the peace and the rest of the 
home which had received their suffering one, of the 
weight of glory which would surely efface all re- 
membrance of the light affliction that had gone 
before ; and Paulina listened and thought of some 
words she had once read : 

" I bared my head to meet the smiter^s stroke ; 
There came sweet dropping oil." 

What she had dreaded so unspeakably had 
come ; it was past, and she could be thankful, and 
even in some sort glad. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PLEASURING. 

It was in the month of April that Mrs. West had 
died ; the next few months were quiet ones for 
Paulina, or, as Madge would have expressed, duU 
months, another summer wasted. 

" I call It very härd Hnes for you, Lina," she 
often said. " Your aunts kept you cooped up in 
the schoolroom till you were nearly nineteen, then 
you were taken to your first ball, and since then 
youVe been shut up again ; now you're more than 
twenty, at your very best, as far as looks go, and 
you're still in deep mourning, and never go any- 
where." 

" My aunts are not to blame for my being in 
mourning," Paulina would reply with a smile ; " and 
as to black, Madge, do you know I like it so much 
that I wish it was always worn." 

" Paulina, I don't believe you're a young girl at 
all ; you were born an old woman, I do believe, cmt 
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else a great humbug. Do you mean me to believe 
that you don*t mind being kept away from all the 
croquet and archery parties, and those delightful 
little dances that we had last winter ?" 

But Paulina only laughed, and Madge went 
home and told her mother that it was very queer, 
but she did believe that all her trouble had raised 
instead of depressii)g Linans spirits, for she had 
really leawied to smile, which, as a child, she had 
never known her do. 

" She is growing an extremely pretty girl," Mrs. 
Homby said ; " I used to wonder what people 
sawtoadmire in her, so påle and colourless; but 
when I was calling at the Towers the other day, 
she came into the drawing-room, and I was wonder- 
fuUy struck with her. I wish you carried yourself 
as well, Madge !" 

" Nay, mother, you do not study styles enough ; 
mine is so different to Paulina^s; she is grave, stately, 
and demure, it suits her, and perhaps after all she 
is right to smile so seldom ; but my role is quite 
different, gravity and stateliness would not suit me 
at all ; smiles and dimples, ruby lips, and laughing 
eyes are the beauties which my swains must ad- 
mire. Ladies will admire Lina, but I don*t fancy 
men do." 

" Is that why you are so anxious that she should 
appear in society, Madge?" inquired her sister 
Ernestina in a weak, complaining tone. " I have 
often wondered that you seemed so eager to draw 
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her out ; it isn't like you to care to multiply the 
number of belles where you are likely to be 
seen." 

" Isn't it ?" said Madge carelessly. 

Ernie had a disagreeable facuity of discovering 
and revealing her sister's weaknesses ; but then, as 
Madge often said, nobody cared for Ernie's opinion. 

" Mother !" she exclaimed, after a minutens 
silence — a minute was a long time for Madge's 
tongue to be at rest — "have you spöken to papa 
about our jaunt to Colith ; Fitzgerald is bent upon 
it, and says that if we wait much longer the weather 
will become unsettled. I do wish you would get it 
settled for us." 

" Your father said last night that you might do as 
you liked ; it will cost a great deal if you and Fitz 
do it as you wish, but I shall not grudge the money 
or trouble if Ernie will be persuaded to go. Dr. 
Ray said yesterday, she should spend whole days 
in the open air, but I cannot persuade her to move 
ofT her sofa." 

" I should smash every sofa in the house to keep 
her off them," said Madge vehemently. Ernestine 
had left the room during the short interval of 
silence, and Madge and her mother were alone. 
" Mother, Tm sick of her grumbling, sometimes I 
can hardly help shaking her." 

" My dear, my dear, how unkind you are ; 
because you are well and strong, is that a reason 
why no one else should feel weak and ill ?" 
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" But, mother, hösts of people feel ill and weak, 
who go about their woik, and say nothing to nobody ; 
if you'd send Ernie to school, I believe she'd soon 
be as strong as I am." 

"My dear, I won't hear of anything of the 
kind ; but as to your expedition, if you or Fitz- 
gerald can persuade Ernie to go, I will arrange it 
all at once/^ 

" Well, I'll tell Fitz to try. If I asked her she'd 
be sure to refuse, but I believe she likes Fitzgerald. 
But, mother, what do you tliink, will the aunts let 
Paulina go ? Fitzgerald has set his heart on it." 

" We can but try. I will write to Lady Trevor, 
and ask her if any of their party will feel inclined 
to join US. I only wish she did not hold herself so 
high." 

" Well, mother, think of your darling boy, and be 
eloquent, and I'll try and be careful, and not offend 
Miss Paulina's ideas of good taste ; she is such a 
terribly squeamish young lady." 

The Guests will go, and the Forbes of course ; 
and what about young Bathurst, will he get 
leave from the old people do you think, Madge ?" 

" Oh ! Fitzgerald must see about that Old Mr. 
Bathurst tolerates him as an acquaintance for his 
grandson, so perhaps he may not raise insuperable 
objections to the poor youth^s going, especially as 
we shall take all the expense." 

" Well, we will see, but remember my bargain 
about Ernie." 
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Madge danced away in search of her brother, and 
when Ernie reappeared in the morning-room 
shortly before luncheon, it was with a flushed 
face, and the inquiry : " Do you really think^ 
mother, I could bear the fatigue of this excursion 
that Fitz has planned ? he makes such a fuss about 
my going, says I can behave so much better than 
Madge, so I hardly like to refuse." 

" You will be tired, dear, I dåre say, but Fitz 
would take great care of you ; and if it is fine, I 
really think you might venture for once." 

" I don't really feel to care about it in the 
least, IVe no spirits for such outings; but I don't 
like to be selfish, sick people so often are sel- 
fish." 

" No one can say that of you, dear," replied the 
fond mother, inwardly exulting at the success of 
her scheme, but yet afraid to let her pleasure be 
seen, lest Ernie should repent and change her 
mind. 

" But Madge often does say it, mother/' 

** Madge is so strong, she dcesn^t in the least 
understand, and no doubt she often feels vexed 
that she cannot have you with her in her many 
pleasures. Healthy people are often inconsider- 
ate." 

So Ernie enjoyed the sensations of being a 
paragon of unselfishness, in that she had consented 
to be one of a party of pleasure, and her brother 
and sister agreed that it would be quite worth 
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while to put up with her whims and complaints for 
the sake of carrying their point. 

The next thing was to secure the more desirable 
members of the party; and here, too, fortune 
favoured them. Lady Trevor was quite willing for 
Paulina to go, and Miss Dorothy Feilding said she 
should be happy to accompany her, if they could 
put up with such an old lady. There was more 
doubt about the heir of Henings ; whether he could 
be spared for a whole day's excursion was more 
than his grandfather could say without considera- 
tion ; in fact, he could not tell till the morning 
whether or not he should want him at home ; but 
as Leslie considered this equivalent to a consent, 
his friends felt hopeful about the matten 

" I suppose you think it an awful bore, and will 
be rather glad if youVe caught spilling your tea, 
and kept at home as a punishment/' Captaiii 
Hornby said as he parted from young Bathurst the 
evening before the proposed excursion, but the 
latter replied honestly enough : 

" No, by no means ; this is different from archery, 
there is something tangible about it. First, some 
härd rowing, for it strikes me weVe but a short 
supply of oarsmen ; those Guests prefer lying at 
the bottom of the boats to touching an oar, and the 
ladies won't care to row till their dresses are the 
worse for wear, so you and I and the Doctor will 
have some härd puUing to do ; I like that. And then 
there will be some climbing, and hoisting up of old 
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ladies, quite in my line that ; the speechifying and 
playing the agreeable 1*11 leave to you and Tom 
Guest." 

" Well, I thought you*d think it a horrid bore ; I 
believe I do, only perhaps less of a bore than most 
other things. The girls are in a great flutter about 
it, even Ernie is going to don a white dress — more 
goose she, she*ll look as if she had thejaundice." 

" I think girls should always wear white," and 
with this very unsophisticated speech, young 
Bathurst walked away. 

The rendezvous the next morning was the 
Hornby's boat-house, for they were to row up the 
river for several miles, and then ascend a steep hill, 
and dine at the foot of the Colith Falls. 

" A very inviting programme, Mrs. Hornby,'* 
said Miss Dorothy Feilding, as with her niece she 
joined the gay group by the water's edge : '* only 
it is so long since I did any climbing that I fear I 
shall make but a sorry figure at it." 

" Oh ! the young men must lend their strong 
arms," said Mrs. Hornby, who was at that minute 
so occupied in seeing Ernie comfortably settled in 
the largest boat, that she had scarcely any attention 
to spare for any one else. 

'* Now, Ernie darling, are you quite right ?" 

" Yes, but I feel so nervous; who is going to row? 
Fitzgerald, you must come with me." 

It was not what her brother had intended, but, 
remembering his promise, he yielded with a good 
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grace, and proceeded to hand in the other members 
of his party. 

" I shall have a boat-load of old women," he 
whispered to his sister ; ** Ernie must have mamma, 
and with mamma go all the dowagers of course. 
There's Miss Dorothy, and Mrs. Guest, Mrs. 
Forbes, and that old charwoman, what's-her-name ? 
I never can remember." 

"Miss Liddel. Oh! Fitz, what fun to see you 
wasting your tender attentions on her ! She's a 
man-hater, I wonder she doesn^t declare that she'll 
row herself, to keep you out." 

" I wish she would. YouVe taken good care of 
yourself, I see ; but I vow there^s not room for you 
all. Bathurst, your boat will go down." 

" I believe we are too heavily loaded ; besides, 
we don't want three to row, the Doctor and I are 
enough." 

" Tom, you'd better go and help Hornby, and 
perhaps one of the ladies had better change." 

It wasn't an agreeable suggestion, and there 
was a minutens silence ; then Paulina sprang up, 
saying : 

" Are we too many ? I didn't understand ; which 
of the other boats shall I go in ?' and she turned 
towards the one where the two younger Guests 
were boatmen. 

"Oh no! the other, mine," cried Fitzgerald 
Hornby, with hardly concealed satisfaction in his 
voice, and Madge giggled with equal delight. 
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" Tm sorry Lina had to get out," said Margaret 
Guest ; " we were so comfortably packed, and 
weVe seen nothing of her for an age," but no one 
else said anything. 

Leslie Bathurst looked after her and thought : 
" How good-humouredly that was done ;*' but the 
splendid grace of her movements, which was en- 
chanting Captain Hornby, was quite lost upon him, 
and to regret her absence never entered into his 
head. 

" So you thought you would like to be with your 
aunt, my dear ?" said Mrs. Hornby as Lina was 
handed into their boat " Quite right. We are 
very glad to have you. Ernie is deh'ghted, I am 
sure." 

" Come and sit by Emestine, Lina," said Miss 
Feilding, as she moved to let her niece pass. " The 
young ones should be together." 

So, by this arrangement, Paulina was placed on 
the seat in the middle, exactly opposite to Captain 
Hornby, who was rowing stroke. It was altogether 
a most delightful arrangement, especially to 
Ernestine, who, notwithstanding her wish to be 
under her mother and brother^s protection, had no 
desire to be left entirely to the society of the elders 
of the party. And Paulina, who knew very little 
of her except as the invalid sister of Madge, was 
very ready to be the sympathising recipient of 
Ernestine^s complainings ; and while the elder 
ladies discussed the peccadillos of their servants, 
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and their many housekeeping interests, the two 
girls chatted quietly on, or rather, Ernestine talked 
and Paulina listened, and knitted, and dropped 
a word here and there^ raising her large brown eyes 
every now and then, with the tender look of 
sympathy which was their special beauty. 

Ernestine had never met with such a delightful 
companion, and when the water part of the excur- . 
sion was över, and the fatiguing part began, it was 
specially gratifying to find that Paulina was not 
tired of her, or anxious to fly off to the more 
lively Guests. 

" I walk so slowly," she said, " you had better go 
on with Madge, and Alice Forbes, and all the 
rest." 

But Paulina replied that she was fond of walking 
slowly, and that as her arm was strong, she would 
stay and puU Ernie up the hill. 

" But we need not keep you, Captain Hornby," 
she said ; " you will not get out of sight, so we shall 
not lose our way." 

But Captain Hornby was bound to take care 
of his sister, he had promised to do so ; and though 
he by no means doubted Paulina*s power or kind 
intentions, his mother would be vexed if he left her 
till the top of the hill was reached. 

So they walked on together, a very silent trio, 
for climbing made Ernestine pant for breath, and 
Paulina was always silent when she had more than 
one companion. 
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Madge was the first to greet themwhen they 
reached the foot of the waterfall. 

"WeVe been watching you for ever so long, 
and youVe none of you spöken a word," she ex- 
claimed with an arch look at her brother, who 
reph*ed : 

" Silence is a state of things that you can't un- 
derstand, we all know that to our cost, Madge." 

" Well, now you'll have to work, not talk," said 
Madge ; " the cart has come up as far as it can, and 
the hamper must be carried the rest of the way ; see, 
the gentlemen are all härd at work except you." 
Then as he obeyed the hint, she tumed to her 
sister and Paulina, and said : " I wish Td walked 
up quietly as you did, instead of scrambling and 
racing, you look so cool and nice, and I'm so fright- 
fully hot ; let's sit down and rest till the things 
come for dinner." 

They had not long to wait, and then followed the 
bustle and meny confusion of a picnic dinner, with 
nothing particularly interesting to mark its course. 
Nobod/s good-humour was yet inclined to flag, and 
when the plates were hidden away, and the remnants 
of the feast scattered to the winds, while the elders 
of the party sat under a rock and talked, the younger 
ones wandered off to search for rare fems by the 
sides of the waterfall, or the more adventurous to 
climb the neighbouring points of rock to see what 
was to be seen. 

" Ernie, my dear, you will keep still and quiet," 
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entreated Mrs. Hornby, and the spoilt girl replied' 
fretfully : 

*' I can*t stay by myself ; if the others go, I 
must." 

Again Paulina interposed, and, much against the 
wishes of her companions, declared that the sun 
was hot; she would rather sit still a while, and stay 
with Emie. 

In vain Madge implored that no one would 
sacrifice themselves for the sake of Ernie^s whims ; 
in vain Captain Hornby protested that it was 
absurd, his sister could stay with his mother, and 
that Miss Feilding was not to be allowed to sacri- 
fice her pleasure in such an unwarrantable style ; 
neither of them knew Paulina, or they would have 
seen the resolute curve of her mouth, and known 
that she wasn't to be talked into changing her mind. 

" I am not sacrificing myself," she said coldly. 
" I am choosing what I prefer," and Madge re- 
treated discomfited, saying : 

" Well, that is a compliment to us, I must say ; 
but I suppose she wants to appear very unselfish 
and compassionate." 

" Wants to appear, Madge !" said her brother in- 
dignantly, and Madge laughed uneasily and turned 
the conversation. 

Meanwhile, Ernestine was triumphant. 

" It is very good of you, and if you really don't 
want to climb, I shall enjoy having you so much," 
she remarked, when the others had gone on. 

lO 
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" Madge can't understand any one liking to sit still, 
but you are so different." 

" Am I ?" said Paulina. " I think Madge is very 
funny and amusing, and everybody admires 
her/' 

" Do they ? well, I suppose that's nice ; but I 
know so little about such things. Feeling always 
ill makes one quite indifferent to admiration. Oh ! 
you don't know how härd it is." 

"No, I don't. I'm generally so well," Paulina 
said honestly. " I was ill this time last year, and I 
believe I was very cross and discontented, so, for 
my friends' sake, it is to be hoped I shall not soon 
be ill again." 

" Ah, Fm not cross. Fm too used to suffering to 
let it make me disagreeable, but it's very weary 
work sometimes." 

" I am sure it must be," said Paulina, trying to 
forget some of the tales she had heard of 
Ernestine's temper, and hoping they were at least 
éxaggerated. . 

" Yes, but I hope it won^t last long. Do you know, 
I read some lines a little while ago which expressed 
my feelings exactly. I wonder if you know them ; 
I can't remember all, but these are just my wish : 

" * Only to lift the turf unmown 

From oflf the earth where it has grown 
Some cubit space, and say, Behold, 
Creep in, poor heart, beneath that fold, 
, Forgetting how the days go on.' " 
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" Oh, Ernie !" exclaimed Paulina, " but that 
tneans a grave ; you don't wish for that." 

" Yes, I do, I often look at the churchyard, and 
think how quietly they sleep who are lying there. 
1 do long for it, Paulina." 

" IVe read those lines,^' said Paulina, " and I 
leamt part of them once when I was ill. Wasn't 
there another verse that said : 

" * By anguish that made påle the sun, 
I hear Him charge His saints that none 
Among His creatures anywhere 
Blaspheme against Him with despair, 
However darkly days go on.' 

1 liked that ; and, Ernie, it seems that you are 
letting yourself despair/' 

" Not exactly that. Tm only sick of everything; 
there's nothing to Ii ve for, and I should like to 
die." 

*^ But that's because you Ve ill, Ernie ; if you get 
well, you will feel so different. Why, I never feel 
like that, though you know IVe had a good deal 
to make me sad " 

" Yes, but great, sudden sorrows like yours are 
not so härd to bear as constant, wearying sickness. 
One makes a great effort to meet a great trouble, 
and then it's över and done with." 

" Perhaps you are right ; I didn't mean that my 

fäte was to be compared with yours ; but IVe 

got into despair like you sometimes, Ernie, and 

10 — 2 
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said to myself I wanted to die ; but it went off ; 
and I knew afterwards that Td been in a bad 
temper, that was all." 

" But IVe not a bad temper, Paulina ; it isn't that^ 
it is only that I'm tired of life/' 

" YouVe too young for that, Ernie ; don't you 
think you are taking yourself in ? one does take 
oneself in so terribly sometimes. Do you knovr 
last year when I was ill, I grew melancholy, and 
talked to Aunt Trevor in much the same way as 
you are talking to me, and she gave me a reg^lar 
scolding. I never ventured to say such things 
again ; and I think that was a good thing, for if one 
doesn't put gloomy thoughts into words, they die 
away by degrees ; at least they did with me." 

" They never will with me," said Ernestine, tum- 
ing away her head. " But I see you don't under- 
stand me, Pauline ; and indeed how should you f 
You have never had the bad health I have." 

" No, indeed," Pauline replied humbly, " perhaps 
I don't quite understand you ; but I am very sorry 
for you, Ernie ; and I am sure I wish I could do 
anything to cheer you." 

" You have, Lina," said Ernestine, who was now 
struggling with tears ; " most people keep out of 
my way, but you have given up your pleasure to 
secure mine. Now I wish you would go and find 
the others, I hear their voices near, and by-and-by 
1*11 go and sit with mamma." 

Paulina demurred a little, but seeing that Er- 
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nestine really wished it, she jumped up, and guided 
by the sounds she heard, soon found her friends. 
Madge was in the highest possible spirits, attended 
by the two younger of the Guests, youths of seven- 
teen and eighteen, fresh from school, and eager to 
try their hands at a little flirting. She flitted about 
among the rocks, uttering little shrieks of de- 
light and fear, slipping and stumbling that she 
might be helped to her feet again — and all, as she 
told her attendant knights afterwards, for their 
good, that they might learn how to make them- 
selves agreeable to ladies. 

Paulina^s appearance was hailed with delight; 
and Madge exclaimed : " Oh, now youVe come, 
we'll go higher up the hill ; we were waiting in 
hopes you would change your mind, and find 
JErnie's company too dolorous to be borne." 

" She would not let me stay any longer," said 
Paulina. " But how am I to get to you ? I don't 
see how you got across this little stream ; it's too 
wide to jump." 

" Oh no, not with a hand to help you,** and half 
a dozen hands were extended ; but Paulina laughed, 
and walked up the stream seeking a narrower place, 
and before long found one by which she made her 
way across, and joined Margaret and Laura Guest, 
who with Captain Hornby ^were the foremost of 
the exploring party. 

" Do you always disdain to be helped, Miss 
Feilding ?" said the latter as she met him ; " what 
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if that wet stone had sHpped ? you would have cer- 
tainly sprained your ankle/' 

" My feet don't often slip, and I like to manage 
for myself," Paulina answered^ And then the three 
started at a fair pace up the hill, while Madge and 
the rest of the party loitered behind, and were still 
far from the top when the others reached the 
summit. 

" They'll never reach the top if I don't go and 
drive Madge on ; how she is dawdling !" exclaimed 
Captain Hornby ; and thereupon he set off to ma 
down the hill to meet them, while the three girls 
sat down to wait for him. 

" What rubbish we have been talking all day !'" 
remarked Margaret when they were thus left alone ; 
"how silly Madge makes every one she comes 
near ! my brothers are quite ridiculous to-day. 
Fm positively ashamed of them." 

" What are they doing ? I saw nothing par- 
ticular," said Paulina, surprised ; and Laura added : 
" No, indeed, Margaret, you expect too much ; 
they are only boys." 

" All the more ridiculous to see them trying to 
flirt like men. But it's Madge's fault, they never 
go on like that when they are at home." 

" With US, no ; that would be ridiculous. But, 
Margaret, you must ad mit that Madge looks ex- 
tremely pretty to-day." 

" What then ? Is that to be an excuse for her 
silliness ?" 
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" Yes, I think so. She is so much admired that 
her head gets turned ; perhaps ours would if we 
were as pretty. What do you think, Paulina ?*' 

"About Madge? Oh, I think she is very 
amusing. I don*t wonder that your boy-brothers 
like to be with her." 

" But, Paulina, she is getting too old to be so 
silly." 

" Is she ? Well, old age will come soon enough, 
I suppose. You and I, Margaret, are too sober for 
our years." 

" Our years ? Why, Paulina, Vm seven years 
older than you !" 

" Are you, really ! I forgot. I wonder whether 
you feel much older than I do, Margaret ?" 

" I should think so. Tve had so much on my 
shoulders for years past, and you have not long 
left the schoolroom. By-the-bye, Paulina, you 
never told me whether you tried my plans about 
the disposal of your time, and how they suc* 
ceeded." 

" It seems so long ago since we had that talk, 
Mai^aret, that I had almost forgotten it. So much 
has happened . since. My illness ; Aunt Ellen's ; 
Dr. Kane's coming. Yes, everything seems 
changed." 

"And youVe been too much occupied to have 
any difficulty about the disposal of your time. Our 
difficulties are often solved by a change of circum-» 
stances ; it has been so with you, I suppose ?" 
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" Well, no, I can't say that ; but I have come to 
the conclusion, Margaret, that in one respect your 
rules would never do for me. Do you remember 
that you said I must settle hours for my work, and 
let nothing interfere with those hours ?" 

" Yes ; and I am sure you must if you really 
want to get anything done. It may make you 
seem disagreeable sometimes, Paulina, but you 
can't help that." 

" It made me so disagreeable," Paulina said, 
laughing, " that Aunt Trevor sent for me one day, 
and asked what it meant ; and so I had to confess. 
And then she både me remember that I was an 
insignificant member of society, and that I had no 
right to expect that society would put up with my 
whims and fancies. I felt very small, I assure you, 
Margaret ; and I abandoned that idea on the spöt 
Was it very weak of me ?" 

" I don*t know ; every one must judge of such 
matters for themselves. I am glad to say that 
though at first mamma was rather vexed that I 
would not give up my plans or change them with 
ever>'' change of dinner-hour, etc, she soon saw I 
was right, and let me alone to do as I pleased ; and 
I should have fancied that a little persistency on 
your part would have had the same result." 

" Perhaps it might," replied Paulina gravely ; 
" but as it's not exactly a matter of conscience, I 
thought it did me more good to give way than to 
persist Ifs so ver}'' härd for me to give way, 
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Margaret, that I know it must be good for 
.me." 

" Nay, what an extraordinary theory ! I should 
never respect myself if I didn*t know that I could 
carry my point whenever I wished it ; to give way 
seems to be to own oneself in the wrong." 

" Oh, but I was talking about trifles, in which it 
is not exactly a question of right or wrong, but 
rather of personal convénience or inconvenience. 
In such things I find it is extremely good for me to 
iave to give way, and Fm trying to teach myself 
to do it. You cannot think how pleased I feel 
afterwards : but it's like a huge dose of castor oil 
to me at the time." 

Laura laughed, but Margaret persisted. " I see 
no use in it at all ; our wills were given us for 
some purpose, surely not to be habitually set 
aside r 

" Oh, I don't pretend to judge for other people. 
I dåre say I^m peculiarly obstinate and self-willed. 
Aunt Trevor says that I used to be so." 

" But your reading and your charity work, how 
does it prosper under this system ?" 

Paulina shook her head. " Some days I get on 
famously, and then there comes a day when my 
aunts keep me running errands all the morning ; 
and by luncheon-time I'm so cross that I can 
hardly speak civilly ; and only think, Margaret, 
if I had the burden of a höst of broken rules on my 
conscience, how unbearable I should be !" 
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" But if you had persisted, and asked your aunts 
to let you have the morning free and undisturbed, 
would not that have been wiser ?" 

" Margaret dear, they quite think I am undis- 
turbed. Aunt Trevor perhaps sends me on three 
errands, Aunt Dorothy on three more, and Aunt 
Kitty three more ; each does not notice what the 
others have done, and so they all naturally think I 
have had plenty of time to study; but it's very 
good for me, I know. It does instead of the little 
spiked crosses that some girls wear pressed close 
to their hearts, and saves me the expense of buying 
one." 

Margaret looked astounded ; but Paulina laughed 
at her, and continued : " Here comes your spiked 
cross in the shape of Madge Hornby ; wiU you 
press her close to your heart, I wonder ?" 

"Margaret, Lina, how you did post up this 
hill ! Were you walking for a wager, or was it 
nothing but the natural energy of your characters 
that carried you on at such a råte ? What fatiguing 
people you would be to live with!" and Madge 
threw herself down on the grass, gasping and sigh- 
ing as if the great efforts she had been compelled 
to make had been altogether too much for hen 
Thoroughly contented with her lot was Madge ; 
a little duster of admirers close around her^ 
she had been by no means anxious to overtake 
Margaret and Laura, whose ideas of propriety did 
not exactly correspond with hers, and whose con- 
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versation was so fearfully heavy and uninterest« 
ing. 

" And then they make one feel so wicked, and 
that is so disagreeable," she had remarked to Leslie 
Bathurst, who had been walking by the lively girVs 
side, and finding her a very pleasant companion so 
long as he had no mind to talk himself. 

Perhaps the stimulating air at the top of the hill 
roused him to a more active state of enjoyment 
and unloosed his tongue, for on the descent Madge 
found herself deserted by him, and again left to the 
assiduous attendance of the two striplings, Fred 
.and Archie Guest ; while their elder brother Tom 
devoted himself to the quiet little Miss Forbes, in 
whose eyes he was a marvel of cleverness, and who 
could have listened to his wonderful flow of shallow 
talk about arts and sciences with the greatest pride 
and pleasure for the rest of her days. She was a 
listener most entirely to his taste, so appreciative 
and so desirous of information, that Tom could 
enjoy the double satisfaction of talking and know- 
ing himself to be admired at the same time. 

Thus the descent was made ; Madge, who had 
found the hill so härd to climb, discovering that 
the safest way to get down was to run at full speed, 
with occasional rests whenever an obtrusive bush 
or rock stopped her headlong progress ; but the 
others preférred a more circuitous route, and in 
spite of all her assurances that her method was 
perfectly safe and most delightful, returned at a 
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leisurely pace to the point from which they had 
started, to find Mrs. Hornby in a state of alarm 
and trepidation, which made it impossible for her 
for some minutes to explain that she had seen 
nothing of Ernie since they had started. 

" Till I saw you coming down with the others," 
she said to Paulina, " I quite thought she was with 
you ; in fact, I never thought about her. Where 
can the child be .?" 

" No doubt she is where Miss Feilding left her, 
mother," said Captain Hornby ; " don't be uneasy, 
you know she is fond of solitude." 

" She said she was going to sit with Mrs. 
Hornby/' said Paulina anxiously ; " but I will go 
at once and look for her. I left her among those 
trees by the waterfall," and she turned hastily in 
that direction. 

Captain Hornby and young Bathurst followed 
her, while Mrs. Hornby exclaimed : " Oh, she is so 
imprudentj; I Ve no doubt she tried to cross the 
stream and turned giddy. Oh,whydid I persuade 
her to come ?" 

" That*s most unlikely," remarked Captain 
Hornby to his friend ; " Ernie knows very well 
how to take care of herself ; much more likely that 
she is sitting gloomily, almost within earshot, wait* 
ing for US to come and look for her.'* 

" You think so .^" said Leslie inquiringly ; but 
Paulina said never a word. She had heard of gir Is 
doing fearful things, and Ernie had talked so 
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strangely of being tired of life ; she could not feel 
easy about her. 

They reached the spöt where the two girls had 
sat together; some flowers which Paulina had 
dropped still lay there, but no Ernestine was to be 
seen. Paulina glanced fearfully around. The 
waterfall was making so much noise that to call 
would have been useless ; they could scarcely hear 
each other speak. "What shall we do?" their 
looks said as they glanced at each other. Paulina 
glanced at the dark pool beneath her feet, and 
thought of Mrs. Hornby's exclamation with horror. 
Then she moved a little farther up the glen, where 
the roar of the water was not so deafening, and 
the two young men followed her. 

" I oughtn't to have left her," she said sorrow- 
fully. " What can we do ? Perhaps she stroUed 
on a little way and löst herself." 

" The worst of it is there are so many paths 
one doesn't know which to take," replied young 
Bathurst. " Let's go a little farther and shout" 

" Provoking girl !" muttered Fitzgerald Hornby ; 
" why must she give all this trouble ?" but he fol- 
lowed Leslie^s advice, and the next minute the 
rocks rang with their shouts, so that Paulina told 
herself that if Ernie was alive she could scarcely 
help hearing. 

" But then she is so weak, that we should never 
hear her answer," she said ; but Captain Hornby 
replied : 
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" Still if she had any sense she would discover 
from what direction the sound came, and try to 
find US." 

"Perhaps she's too tired and faint to move," 
Paulina said ; " or she may have sHpped and hurt 
herself." 

" This hiUside is an awkward place to look for 
any one," Leslie remarked ; " those fellows, Tom 
and Fred and Archie, had better start off on the 
hunt too, or it will be midnight before we get 
home." 

" ni run back and tell them ; my mother will be 
scared," replied Fitzgerald. " Miss Feilding, come 
back to your aunt while we do the hunting ; there's 
no reason why you should knock yourself up." 

" I shall go and search too," said Paulina. " I 
oughtn't to have left her ; but I really thought she 
was going back to your mother." 

" Of course you did, every one knows that ; do 
come back and rest." 

" No/' said Paulina ; and seeing she was reso- 
lute, he said : 

" Then please wait here till I come back ; you 
mustn't go wandering about the hill by yourself ; 
at least, let me take care of you." 

" I'll take care of her," said Leslie bluntly ; but 
Paulina, in her depth of sympathy for the anxious 
brother, replied : 

" I will wait for you if you like." 
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" Thanks ; I won't be five minutes ;" and the 
languid Captain Homby rushed away. 

**I*d better stay with her till he comes back," 
thought Leslie to himself as Paulina stood silently 
gazing at the great gulf below her, her påle face 
growing paler as she recalled Ejpie's melancholy 
words, and wondering whether in some stränge 
manner they had received their fulfilment. " She 
looks as if she might faint, and yet I don't believe 
she would if she could help it." 

Those minutes of waiting seemed to Paulina 
endless ; Leslie wondered that she did not speak. 
He fancied that women always vented their feelings 
in complaints and exclamations ; but she might 
have been a statue, so still and motionless did she 
remain. The dark water beneath had a kind of 
enchantment for her, though if any one had asked 
her, she would have said, and with truth, that she 
did not believe anything dreadful had happened to 
Ernestine. In truth, Paulina*s mind had the happy 
tendency of hoping rather than fearing; she believed 
and rested in the love of God. 

" My niother's in a dreadful state," Fitzgerald 
exclaimed, as, breathless, he regained her side, 
" and Madge is threatening to go into hysterics ; 
and indeed. Miss Feilding, you are well away from 
them all." 

"I don't believe Emie is hurt," said Paulina 
emphatically ; " and it has just come into my head, 
Captain Hornby, that as I left her, she said she 
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wondered where this path led to, it looked so pretty. 
Shall we try it ?" 

" That's a glimmer of hope ; by all means let's 
go that way. Let me go first and keep back the 
bushes." 

So silently they proceeded, though more than 
once Fitzgerald stopped and said : 

" The brushwood is so thick I scarcely think she 
would have persevered even if she had started on 
this path." 

Paulina always replied : 

" Lefs try a Httle farther." 

And on they went again. At length the path 
branched off in two different directions, and with 
one accord the three anxious searchers came to a 
standstill. 

" Fm afraid we are all wrong," Leslie remarked ; 
" your sister, if she's ill, could never have walked so 
far as this;" and Paulina^s tired feet made her ready 
to respond : 

" No, indeed, she couldn't." 

" Then what shall we do } go back ?" 

" If only we could get out of this thick wood," 
said Paulina, " we should know better whereabouts 
we are ; perhaps this turn might lead us out, I 
think the trees seem to be getting thinner." 

" Tm so utterly at a loss, that Tm ready to follow 
any suggestion," said Fitzgerald in a disheartened 
tone ; " and IVe a great belief in you. Miss 
Feilding." 
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*^ Come, man, don't be so dismal," Leslie replied ; 
*' your sister can*t have gone far enough to be really 
löst ; we shall find her if we don't despair. Did you 
tell the Guests to shout if they were successful ?" 

" Yes, Fred and Tom went in one direction, and 
Archie and thé Doctor in another ; the Doctor 
laughed at the idea of her having gonemanyyards, 
but Madge would have it that Ernie can walk if 
she chooses." 

Paulina glanced at him, her eyes full of grave 
reproach, and he hastened to add : 

" I don't think so, it's too bad to be always say- 
ing that Ernie is a humbug; how can we know what 
she suffers ?" 

" Madge may be sorry some day," Paulina re- 
marked ; and Fitzgerald replied : 

" I am sure you couldn't have such a thought of 
any human being." 

" I shouldn't like to think such a thing of my 
sister," said Paulina ; " one's sister's honour is one*s 
own, r think." 

Again they fell into silence, only broken by im- 
patient exclamations as they battled with the long 
sprays of briars and thorns that stretched across 
the path. 

At last the wood suddenly came to an end, and 
they found themselves standing at the open side 
of the hill, looking down över the rushing torrent, 
but hidden from their own party below by a 
bend in the hilL 

II 
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" What next ?" exclaimed Leslie. " Can you see 
or hear anything, Hornby? I'm so detestably 
short-sighted that I should never distinguish a 
lady from a sheep or a gull ; I hope youVe better 
eyes." 

" Perhaps youVe good ears. I fancied I heard 
something like a feeble cry, but I really don't 
know." 

"So did I, but it was only that peewit," said 
Paulina. " Suppose you try calling again." 

They compHed, waiting between each shout ; but 
no answer came. 

" You are getting horribly tired, Miss Feilding," 
said Leslie ; " I wish you*d stayed below.** 
* "Fm afraid you'd get on faster without me," 
replied Paulina ; " if you think so, do go on, I can 
find my way back quite easily from here." 

" Indeed no ; we won't run the risk of losing you 
too," said young Bathurst ; and Fitzgerald replied, 

" If weVe the strength, youVe the pluck on your 
side.'' 

" Nay, whafs the use of despairing } she can't be 
löst. Tm going to make a rush up to the top, and 
see if there's anything to be seen from thence." 

And Paulina darted över furze and brake, while 
the two young men followed more hopelessly, say- 
ing to each other : 

"It's absurd to think Ernestine could have climbed 
so high." 

Just for one moment Paulina paused on the top 
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of the hill, the wind making sport of her light dress, 
and compelling her to hold her hat on with both 
liands, then her companions saw her make a gesture 
of delight, and dart off again down the opposite 
side. 

" She sees something," exclaimed LesHe, while 
Fitzgerald repHed : 

" What energy she has ! one would think she must 
te tired to death." 

But tired or not, what she saw or fancied she 
-saw gave wings to Paulina's feet, and by the time 
that the two young men reached the top, they 
could see nothing of her but the fluttering of her 
gauzy veil as she plunged deep down among the 
lieather and tall fern on the hillside. 

" I conclude she saw something which made her 
Tun off like that, but I can see nothing," cried 
Captain Hornby ; " still we'll pursue," and down they 
^ashed. 

Paulina had caught just one glimpse of something 
tlue among the gorse bushes, and Ernestine's dress 
was trimmed with blue ; her heart bounded with 
joy, but as she drew nearer and could see more of 
the figure in the grass, the terrible thought sug- 
gested itself that it was strangely still. And yet 
the hill was here a gradual slope, there was no 
overhanging height from which Ernestine could 
liave fallen ; the worst that could have happened, 
Paulina thought, was that she might have tired 
lierself out and fainted. Yet faintingwas ån unknowin 

Il — 2 
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complaint to Paulina, and as her feet bore her 
swiftly along, she steeled herself to meet some 
dreadful sight. If that still figure, nowplainly that 
of Ernestine, would only move, but though Paulina 
felt that her own panting breath must be plainly 
audible as she approached, and though she ven- 
tured once to pause and call Emie by name, nothing 
produced the slightest movement in the object of 
her solicitude. Another moment of suspense, and 
she was down among the heather by her side, one 
eager exclamation, " Oh, Ernie !*' and then Paulina 
fairly shrieked with laughter. As peacefuUy as if ' 
on her own sofa or bed, Ernie lay sleeping ; a railway 
novel in her lap, open, showed how she had been 
lulled to sleep, and so sound was that slumber that 
though she opened her eyes when Paulina laughed,. 
she was not fully awake when her brother and his: 
friend reached the spöt. 

" All safe and sound," exclaimed Paulina merrily ;■ 
"only very sound asleep. Ernie, I wonder how 
long you would have slept if we had not found 
you ?" 

" I am sure I don*t know. I was tired, and it 
was very comfortable. Have you been looking for 
me ?" 

" Have we ? well, that is cool !" exclaimed 
Captain Hornby ; " my mother is half out of her 
mind, and Madge in hysterics, and weVe been at 
our wits* end what to do, and where to look for 
you. If you wanted to go to sleep, why couldn't 
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you stay with my mother ? and how in the name of 
all things wonderful did you manage to walk so 
far?" 

" Is it far ? well, I was tired ; but I'm sorry you Ve 
had to hunt for me, Paulina ; why didn't you let 
Fitz do that ?" 

" Why ? Oh ! I was in such a fright. I thought 
you might have fallen down some hole and hurt 
yourself ; but don*t let*s stay talking any longer, let*s 
get back to your mother as fast as possible, and 
relieve her anxiety. Must we go up this hill again 
and down the other side ?" 

" Oh no, I came along this path that winds 
round the foot of the hill ; how silly of you to come 
that way, it must be much farther." 

" If we'd known where you were, we should pro- 
bably have come straight to the point, or rather, I 
don't think I should have troubled to come at all,*' 
said Captain Hornby, exasperated at her imper- 
turbability. " Not knowing, we acted to the best of 
our weak abilities ; and now I think we must trouble 
you to make haste back." 

"How cross he is, Paulina," said Ernestine, as 
the young men strode on in front, and she foUowed 
more slowly with Paulina ; " what is the matter 
with him ? have you been snubbing him ?" 

" I ? Oh no ! but he has been terribly frightened 
about you, and he thinks it stränge that you 
should seem so little annoyed at all our alarm," 

" Dear me, is that all ? Tm glad you have not 
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been unkind to him, he thinks so much of 
you." 

Paulina laughed. 

" He has been thinking of no one but you for 
some time past, Emie," she said ; "you ought to be 
flattered, but I suppose you are used to being an 
object of anxiety ?" 

" Mamma is often anxious about me, not the 
others,*' repHed Ernestine. "Did you say Madge was 
in hysterics ? how silly of her, but it was only to 
attract attention." 

"We were all frightened,'* Paulina answered,. 
'* and really, Ernie, I do think you should not have 
wanderéd so far away." 

" Oh ! is that all ? Why, I am not a child ; surely 
I may go where I like ?" 

Paulina gave her up, and they walked on quietly 
till they came in sight of what Fitzgerald called the 
camp, Ernie saying frequently how tired she was^ 
and no one seeming disposed to pay much atten- 
tion to her complaints. 

" WeVe all rather done up," Leslie remarked once; 
and Fitzgerald added : 

" And weVe to thank you for it, Ernie." 

Ernestine thought them all very cross, but her 
mother's ecstasy at the sight of her made up for 
the unkindness of the others, for Mrs. Hornby 
assured her that she quite understood how it had 
happened, and was very glad to find that she had 
had such a pleasant nap to refresh her. 
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Fitzgerald listened and looked sulky, and Leslie*s 
face assumed a comic expression, as he remarked 
aside to Paulina : 

" In fact, it's quite plain that we were the simple- 
tons to take such trouble about the matter ; it's a 
pity we didn't know it a little sooner," 

But the walk down to the boats, and the row 
home in the fading light put every one into a good 
temper again. The little fright they had, had 
sufficed to quiet even Madge's wild spirit, and to 
make every one more inclined for quiet talk than 
for the general chatter with which the ascent had 
been made. 

The young ones went on in front to get the 
boats ready, as Mrs. Hornby suggested, and the 
elders of the party came more slowly in the 
rear. 

Paulina was not now disposed for Ernestine's 
company, but while she was looking round for 
Madge or Margaret she found Captain Hornby 
again by her side, evidently inclined to be her 
escort, and anxious, as he said, to make her feel that 
if neither Ernie nor his mother were grateful for 
her warm-hearted and self-sacriticing exertions, he 
at least could appreciate them. 

Paulina laughed. 

" I think you make a great deal too much of 
them," she said simply ; ** and perhaps after all 
Ernie was right, and our alarm was rather 
absurd." 
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"That does not make your sympathy any the 
less kind," replied Fitzgerald ; " it was especially 
pleasant to me, for in our family any kind of 
sympathy, whether in joy or sorrow, anxiety or 
happiness, in amusements or work, is utterly un- 
known. We never seem to feel alike on any 
subject ; in a lazy, good-humoured way, we bear 
with each other^s foibles, but we haven't two ideas 
in common." 

" How stränge," Paulina said ; " but that must be 
some one's fault." 

"No doubt. I believe we are all abominably 
selfish ; but see. Miss Feilding, this is what I mean. 
Years ago I entered the army ; I was some time in 
India, and my health utterly failed ; I came home, 
and my father persuaded me that I had better give 
it up. Well, I did so, and soon got well. I am per- 
fectly capable of work, real härd work now ; in fact, 
I hate an idle life, but my father takes no interest 
in any of my plans. My mother says, * Idleness 
suits me best/ Madge says, * Come and play cro- 
quet/ That is all the sympathy I get. You don't 
know how it palsies a man*s best energies to live in 
such an atmosphere as I do." 

" Does it } I thought men could always act for 
themselves,'* said Paulina, rather puzzled how to 
reply, yet anxious not to appear indifferent to any 
one's troubles. 

" Ah ! if theyVe money at their disposal ; but 
though my father's rich, and liberal too, he won't 
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supply funds for any plans which he doesn't ap- 
prove." 

" I see," said Paulina ; " but what does he want 
you to do ?" 

" Härd to say. He believes my military life has 
nnfitted me for any regular employment, so he 
says. But what an idea that is, Miss Feilding. Am 
I, in the prime of life, to make up my mind to be 
inactive for the rest of my days ?" 

" I should think not, indeed ; but surely you 
can please yourself in such a matter as this ?" 

Captain Hornby was silent, then suddenly 
breaking into an embarrassed laugh, he replied : 

" I believe I must own what will make you 
despise me for ever, and say that something, I 
don't know what, perhaps the Indian climate, has 
made me irresolute and indolent to such a degree 
that I cannot shake myself free of these enervating 
influences which depress me and keep me idle. I 
want the society of healthy, active minds, such as 
that good, honest Leslie Bathurst ; now, with him ' 
and with you. Miss Feilding, I*m a different man. 
But you will despise me for this confession." 

" I don't know," said Paulina, hesitating ; " I 
believe India does have a very enervating effect on 
some people ; but I think I know what I should do 
if I were you." 

" What ? Pray tell me ! You appear to me life 
and energy personified, Miss Feilding ; your recipe 
must be good." 
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" Ah ! but then I Ve never been in India since I 
was a baby ; IVe lived among these mountains> 
growing up strong and healthy ; but I was thinking 
that if I were you, I should go and live in one of 
those large towns such as Liverpool, where the 
misery and suffering is such that every man with a 
heart must work to help his fellow-creatures. I 
can't imagine any one spending much time in 
croquet or lawn-tennis, if his life is cast among such 
a whirling crowd of hard-worked, toiling, suffering 
creatures as one sees when one drives throughj 
Liverpool and London. IVe felt as if I must give 
up everything if I lived in one of those large cities> 
and spend all my time in finding out those people's 
troubles, and helping them." 

" That is the result of your large-hearted, hope- 
ful nature, and IVe no doubt you*d really enjoy it, 
and so should I in some degree ; but I fear my ex- 
perience of the world and my natural despondency 
would make me live in constant need of encourage- 
ment. My heart would sink and my courage die 
before the monster of misery ; I should see even 
my own efforts through the black spectacles of 
despair, while your bright hopefulness would enable 
you to view everything clad in rainbow hues." 

" Oh ! but to feel you are fighting and struggling 
for those who can neither fight nor struggle for 
themselves, must be so glorious ; it must brace your 
spirits, and drive away all the despondency that 
lUness has produced." 
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*' I am sureyou think so, and if you could breathe 
into me some of your beautiful enthusiasm, I might 
succeed ; but alone, to start alone on such a crusade 
would be " 

" Miss Feilding, we of the crew of the * Fair 
Alice ' claim your company for the return voyage/' 
cried Tom Guest, interrupting Captain Hornby, as 
he and Paulina reached the edge of the river where 
the others were waiting. "Bathurst and I are 
going to row, and my sisters complain that you 
basely deserted them as they came." 

" I shall be very happy to join you," replied 
Paulina, but Captain Hornby interposed : 

" We*ll wait till my mother comes up, Tom ; 
perhaps she and Miss Feilding may prefer some 
change in their boat's crew ; a little mingling of 
young and old may be desirable/' 

"We are all growing tired and sleepy," said 
Laura Guest. " I shall doze most part of the way, 
I believe." 

" Then 1*11 go in the other boat," cried Madge ; 
"people have no right to go to sleep at a 
picnic.*' 

But in spite of this assertion, Laura was not the 
only one on whom the spell of silence, if not of 
sleep, seemed to have fallen. Perhaps the fatigues 
of the day had really been too much for Paulina ; 
Captain Hornby thought so, and was so solicitous 
for her comfort and ease, that it was generally re- 
marked afterwards, " Nobody could doubt what he 
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meant/* Paulina only wished that he would not 
make such a fuss, and then blamed herself for the 
ingratitude of the wish ; but, in spite of herself, 
some new thoughts would intrude themselves un^ 
bidden and most unwelcome, and while her com- 
panions thought her either duU, or stupid, or tired, 
she was, in truth, trying to rid herself of these same 
impressions, telling herself they were silly and vain, 
and that she had always told herself that she would 
never indulge in such absurdities. 

"People have no right to think such things 
unless they're in love, and then I suppose they 
can't help it ; but Tm not in love ! Oh no ! Tm 
sure Tm not ;" the very idea was too absurd, and 
Paulina laughed as it passed through her mind. 
*' The truth is, that I'm rather flattered because he 
seemed to think well of me, and to respect my 
judgment, and so I can*t help thinking about him- 
It is all my intense vanity and selfishness. What 
a comfort it is that other people can*t read one's 
thoughts ; if a creature knew the silliness that has 
been in my mind these last few minutes, I should 
positively sink through the bottom of the boat with 
shame. 1*11 never be such a goose again, I really 
won't." 

And that her resolutions might not give way, 
Paulina roused herself, and began to talk earnestly 
to Margaret about some German books she had 
just been reading, urging Margaret to get them ; 
and to the latter's assertion that she had no time for 
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any light reading, playfully persisting that she 
must make time ; it was every one's duty to keep up 
an acquaintance with the current literature of the 
day. 

Whether the troublesome thoughts recurred again 
in quiet moments, we need not inquire ; to discipline 
the thoughts, and keep them in check, is not an 
art learnt in a day, and PauHna was young. 



CHAPTER X. 

MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 

Margaret Guest was sitting one morning in an 
attitude of most unwonted quietness and idleness. 
The days were growing chilly, and a fire was a 
pleasant thing ; nevertheless it was most unusual to 
see Margaret sitting quietly by the fireside about 
eleven o*clock in the morning, without any occupa- 
tion, save perhaps the tidying of her writing-desk, 
which lay on a small table at her side. But even 
that was untouched, as Margaret sat with her feet 
on the fender and gazed into the fire. 

Laura was in the room, for it was the girls' own 
sitting-room ; once their schoolroom, now the place 
where they carried out many of their plans of use- 
fulness ; but Laura was busy with some accounts, 
and did not seem disposed to speak, till Margaret 
broke silence, saying in rather an impatient tone : 

"She told you she would come this morning, 
didn't she, Laura ?" 
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" Yes, about eleven ; but you know, Margaret, 
Paulina is not very punctual. I don*t think she can 
help it ; the aunts hinder her." 

"Yes, that is just the hopeless thing about Pau- 
lina. How can she be of any use in the world 
while she lets herself drift in that miserable way ?" 

Laura was silent. Rigid adherence to rules and 
hours was, as she would have said, one of Marga- 
retas crazes ; but a horror of disputations being one 
of Laura's, she seldom differed from her sister when 
the matter on hand was one on which the latter felt 
strongly. 

" I wish she would come now ; I do dislike wasting 
my time waiting for people," continued Margaret, 
*' Oh, there*s the hall-door bell. Go and fetch her, 
Laura, or Ann will show her into the drawing- 
Toom." 

Paulina came in, looking rather shy and nervous. 
Margaret had asked her to come and have a talk, 
and Paulina had been saying to herself ever since 
she had received the message : 

" I do wish I knew what she wants. I am always 
half afraid of Margaret, though she is so kind, and 
tries to help every one so much ; still I always feel 
as if I were going to confession when I go to see 
her." 

And then an uneasy feeling seized upon Paulina 
that some one might have been gossiping about 
her, and Margaret perhaps felt called on to re- 
monstrate. 
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"About what will never happen, perhaps/' she 
said to herself ; " but Aunt Trevor always says the 
world knows one's business so much better than one 
does oneself, and I'm sure from what Catty said 
last night, that some people have been talking 
great nonsense about me. I do hope Margaret 
hasn't heard it. At any råte, she can hardly repeat 
village gossip to me." 

On this point Paulina's mind was soon set at rest. 
Whatever Margaret had heard of village gossip, 
other and far more im portant matters were on her 
mind at this moment, and Paulina was soon occu* 
pied in listening, while she poured forth a rapid 
stream of lamentations över the slight nervous 
attack which had induced the doctor to utter the 
disagreeable opinion that she must rest awhile, or 
at any råte allow her thoughts to run in quite a dif- 
ferent channel for a time, till her nervous system 
should recover tone and strength. 

" To me life is scarcely worth having on such 
terms," she concluded ; but Paulina and Laura 
replied as in a breath : 

" Oh, but for a few months, Margaret ; why it's 
scarcely worth thinking about. Every one has to 
rest sometimes." 

" I know it may seem so to you," Margaret 
replied sadly ; " but when we remember that we 
have to give an account of our time, to waste any 
of it seems terrible." 

" Oh, but, Margaret," said Paulina timidly, with 
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a bright glow on her face, " the Master is* not an 
austere man. He has called you apart into a desert 
place to rest awhile." 

" You think so ; well, perhaps — but I have been 
thinking, Paulina, that though I must dröp some of 
my regular work, nothing would so greatly refresh 
and enliven me as to resumé some of my old em- 
ployments — German reading, Euclid, or something 
of that kind ; and as I know you, Paulina, are often 
perplexed about the management of your time, I 
thought that we three, and perhaps Alice Forbes, 
might agree to study together, and so benefit 
•each other. I dåre say you find it härd to 
carry on a regular course of study by yourself ; 
tut Laura and I are so used to doing things 
thoroughly, that I am sure we should carry out 
our plans when made with method and regu- 
larity." 

** What do you say, Paulina ?" said Laura 

•cagerly. " I do hope you*ll join us, it would be so 

• »I 
nice. 

" Yes, I think it would," replied Paulina slowly, 
*" if only we didn't get silly. Aunt Dorothy thinks 
girls always do when they are left to study by 
themselves." 

Margaret smiled. 

" Girls of sixteen or seventeen may. I dåre say 
they do ; but I am räther too old to fall under that 
accusation. Alice Forbes may be foolish, but be- 
tween us we can check any trifling." 

12 
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" I should like to try," said Paulina, " but where 
and when shall we meet, Matkaret ?" 

" Shall it be twice a week, once here and once at 
the Tower ? I suppose any time almost would suit 
you, Paulina ?" 

Paulina hesitated. 

" The morning, I think, would be best. Aunt 
Trevor likes me to be free to drive or walk with 
her in the afternoon ; but in the morning I have 
plenty of time." 

" Shall we say from ten to one, then ?" 

Again Lina hesitated. 

" It seems so absurd to say I haven't time," she 
said ; "but I will tell you what I do in the morn- 
ing. We breakfast at eight, and at nine Aunt 
Trevor expects me to read to her. Sometimes I 
am with her till ten, but not always ; then at ten 
I go to the nursery, and teach Ada and Ruth till 
eleven. So you see I should be quite ready at 
eleven, if that will suit you. The day we meet here 
I should be a little låter, of course." 

Margaret looked amused. 

" Could not you squeeze your work together 
rather more, Paulina ? You have evidently been a 
lady of leisure, or you would have leamed how to- 
compress it. Surely your reading with your aunt 
need never last an hour, and if you breakfast at 
eight, you surely might begin it before nine." 

" But aunt wishes me to go to her at nine. I 
could not ask her to have me before ; and thenr 
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she likes me to stay with her an hour, and would 
be hurt if I tried to cut it short." 

" Well, then, it can't be helped ; but that is just 
the way so many people get rid of their time, 
Paulina, they are so afraid of hurting people's feel- 
ings ; and really people shouldn't be so tender and 
sensitive." 

Paulina looked perplexed and rather hurt. " It 
may be so," she said ; " it may be weakminded of 
me, and perhaps my aunt would not mind so much 
as I think ; but still I shouldn't like to try." 

" Well, then, from eleven to one. Laura and I 
will try and find a good German book to begin upon, 
and perhaps we had better take it by turns to sug- 
gest subjects for essays. Composition is Laura's 
weakest point. Then there is another thing my 
mother has often told me, that in studying the 
good of the poor here, I have very much neglected 
the young people of my own station ; and I know 
we are none of us so well read in the Bible as we 
should be. Shall we choose some subject or some 
book in the Bible to read and study together i 
would you like it, Paulina .?" 

There was a dead silence. Paulina was ner- 
vously playing with the buttons of her jacket, 
Margaret was watching her face, Laura was appa- 
rently knitting, but at the same time taking 
stealthy glances at both. 

Paulina spöke at last, nervously and rather hur- 
riedly : " Tm afraid you will never understand me," 
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she said : " but to tell you the truth, I'm really 
afraid to do that." 

" Afraid !" exclaimed Margaret and Laura at 
once. 

" Yes. I know you*ll think me ridiculous, and I 
don't suppose you*ll ever understand me; but I 
really am afraid, unless by studying the Bible you 
mean merely studying the history, the translation 
and the different readings of difficult passages." 

" That would not do us much good spiritually," 
observed Margaret. 

" I thought you would think so ; you meant more 
than that, didn^t you ?" 

" Yes, indeed," and Margaret grew earnest and 
animated, " I should like to talk openly about the 
spiritual meaning and our own difficulties, and so 
find help for ourselves and each other." 

" And that's just what I shouldn't dåre to do," 
said Paulina decidedly. " I often wonder that 
anybody ventures to do it ; but I suppose people 
are dififerently constituted." 

" But why, Paulina .?" 

" I know you will never understand. You must 
believe me, Margaret, when I say that I daren't do 
it, because I know I should be a humbug if I 
did." 

" I can't understand you, Lina ; do try and tell 
US what you mean." 

" I knew you couldn't understand it. I believe 
I'm very queer about these things ;' but, Margaret, 
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I never can talk abcut my feelings, and if ever I 
do, it IS because I am startled into doing it. I 
couldn't sit down deliberately at a set time to talk 
about my souFs difficulties ; I might make myself 
do it, but I should invent largely if I did. You 
might seem to see wonderful things in a verse in 
which at that moment I could see nothing, but 
out of politeness and to please you, I should seem 
to see all you did : and so, Margaret, I should be a 
humbug/' 

"Then, Paulina, do you mean always to keep 
your lips closed on all religious subjects for fear of 
saying a word or two more than you feel ?'* 

" I mean to keep them closed about my feelings, 
unless I really want help, and then I suppose I 
should make a great efifort, and ask somebody who 
I feel sure would help me." 

" Not girls such as we," said Laura, smiling. 

" And yet what is the use of having friends if 
you can*t talk to them about yourself .'^" said Mar- 
garet hastily. 

" Nay, I am always trying not to talk about my- 
self," Paulina answered quickly ; and Margaret re- 
plied : 

" Oh, I didn't exactly mean that ; but real 
friendship seems to imply perfect confidence, the 
interchange of every thought, feeling, and hope." 

" Does it ? then I shall never have a real friend ; 
I am too reserved, I suppose." 

" Well, I am sorry you feel averse to this plan," 
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continued Margaret ; " perhaps you'll change your 
mind, and we will begin our other reading first 
But there's another thing I wanted to ask you, 
Paulina, and that is, would you mind taking a class 
in the Sunday school for a while till I can go 
again ? Of course you would be afraid to take 
mine, they are such big girls ; but Laura could 
take the first class if you would teach hers." 

" I should like it," said Paulina ; " and I am glad 
that after all I have said you are not afraid to ask 
it. But I must talk to Aunt Trevor about it first. 
Will it do if I send you an answer to-morrow ?" 

" Oh yes, quite well ;" and then after a little 
more talk Paulina departed, not a trifle relieved to 
escape from a discussion which was very painful to 
her shy, reserved nature. 

There was a little committee held över her plans 
by the three old ladies that evening after Paulina 
had retired to bed ; for these kind, sensible people 
were deeply interested in the formation and growth 
of their niece's character, and anything that would 
influence its development was a matter of deep 
interest to them. 

"I asked her," said Lady Trevor, "whether it 
was to be two hours spent in chattering or in real 
work, because if there was any danger of gossip, 
four hours a week was too large an allowance." 

" Indeed I should think so," said Miss Kitty ; 
" but Paulina is generally not much of a chatter- 
box." 
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" Not when she is with us ; but with other girls 
who can say what may happen ? However, she 
-assured me that Margaret Guest is most terribly 
conscientious, and whät she plans to do she will 
certainly perform. Lina says that she remembers 
reading a French book with her oncc, and she 
insisted on leaving off at precisely the most inter- 
^sting part, simply because they had read their 
self-allotted portion, although every one of those 
present wished to go on." 

" You would scarcely say she studied for plea- 
3ure's sake if she is so bound by her rules as that. 
I conclude the sensation of having done her duty 
is so pleasing to her mind that everything else 
sinks into nothing. Well, then, I suppose there is 
but little fear of this mutual improvement society 
degeneratiug into chatter and gossip, and we must 
hope it will escape the other evil of being a mutual 
admiration society." 

"Paulina has too much sense to flatter her 
friends," observed Miss Kitty; "and I do not think 
Margaret Guest is very likely to do it eithér. Are 
either of the Hornby girls likely to join this reading 
Jeague ?" 

" Not Madge, certainly. Paulina said she should 
try to persuade Ernestine to become one of the 
party; but I do not think she is likely to suc- 
<:eed." 

" Well, Mary, it is certainly a well-meant effort 
^n the part of the young people, and I hope it will 
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do Lina good. She has grown too silent and 
dreamy of late/' 

" She has ; but I have been a little uneasy once 
or twice lest — but I don't know, I think there could 
be nothing in it but the merest village gossip." 

" Oh, nothing ; Paulina would never dream of 
such a thing, I am sure. She is only a child, and 
I do really believe that no thought of love has 
entered her head." 

" I think you are right, and I am so glad. Per- 
haps quite other thoughts are occupying her mind.. 
I can see that Dr. Kane has made her think ; his 
sermons interest her, as indeed they do all of us,, 
since we have grown used to his peculiarities ; and 
reserved as she is, she often says things which show 
that she thinks about them." 

" She is growing a very dear girl," said Miss 
Kitty warmly, "so much less obstinate and self- 
willed." 

*' I asked her," Lady Trevor observed, " what 
subjects they were going to select, and she said 
Margaret was to find a German book for them to 
read, and some stiff historical work. Something 
was said about reading the Scriptures, but Paulina^ 
I believe, had objected." 

" I am glad of that," exclaimed Miss Dorothy,. 
" for I very much doubt any good coming of three 
or four ignorant girls talking över the Bible to- 
gether. Let them read it and think över it as much 
as possible quietly ; but for them to chatter forth 
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their crude opinions will only feed their vanity, and 
make them fancy themselves wiser than their neigh- 
bours. What do you think, Mary ?" 

" I am of your opinion," Lady Trevor replied ; 
" though many people would think us most stränge. 
I must say J am terribly afraid of irreverence, and 
prefer to see girls backward to express their 
thoughts ; but those Guests are encouraged to talk 
freely and boldly on the holiest subjects, and I 
suppose it comes quite naturally to them by this 
time." 

"It is not their fault, but the fault of their 
training," said Miss Dorothy, "and really Mrs. 
Guest is so humble and lowly, that I have no 
doubt she believes she could learn much from her 
own little ones. All very well to think so, pro- 
vided she did not let them find it out ; but I have 
my misgivings on that point too." 

" I do hope they won*t make Paulina con- 
ceited and self-opinionated," exclaimed Miss Kitty* 
" Girls that lay down the law, and have a ready- 
formed opinion on every subject are my abhor- 
rence ; they choke me and give me indigestion." 

Miss Dorothy laughed. 

."You would like the system of our grandmothers 
to be revived, Kitty. If you had your way, girls 
would never speak except when spöken to, and 
then under their breath, and with eyes cast 
down." 

" Well, if it were so, shouldn't we be spared the 
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society of lady philosophers, lady speakers, and 
lady preachers, and all those horrors that make one 
ashamed of one^s sex. Let women learn and read 
as much as ever they will, and let their knowledge 
leaven their conversation so that it may be pleasant 
and profitable ; but for goodness' sake letthem not 
fancy they were intended to speak in public or teach 
men ; they become unbearable as soon as they leave 
the retirement for which they were intended, and 
mount platforms or pulpits." 

" Why, Kitty, you are beginning to hold forth 
yourself," said Lady Trevor, much amused ; " but 
I do not think Margaret Guest will become either 
a preacher or doctor, so you need not fear that our 
Paulina will be led into such mistakes as these by 
her influence." 

" I am not at all afraid of it ; while you are alive, 
Mary, the girl will not forget herself. And so you 
consented to the plan entirely ?" 

" Yes ; and we must see that Paulina is not hin- 
dered in any way, or those methodical young ladies 
will lose all respect for us." 

Lady Trevor had unconsciously hit upon the 
very point which gave Paulina some uneasiness. 
The three old aunts were very apt to forget the 
rapid course of time, and to be punctual would, 
Paulina knew, be often very difficult. They were 
so much in the habit of calling her to write little 
notes for them, to fetch things for them, wind wool 
for them, and to decline to perform any of these 
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little offices would be so unpleasant, so impossible, 
Paulina thought. 

' It was therefore a great relief to her when she 
found that they did not forget her engagement, and 
Margaret and Laura openly expressed their surprise 
at her unwonted punctuality, while Madge Hornby 
found matter for great amusement in her friend*s 
projects for self-improvement. 

Ernestine had declined to join, alleging, as usual, 
her wretched heaith, and though Mrs. Hornby cast 
wistful glances at her daughter, she did not press 
her, having quite resolved not to thwart her, lest 
she should have cause to repent when too late. 
But from Ernestine, Madge heard all particulars of 
the Guests' plans, and laughingly declared that she 
felt it a gross affront that she had not been invited 
to join them. 

" I suspect they think I can't read," she said ; 
** for otherwise if I was not supposed to be up in 
the German, I might have been the better for a 
little history." 

" Nobody could have supposed any sensible read- 
ing to be in your lihe, Madge," said Ernestine 
contemptuously. " Now with me it is different ; I 
was always fond of good reading when I was well 
enough to bear it." 

" I wonder you don't try it now. I should have 
thought you would have found it less trying to your 
nerves than the constant succession of three volume 
novels in which you indulge. For my own part, I 
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think my plan is the best, to read nothing, and 
then my night's rest is never disturbed." 

** And what an awful blank your mind must be t 
What can you have to think about, Madge ?" 

" Well, not many hair-breadth escapes nor despe- 
rate murders, nor distressing love afTairs, such as I 
suppose amuse your wakeful nights; but I have 
what is much better, a mind at rest." 

And Madge danced away with laughter in her 
eyes, while Ernie^s lips curled satirically as she 
glanced after her. 

" Fitz," cried Madge, a few minutes after, as she 
spied her brother pacing the garden terrace at a 
little distance. " Stop, will you ? I want a little 
talk with you. IVe heard such a rich thing this 
morning. Do you know those wise, good girls, the 
Guests, finding time häng heavy on their hands, 
have taken to lessons again ? I suppose Margaret 
is beginning to feel old age creeping upon her, and 
hopes to revive the fires of youth by leaming her 
juvenile tasks again. And they Ve asked your piece 
of perfection, Paulina Feilding, to join them. Ah, 
I see you know. Now, how did you find that 
out .>" 

Captain Hornby took no notice of this question^ 
but taking his cigar from his lips, inquired : 

" And why didn't they ask you ?" 

" Oh, Fitzgerald, what a question ! Why, just 
because I am not a piece of perfection like Paulina 
and Margaret." 
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" But you would become one if they would take 
you up." 

" Thank you, I'd rather not. Oh, to be goody 
like Margaret, blue like Laura, or prim like Pau- 
lina, what a fäte !" 

" Nay, but a shade more goody, more blue, more 
prim would be an improvement, whether you be- 
lieve it or not, Madge." 

" I don^t believe it. Til be myself, and nothing 
-else, Fitzgerald. Perhaps you don't believe it, but 
I am happier than any one of those three." 

" Are you ?" very doubtfully. 

" Yes, truly, and I '11 tell you why. I ne ver pre- 
tend or try to be anything but what I am. I am 
contented, and they are always trying plans to 
improve themselves, or each other, so it is plain 
they cannot be satisfied with themselves or any 
one else." 

Captain Hornby smiled, and Madge continued : 

" There, Tve proved my point. You can*t dis- 
pute it" 

•' You silly child," said her brother ; " most people 
have learnt a little wisdom by the time theyVe 
twenty ; but youVe a perfect child still. I should 
think that is why Miss Guest did not ask you. She 
forgot that you were grown up." 

" Not she ; she thought me too ignorant, and 
so I dåre say I am ; but she has siich a mania 
for improving her friends and setting them to 
rights, that I do wonder she did not make up 
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her mind to bear with me, for the sake of doing' 
me good." 

" Possibly she did not consider your society would 
be beneficial to her friends, certainly love of nonsense 
is not good for little Miss Forbes." 

" But she likes me, Alice Forbes does, and I know 
she'll find those good folks awfully prosy." 

" Life is prosy, and prosy people make the best 
of it. It will go härd with you, Madge, I fancy." 

*' Will it ? When, I wonder ? To look at Pau- 
lina's grave face, any one would say life was harder 
to her than to me" 

" Possibly, now." 

" Oh, Fitz, you are getting awfully solemn. Is it 
Paulina that makes you so ?" 

" Don't talk such rubbish." 

" Fitz, tell me." 

« Tell you what .?" 

"What I want to know. Do you think she*ll 
have you .^" 

" Madge, youVe a child ; children know nothing 
of such matters." 

" I am a few months younger than Paulina, that's 
all." 

" YouVe years younger than she is. You know 
nothing about her, Madge." 

" I know she*s fearfully grave and solemn, and 
has not a bit of fun in her ; but I like her for all 
that, and if she's good to you, I shall be awfully 
pleased." 
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" Shall you ? You don't always make yourself 
very agreeable to her." 

" Don't I ? But she knows I'm a wild girl, she 
won't mind that, and when we are sisters we shall 
be very good friends." 

It was a pleasant subject, and Captain Hornby 
did not snub his sisten He liked to hear her say 
Paulina's name, and Madge had the good sense to 
maintain a discreet silence except when alone with 
her brother, so he thought he might trust her. 



CHAPTER XL 

A DREAM. 

■** I CAN't think what was the matter with Paulina 
this morning," said Laura, as she retumed from 
seeing Paulina to the garden-gate after one of their 
mornings of study. " I never saw her so absent 
and uninterested." 

*' Perhaps she is growing tired of Lessing. I 
don*t think she really appreciates German," replied 
Margaret. " Two or three times she did not seem 
to have the faintest idea what she was reading 
about, judging from her tone of voice and want of 
emphasis." 

" Alice Forbes is getting on, I think," remarked 
Laura ; " she has no lack of wits, if they had been 
drawn out and she had been taught to use them." 

" I think I'll ask Paulina whether she would like 
some Schiller for a change," said Margaret ; " but 
I don*t believe she*ll say." 

While these comments on her were passing be- 
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tween the two sisters, Paulina was walking slowly 
home, with rather a tired and worried look on her 
always påle face. The German reading had cer- 
tainly failed to engross her attention on this parti- 
cular morning; for with her mind full of a con- 
versation she had just had with Lady Trevor, she 
had no thoughts to give to anything else. 

Her aunt had been most kind, but Paulina saw 
plainly enough that she was not pleased. 

" I will never try to persuade you to change your 
mind if you are really attached to him," she had 
said ; " but think it well över, my dear, and don*t 
make any mistake. Young people do not always 
quite understand their own feelings ; they not un- 
frequently fancy themselves in love when they have 
onlybeen flattered by a little extra admiration and 
attention. Think it well över, Paulina ; for I am 
afraid you do not quite understand what Captain 
Hornby's past life has been." 

" I have thought a great deal, aunt, and I am 
afraid I do wish it very much ; but if you say I 
must, I will try to give him up." 

" My dear, I am not a tyrant, I hope ; but, as 
your aunt Kitty says, I'm thankful I am not you, 
that's all. Still, I married a man whom nobody 
liked but myself^. and I was a happy woman ; so I 
won't venture on any prophecies about you. I own 
I wish his father was a gentleman. I am afraid 
your dear father would scarcely have thought it a 
suitable marriage for you." 

13 
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" If you are sure papa wouldn't have approved, 
and if you don^t like it, aunt, I am very much afraid 
it will be obstinate of me to persist," Paulina had 
said with quivering lips. 

But the kind old lady had kissed her, and said, 
with a.tear in her eye : 

" I wiU see him, my child ; and I will make him 
see that we feel we are giving him a great treasure; 
and as I never deceive anybody, he will probably 
discover that I am not quite sure he is worthy 
of it/' 

" Oh, aunt ! don't do that !'' 

" My dear, of course I shall be polite ; but I 
never deceive anybody/' 

" But, aunt, he has such an absurd idea of me 
already. I know he will be disappointed/' 

LadyTrevor had laughed,and Paulina had started 
on her walk that morning with a weight on her 
mind, which the studies at the Moat had failed to 
dissipate ; and the return walk was no pleasanter, 
for she had an uneasy presentiment that she had 
not yet encountered all the opposition which she 
must expect to receive. And Aunt Dorothy had 
such a blunt, downright way of speaking her opinion, 
that Paulina shrank from the idea of being alone 
with her till the first feelings of vexation had passed 
away. 

It was vain to hope that any one understood him 
as she did. He was one of the worldly, pleasure- 
loving set at Belleville, and no one but she had 
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taken the trouble to enter into the cravings of his 
nature, and see how much better and nobler he 
was than the rest of his family. Paulina would not 
allow herself to credit all he had said to her of the 
wonderful effect her influence and her spirit had 
över him ; but she did dwell with pleasure on the 
thought, continually suggested by him, that the 
bright hopefulness and enthusiasm of her nature 
would bring life and vigour to him, and that to- 
gether they would undertake some of those great 
philanthropic works about which Paulina so often 
dreamed. They would not settle down to a life of 
ignoble ease and comfort in Rentham, but they 
would put up with all the disagreeables of a city 
life that they might wage a hand-to-hand conflict 
with the monsters of wickedness and misery, of 
which as yet Paulina knew nothing, except by 
hearsay. 

This was the dream in which Paulina had been 
Hving for the last few weeks ; but of this as yet she 
could say nothing. How Aunt Dorothy would 
laugh at her Utopia ! how Aunt Kitty would ex- 
claim against strong-minded females ! No ; this, 
her cherished plan, she must keep to herself, or at 
least she must only talk of it to Fitzgerald ; he 
would sympathise, and tell her that to help and aid 
her would be exactly the work he should most like. 
And so all the languor and inertness which made 
people think him good for nothing would pass away, 
and he would appear his own true and brave self, 

13—2 
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and Aunt Trevor could then scarcely fail to ap- 
prove her choice. 

Thus Paulina went dreaming home, and in the 
pleasantness of her dream gradually forgot the sad- 
ness produced by her aunt's disapproval. Her 
hero was so robed in rainbow hues by her lively 
imagination, that it seemed folly to imagine that 
Lady Trevor could long fail to like him. To re- 
mind her that his father was not a gentleman was 
too bad, Paulina thought ; to have risen proved his 
worth, and her warm heart rebelled against what 
she called the narrow-mindedness which would re- 
fuse to recognise the merit thus so plainly evi- 
denced. 

And then Madge! Paulina knew that Lady 
Trevor was thinking of her when she said the mar- 
riage was scarcely suitable; for Lady Trevor always 
said that Madge was vulgär, and she had never en- 
couraged any great degree of intimacy between the 
girls. No doubt she feared that the connection 
would not benefit Paulina ; but Paulina hoped that 
there might be some little truth in what Captain 
Hornby had told her more than once, that Madge 
liked her, and would be easily influenced for good. 

It was very enticing, this prospect of a useful life 
which seemed opening before Paulina ; her child- 
hood*s home was so luxurious and pleasant, her 
days there had been so peaceful and easy, that she 
had been quite at a loss to know how the cross 
could be borne there ; and yet that cross-bearing 
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was the distinguishing mark of the service she de- 
sired. The Master had made it so. " Whosoever 
will not deny himself, and take up his cross daily 
and follow Mo, cannot be My disciple." 

Paulina told herself that, so far, she had no cross 
to carry ; and if she continued living as she was 
doing now, she should be as far off as ever from 
true discipleship. And so, in her young enthusiasm, 
she shaped a cross for herself exactly suited, as she 
thought, to herpowers of endurance. Not one that 
she could bear easily — oh no! — but one that would 
call forth her best energies, her utmost powers of 
endurance ; one that would be an undeniable proof 
of her discipleship, both to herself and those around 
her. And she would bear it uncomplainingly — nay, 
more, joyfully; for if flesh failed sometimes, the 
spirit must always be willing. How could it be 
otherwise ? 

So she thought; and when by degrees her dream 
was revealed to her betrothed, he listened and smiled 
encouragingly. And so the days fled by. 

Paulina's reserved nature would have inclined 
her to keep the secret of her engagement as long as 
possible ; but in a small village such as Rentham, 
how could such a thing be ? And when they had 
once brought themselves to look upon it as a settled 
thing, the old ladies were perfectly willing that all 
the world should know it. 

So Madge extracted from her brother the per- 
mission to talk about it ; and it is hardly necessary 
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to say that the whole village was duly enlightened 
in the course of a few hours. 

FitzgeraWs caution — "Don't publish it toowidely, 
I don't know whether Lina will wish every ene to 
know at once " — fell on unheeding ears ; his sister 
was busy debating in her own mind to whom the 
great news should first be confided, and heard 
nothing of the proviso. 

The Moat was the first house on her round of 
visits that moming, and the unusual bustle and im- 
portance of her manner as she entered, prepared 
Mrs. Guest and Margaret, wbo were at that mo- 
ment entertaining the Vicar, for some interesting 
announcement. 

" Madge has something to tell us, I am sure," 
said Mrs. Guest, as the young lady took her seat 
on the settee in the middle of the room, and looked 
round with the air of one expecting to be ques- 
tioned. 

And Dr. Kane added, ** I always expect news 
when I meet Miss Hornby; for I consider her 
quite a walking chronicle of the events of the 
day." 

Madge laughed, not in the least annoyed at this 
description of her character, and replied : 

"Well, I don^t often have such an interesting 
scrap of news to boast of as to-day ; I am only 
afraid you may have heard it already." 

" Not if it's good news," said Mrs. Guest "Good 
news seldom travels so fast as bad." 
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" Then you don't know ? you haven't heard ? 
Then do please guess !" 

"You must give us some due, Madge," said 
Margaret. " Do your news concern you, or your 
fämily, or who ?" 

" Indirectly they concern myself ; but other 
people are more interested than I. Oh, Margaret ! 
be quick and guess ; I am dying to tell you." 

"Hadn't you better save your life and do it 
then ?" suggested Dr. Kane ; " for we may have 
dim suspicions which we raay not like to mention." 

" Well, it is about my brother — about Fitzgerald. 
Now I am sure yoif can guess." 

" No, indeed. Has he got one of the many ap- 
pointments he covets ?'' 

" Oh no ; nothing so stupid as that. It is some- 
thing that will suit him much better ; for, between 
ourselves, Fitz will never take any appointment ; 
idleness is much more to his taste than any kind of 
occupation. Papa is always suggesting things, but 
nothing exactly suits my most particular brother. 
But now he has done the very wisest thing that he 
ever achieved in his life. He has persuaded a rich 
young lady to fall in love with him. Now, surely 
you can guess who." 

Mrs. Guest and Margaret dropped their work, and 
repeated vacantly : 

« Who ?" 

" Why, really," replied Madge, with an awkward 
laugh, " I never gave you credit for being quite so 
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blind, Margaret. You surely must be able to 
guess." 

" Is it one of our neighbours ?" inquired Mrs. 
Guest. 

" Yes, to be sure. Oh ! you know ; you are only 
pretending, Mrs. Guest. And Dr. Kane knows too, 
I am sure." 

" Miss Feilding," replied the Vicar, and said no 
more ; and his tone and look implied something 
which Madge did not like, but she rattled on : 

" Yes, isn't it delightful ? Tm so fond of Paulina, 
and she and I always get on so well together ; and 
it would have been so disagfeeablc if Fitz had 
married somebody that I didn^t like. Papa and 
mamma are so pleased ; and Fitz, of course, is in 
the seventh heaven of ecstasy." 

There was a dead silence, which appearing awk- 
ward, Mrs. Guest kindly observed : 

" I think your brother is a very lucky man, 
Madge ; and I am sure I hope they will be very 
happy together." 

" Oh ! there can^t be a doubt of that ; they are 
made for each other. And Fitz will settle down 
now into a quiet country gentleman, and leave ofT 
those wild ways that used to worry papa so, though I 
never could see that they signified much. I suppose 
they cost a good deal of money ; and papa's care- 
ful of his money, you know. However, Fitz will be 
a rich man now, I suppose, which is a good thing, 
for his tastes are expensive. Come, Margaret, 
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haven't you anything to say ? I never knew you 
so silent." 

" I donV think I ever was so surprised," said 
Margaret. " Has it been settled long ?" 

" Somewhere about a month ; but Paulina is shy, 
and does not like to be talked about Very silly, 
isn't it ? I like people to talk about me, and so do 
you ; don*t you, Margaret ?" 

" That depends upon what they say about you, I 
should imagine," remarked Dr. Kane. " But Miss 
Paulina, is she in ecstasies too, Miss Hornby ?" 

" Did you ever see Paulina in an ecstasy .^" cried 
Madge. " That would be a mistake indeed. No ; 
she is quite as quiet and self-possessed as usual — 
' resigned to her fäte/ Fitzgerald told her the other 
day." 

" Poor child !" said the Vicar involuntarily. 

" Now, Dr. Kane, that is too bad. Do you pity 
her because, being rich, she is going to marry a 
comparatively poor man ? Or do you think Fitz- 
gerald is not good enough for her ?" 

" What does my opinion matter, Miss Hornby ? 
Miss Feilding is engaged ; and having given her 
word, I should think she would abide by it." 

" Oh ! Tm not at all afraid of her changing her 
mind ; she is too proud to do that ; but I don't see 
why you should think she has made a mistake, and 
I know you do." 

" Do I ? Well, yes ; I doubt whether she knows 
your brother as well as some of his friends do. 
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But let that be. It is not for us to judge 
him." 

"Fitzgerald will ask me what you said, Dr. 
Kane ; shall I teli him ?" 

" By all means, if you like, provided you tell him 
you asked for my opinion ;" and the Vicar rose to 
take his leave, while Madge was still pouting in- 
dignantly, and murmuring that most people thought 
it altogether a most suitable match. 

Who the " most people " were Madge would 
have found it härd to explain, since the subject had 
never been broached outside their own circle till 
that day. Possibly had she peeped into some of 
the Rentham cottages during the next few days, 
she would have hesitated ere she uttered such a 
statement. 

" 'Tain't noways a thing as I'd allow of, if I was 
her ladyship," said the old man at the turnpike 
when the news reached him, as it did speedily. 
" Folks should marry with their likes; and for folks 
to say as the family at the Towers is altogether the 
same flesh and blood as they new folks at Belle- 
ville, is for to talk downright silly. Ay, you may 
say as the capt'n's a gentleman ; happen he may 
pass for one, but none as knows real gentry will so 
much as touch a cap to his father. They mun 
wait a bit, and let folks forget, if they want to set 
up for gentlefolks." 

And in many another cottage the murmuring 
took another tone. 
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" Likely he's arter her money ; they as doesn^t 
like work mostly looks arter lasses with a bit o' 
money; and none can say he's good for much 
beyant flinging them balls about, and all the while 
with a pipe in's mouth." 

And in the servants' hall at the Towers the dis- 
content, though silent, was as real. 

" Those officer-men are often but wild fellows," 
said Mrs. Cook to the head housemaid, but in 
an undertone, lest Sally, the kitchenmaid, should 
hear. 

And Ann, the housemaid, shook her head, and 
had a notion that he looked as if he'd been very 
wild, which was a pity, seeing as how Miss Paulina 
was the sweetest, innocentest young lady that ever 
was born. 

But for all this talk, Paulina, had she heard it, 
would have cared not a straw. Even her aunt's 
maid might cast melancholy glances at her, and 
they only amused her ; but for old Catty's opinion 
she did entertain some respect ; and when the old 
woman tremblingly said, " Bless thee, my child, I 
hope thee'11 be happy," and said no more, Paulina 
jumped up, and throwing her arms round the old 
nurse*s neck, replied : 

" Why do you speak with your voice full of tears, 
Catty ? Don't you think I shall ?" 

Then the truth ca me out. 

" Oh, my child ! I cannot say ; but I'm terrible 
feared for you ; aftd I know your strong will, Miss 
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Lina, and how, though you may be quiet and seem 
to give in, you*ll mostly struggle for your own way, 
and feel it bitter if you don't get it. And will he 
be good to my child, and guide her gently, as my 
lady has ; or will he have always his own selfish 
way, as he's always had ?" 

" I don't think he's selfish, Catty ; but if my will 
is so strong, it will be good for me to have to 
yield." 

" Nay, nay ; not if you can't respect your hus- 
band and look up to him ; and, Miss Lina, it 
don't seem to me as he lives for anything but to 
please himself." 

" Oh, nurse ! how can you tell ? He's always 
wishing he could be of use in the world ; amd 
when we are married we mean to do ever so much 
good. I can*t explain it to you ; but youll see 
then." 

" Ah ! Miss Pauline, but it goes to my heart to 
hear you say, ' when we are married.' " 

" Then you meant me to be an old maid ; that's 
the trouble, is it, Catty V 

" Nay, nay; Fd like fine to see you married, Miss 
Paulina ; but something tells me that yon will be 
no true marriage ; you may be tied together, you 
may be called by his name, but your lives will be 
different ; you'll go one way, and he another." 

" Oh, Catty ! what a horrible idea ; what can put 
such thoughts into your head r 

" My bairn, youVe a blessed Master, and you're 
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bound to foUow where He leads, even though it 
may puU you farther and farther away from your 
husband^s life. If he does naught but please his- 
self, you cannot ; you'd need be pleasing your 
Master ; and so will come the dividing." 

" But, nurse, you are wrong ; he is as anxious as 
I not to Hve simply for pleasure." 

" Ah ! you can lead him now ; but it will be dif- 
ferent presently." 

Paulina looked as she felt, deeply grieved ; and 
old Catty, standing behind her brushing her hair, 
saw the reflection of the sad face in the mirror, 
and almost repented her plain speaking. At last 
Paulina spöke. 

" You will say it is my obstinacy, nurse, which 
makes me stick to my own opinion ; but you must 
own that I know him better than you, and I can^t 
see that he is at all more selfish than all men 



are. 



•* I know you can't, Miss Lina ; and I pray you 
never may/' 

Paulina lay long awake that night, thinking över 
the old woman's words. They had made more im- 
pression than she would have owned ; but she tried 
to forget them, or at least to convince herself of 
their unreasonableness by saying that Catty looked 
for the same show of religion in men as in women, 
and that that was a great mistake. Men never 
talked about religion, and one must not expect 
it of them. Captain Hornby responded to all 
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she said, and she felt sure there was no pretence 
about him. Well, Catty would see how absurd 
her prejudices were by- and-by ; and then, dear 
old woman! she would be the first to own her 
mistake. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE HAPPY MEDIUM. 

And when was it to be ? As weeks went on and 
grew into months, everybody asked that question. 
What were they waiting for ? As the engagement 
had been formed in the winter, it was natural that 
the wedding should be deferred till the spring ; but 
the spring was passing, and still no day was fixed. 
The villagers were eager for the sight, which they 
so rarely enjoyed, of a grand wedding in that quiet 
place. Madge was anxious to put on her brides- 
maid*s glories ; the Captain was impatient to make 
himself sure of his bride. 

But still, with quiet persistency, Paulina put off 
the day. Why, she told no one. Her aunts some- 
times wondered whether she at all regretted her 
decision, or wished to draw back ; that they could 
scarcely believe, or, indeed, desire. That a Feild- 
ing should fail to keep her plighted word, none of 
these good, upright ladies could imagine ; and as 
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Paulina looked generally as calm and peaceful as 
usual, they concluded she was still contented, and 
had no wish to change her mind. 

Once or twice, indeed, Lady Trevor had surprised 
her in deep reveries after Fitzgerald had been with 
her — a slightly anxious expression on her face, and 
a compressed look about her mouth — but she had 
asked no questions, and when Paulina said, " There 
is no reason why our marriage should be hurried, is 
there, aunt ?" she replied at once, though wonder- 
ingly, " No, certainly not, my dear, if you would 
rather wait a little." 

And, armed with this seeming approval, Paulina 
again refused all her betrothed*s entreaties to think 
about the day ; and when Captain Hornby grew 
impatient, and hinted that she was treating him 
badly, she only grew a trifle paler as she said : 

** You have been a wanderer so long, that you 
have forgotten what it is to leave your home ; and, 
besides, our plans are not decided." 

" No ; but we can decide them in a week. I 
know a dozen pretty places which would suit us 
admirably till you become mistress here." 

" But you forget that we are not to look out for 
pretty places, but for places where we may find 
work to do while we are young and strong. The 
Towers will be a pleasant resting-place for us to 
come to from time to time ; but there would be no 
work for you or me here." 

" No work ! Why, darling, the woods need look- 
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ing after sadly ; the whole place needs a höst of 
improvements." 

" It must wait, then. My aunt would not see it, 
and we will never interfere with her management" 

" Certainly not ; and so we should be better 
away from here. But why won't you ride över 
some afternoon, and look at that little place I told 
you of near Cowcroft ? only ten miles from here, 
and such a complete little place." 

" A little paradise, Madge told me ; but, Fitz- 
gerald, if you and I were shut up in any paradise 
together, with nothing on earth to do but to enjoy 
ourselves, we should quarrel — I know we should." 

" My darling, I have greater faith than you in 
our excellent tempers." 

" Don't promise for me ; IVe not a good temper, 
and Fm älways cross when IVe nothing to do." 

" Well, you shall be a perfect Dorcas, and make 
garments for all the old women in the neighbour- 
hood." 

"And your plans, Fitzgerald.^ Have you for- 
gotten all about them ?" 

** No, indeed ; but I am so tired of this delay, 
and I know you feel leaving home, and so I think 
that for the present it would be better to settle not 
far from Rentham." 

" But I can't give up those plans of ours ; I have 
thought so much about them. If you don't like 
living in a city, try and find a nice house a little 
way out of Liverpool or Sheffield, so that we may 

14 
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help in some of the great works of lisefulness that 
are going forward. I shall be ready enough then." 

" The truth is, Paulina, you care more for these 
dreams of yours than for me," said Fitzgerald rather 
bitterly. 

And Paulina, drawing herself up and retreating 
to a Httle distance, replied coldly : 

" You have no right to say that, when you know 
you told me that I was to keep you active and 
earnest, and prevent you from growing languid and 
inert" 

"So I did ; and you are right, as you always are. 
Well, ril see about this suburban idea. IVe a 
notion Birkenhead isn't altogether a bad sort of 
place. 1*11 certainly see about it." 

But this apparent yielding Paulina was beginning 
to understand meant little or nothing. The ex- 
ploring journey to Liverpool never came off ; but 
many pleasant rides to neighbouring country seats 
that were to let took the place of it, and the de- 
lights of these charming places were continually 
urged upon Paulina. 

" I wonder whether I shall have to give in .?*' she 
said to herself, after listening to a long and eloquent 
description of a country house which Madge had 
assured her was just made for them. Madge, of 
course, knew nothing of those cherished plans, and 
was greatly at a loss to understand Paulina's con- 
duct. 

The two girls had been walking through the 
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viUage together, and when Paulina had parted from 
her future sister-in-law at the gate of Belleville, she 
turned into the churchyard, partly to rest, and 
partly to lay some flowers she had brought on her 
aunt's grave. 

It was looking very pretty, especially the corner 
devoted to the family tomb of the household at the 
Towers; a large laburnuin hung över the grave, 
and thick bushes screened it from the road. As 
she knelt beside it, arranging her flowers, Paulina's 
figure was completely hidden from passers-by ; and 
she was glad it was so, for ere her task was finished, 
footsteps were heard approaching, and voices in 
animated conversation. 

" It is long in coming off ; perhaps, after all, it 
wiU never happen," a lady's voice remarked ; and 
another, which Paulina well knew, replied : 

•* I wish it might not ; indeed, he's utterly un- 
worthy of her. I doubt his being capable of a 
single generous sentiment, blasé of the world and 
its pleasures, but utterly indifferent to religion, 
not to say hostile to it, which I strongly suspect. 
He may have more heart than his sister Madge ; 
but she — his bride-elect, I mean — is a thousand 
times too good for him." 

So much Paulina heard ; no more. Then she 
cowered down in the grass and hid her face in her 
hands, her cheeks burning with shame at the 
thought that she had been listening. In another 
instant she had sprung to her feet, and picking up 
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her basket and sunshade, turned to meet the Vicar 
and his wife as they passed through the churchyard 
on their way to their own house. They might see 
her, and she would run no risk of being discovered ; 
she would show herself at once. 

It was seldom that Dr. Kane was seen to look 
disconcerted ; but at sight of Paulina he actually 
started, exclaiming in an undertone, " IVe put my 
foot into it now !" 

Then, as she approached, and with her usual 
straightforwardness said, " Dr. Kane, I was stand- 
ing by my aunt*s grave, and I chanced to hear 
what you said just now — I couldn't help it," he in- 
terrupted her hastily, saying : 

" I am sorry you did ; but it was an honest 
opinion, and I cannot recant, though I am none the 
less sorry to have given you pain." 

" You couldn't help it, for you didn*t know I was 
there," said Paulina, with her eyes on the ground. 
" And I couldn*t help hearing ; and at first I didn't 
know of whom you were speaking." 

"Dr. Kane seldom leaves any one in doubt of 
his meaning," put in gentle Mrs. Kane. "You 
must try to forget his imprudent words, my dear." 

"That won'tbe easy, unless" — and Paulina raised 
her eyes with almost an imploring glance to the 
Vicar's face — " unless he will say that he was using 
rather harsher language than was necessary." 

"No doubt he was, my dear ; he always does," 
Mrs. Kane again replied, as her husband seemed 
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loath to speak ; but Paulina was not satisfied, nor 
did she seem inclined to remove her steadfast gaze 
from his face. 

" I can't/' he said at length abruptly. " But why 
need roy opinion trouble you, if, as I suppose, you 
are satisfied in your own mind ?" 

** Because," said Paulina nervously — " because I 
am so afraid of trusting to myself when so much 
depends on it." 

" But you are surely guided partly by your aunts, 
and they are good judges of character, I make no 
doubt." 

Paulina coloured even more deeply than before, 
as she replied : 

" They have left me entirely free in this matter. 
If — if— there should be any mistake, it will be my 
fault, and mine only." 

" Then you must make quite sure, my dear," said 
Mrs. Kane in a consoling tone; "you must be care- 
ful that there is no mistake. Now we must say 
good-bye, I think," and she passed on. 

But Paulina, standing with clasped hands, ex- 
claimed : 

" Dr. Kane ;" then, as he stopped again, " I do 
think that you ought to tell me what made you 
say what you did." 

" Miss Feilding, a man says many things to his 
wife which he would not say to any one else ; but 
I allow that you have a perfect right to ask an ex- 
planation of my unguarded words. Still, before I 
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give it, just consider whether you would be likely 
to credit anything I might tell you against Captain 
Hornby's character, and whether you really wish 
to hear anything of the kind." 

" Wish ! oh no, indeed I don't! But if I ought?" 

" I do not see that you ought. Anything I 
might say might make you wretchedly uncomfort- 
able ; but I am sure you would not believe it. 
Your wiser plan, it seems to me, would be to keep 
your eyes wide open, and judge for yourself." 

" But ought I to trust myself and my unaided 
judgment?" 

" Your unaided judgment ? Well, no ; but the 
aid need not be human, and right judgment is a 
thing to be prayed for, and in such a matter as this 
more especially." 

" Then you think you will not tell me any- 
thing r 

"If, after consideration, you really desire it, I 
will tell you what made me make that remark 
which you overheard ; but I do not think you will 
ask it." 

And so they parted ; and Paulina walked home, 
with the weight, which had been gathering över 
her spirits for some time*past, heavier than even 
Though she could not bring herself to confess it 
even to herself, these words had been but a con- 
firmation of her own forebodings. 

At one time she would say to herself, " It is but 
a difference of tastes, and that^ of course, we must 
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expect" At another time, " It is the difference 
in our temperaments — I am eager, he is slow and 
deliberate ; such differences are no real bar to 
sympathy." But gradually the thought suggested 
itself, " What if the aim and object of our lives are 
altogether dissimilar ?" And then, with the eager- 
ness of an active nature, came the determination to 
find out and assure herself on this head. 

" It cannot be difficult to discover whether our 
aims and aspirations are the same," said she re- 
peatedly to herself ; but stränge as it seemed, it 
did prove very difficult to decide. Her betrothed 
would listen, as if interested, to all she said, assent 
to and admire all her sentiments. But what did 
that prove ? 

" I wish you'd do the talk and let me listen, for a 
change," she exclaimed impatiently one day. " I 
am always talking about myself, and it seems so 
selfish." 

**Scarcely, when no other subject could be as 
pleasant," was the reply. 

But Paulina grew only more vexed, and ex- 
claimed : 

" Then if it is pleasant to you to hear about my 
feelings, cannot you give me credit for being as 
anxious to know something of yours? I am sure I 
often think that I know as little of you now as 
I did when we were first engaged ; and that is 
why I am, as you say, so loath to — to go any 
further." 
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" Is it really ? Well, if I only knew how to be 
xnore open, you should have no such excuse for 
putting off our happiness ; but I really do believe 
that the truth is, I am so open that you knew me 
thoroughly long ago." 

" Nonsense ! Now you are playing with me, and 
I am in sober eamest ; you must see I am." 

"I do indeed — in terribly real eamest. Well, 
then, set me a theme, and I will talk on to the best 
of my ability." 

" Fitzgerald !" 

** My darling, I mean it ; ask me any questions 
about myself, and I have no doubt I shall become 
so eloquent that you will wish you had never sought 
my confidence. Come, Paulina, may I never have 
a worse inquisitor." 

" How can I ask anything when you treat the 
matter as nothing but a joke? But, yes, I will; you 
provoke me so. Fitzgerald, why is it that some 
people speak of you as a worthless scamp ? What 
have you done to earn such a character ?" 

" Really, that is a difficult question ; but when 
you say some people, you should be more explicit 
Who says I am a worthless scamp ?" 

" You answer my question by asking another ; 
but surely you know that the villagers at least give 
you a poor character ?" 

" Do they ? I never thought of inquiring what 
they said of me ; but I make no doubt they gene- 
rally abuse their betters." 
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" Oh, but you are quite mistaken. No one ever 
breathed a word against my father, and it vexes me 
that such things should be said of you." 

" Don't vex yourself about such a trifle. Who 
cares what the vulgär herd say ?" 

" I do," said Paulina vehemently. " I love so 
many of the villagers here ; and why should they 
say such things of you ?" 

Captain Hornby did not ask " What things ?" 
but patted the hand that lay on his arm, and re- 
pliéd, with an uneasy laugh : 

" When you have bestowed yourself on me, Pau- 
lina, the halo of your virtues will so encompass us, 
that my imperfections will perhaps be less glaring 
and conspicuous, and so my unpopularity may die 
a natural death." 

" That's absurd," said Paulina abruptly ; " but 
then they are not the only people." 

" Aren't they ? But never mind, the super-excel- 
lent folks, such as the Guests, may say strong 
things about me, but then every one knows that 
charity is nöt their most conspicuous virtue, and 
besides, I don't mind confessing to you, Paulina, 
that I could never cant like them. You think no 
worse of me for that, do you, darling ?" 

" No, I detest cant, and many of the expressions 
they use are perfectly senseless ; but that is not 
what I mean. There's a difference between being 
what some people call a * dear Christian brother,* 
and being a worthless scamp, isn't there ?" 
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" Yes, and the happy medium is myself. Won't 
you believe it, Paulina ?" 

" I would fain believe it," she replied, with 
downcast eyes ; " but my notion of the happy 
medium, as you call it, is expressed in those 
words of the Baptismal Service, * Thou shalt not 
be afraid to confess the faith of Christ crucified, 
and manfully to fight under His banner against 
sin, the world, and the devil, and to continue 
Christ's faithful soldier and servant until thy life's 
end/ " 

" Of course, of course," said Captain Homby 
hastily. " Rather poetical and fanciful, that al- 
ways seems to me ; but it is a pretty way of putting 
the thing." 

" What thing ?" said Paulina coldly, her heart 
sinking within her at the unsympathetic reply. 

" What thing ! Oh, you know, the way a man 
means to live, not being too worldly, too selfish ; in 
fact, trying to be a good sort of fellow without 
making a fuss about it." 

" No more than that ? Is that the happy 
medium ?" 

" Yes, surely ; it's my idea of it. Why, Lina, 
you're in the blues to-night I can't say the right 
thing anyhow. YouVe not half satisfied with me 
yet." 

" I want," burst forth Paulina, " to grow more 
unworldly, more unselfish ; I want to work härd 
for Christ and for other people ; but you seem to 
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say that one may think too much about such things. 
I can't understand it." 

" No, dear, because you are so enthusiastic, you 
can't bear to take life easily : but have an illness 
or two as I have had, and you will see things 
differently." 

Paulina made no answer, and Fitzgerald, finding 
her indisposed for trifling conversation, soon pro- 
posed that they should rejoin the old ladies in the 
drawing-room. In truth, he was afraid to continue 
this serious conversation, lest it might lead to some- 
thing unpleasant. And when he was gone, Paulina 
continued silent and abstracted,so that Lady Trevor 
more than once looked härd at her, wondering what 
ailed her. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OVER AND DONE. 

JULY had more than once been spöken of as a suit- 
able month for the wedding festivities, but July 
drew towards its close and no day was fixed. 
True, it had been a very wet month, and wedding 
garments are not calculated for wet weather ; 
doubtless they were waiting for a few fine days ere 
settling when the great event should come off. 

So thought the honest folks of Rentham ; so did 
not think those who knew most of the secrets of 
the betrothed bride and bridegroom. For though 
at first Madge and her mother, ever hopeful, had 
declared that Paulina would get över her stränge 
whim, as days went on, and no hopeful signs 
appeared, they became gradually convinced that 
she had meant what she said when she wrote that 
short note which had deprived Fitzgerald of all 
hope. 

Of course they judged her harshly, of course 
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they called her a heartless flirt, and of course they 
felt sure that Fitzgerald had had a lucky escape. 
Nevertheless in their hearts they long cherished 
the hope that the breach would be healed ; and 
fancied that if he only chose, Fitzgerald might have 
explained away the misunderstanding, whatever it 
was. 

But he knew betten Paulina had not written 
those words lightly, and he had felt sure from the 
first that she would not change her mind a second 
time. If the first decision had been somewhat 
hastily made, the second he knew had not been 
arrived at without a struggle. Paulina had said, 
" You will be angry with me, and I cannot wonder^ 
but it is better that you and everybody else should 
blame me now than that we should find out our 
mistake when it is too late." What that mistake 
was, she had not left him to guess. " Our interests 
are not the same," she had said ; " I once thought 
they were, but gradually I have seen nly mistake. 
I shall be no companion to you, and I dåre not 
run such a risk." 

And so the dream was över, and though this 
decision had lifted a weight from Paulina's spirits, 
it had cöst her a great deal more than she had 
ever owned. She had taken counsel of no one 
before writing the letter; but she had sat long 
hours in her room, and had shed some bitter tears 
before the decision was made. 

It was so humiliating to say, and to know 
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that all the world would know she had said, " I 
have made a mistake ; I didn't know my own 
mind." 

Paulina writhed under the consciousness of all 
the dreadful things that would be said about her, 
and felt as if she could bear anything rather than 
be called a jilt and a flirt. Oh, why had she been 
so foolish ? And as she asked herself this ques- 
tion, and recalled the early days of the courtship, 
the conviction was forced upon her that self-love 
had lain at the root of the great mistake. Captåin 
Hornby had made her believe that he had hopes 
and desires after good, which she could foster and 
bring to perfection, that she, and she alone, could 
make a noble character of him ; she blushed as she 
thought how pleasant the idea had been to her. 
And then the thought that she could bend him to 
her will, and that with him to help she should be- 
come a philanthropist, a benefactor of mankind, 
this too had been so pleasant ; for like many a 
young, ardent spirit before and since, a humdrum, 
ordinary life had seemed too paltry and insignifi- 
cant to have any attractions for Paulina. She had 
wanted to do great things, to be something different 
from most girls, to make herself a name. And it 
had been very härd to give up this dream, very 
härd to have nothing to look forward to but her 
present round of small duties and pleasures. I am 
not sure that she knew it then, but in after years 
she saw clearly that this had been the hardest part 
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of the trial to her. True, she loved Fitzgerald, and 
believed that he loved her, and this made it very 
härd to give him pain ; as for herself, she knew 
that she felt very miserable, but how much of the 
pain was due to the parting with her betrothed 
she did not care to inquire. 

Every one must blame her, and she could not 
help feeling that they had reason. So when she 
took her letter unclosed to Lady Trevor, and said, 
" Please, aunt, read this before I send it," she tried 
to prepare herself for the scolding which she felt to 
be her desert. 

"My dear, I feared this was coming,*' the old 
lady said after a pause which seemed to her niece 
interminable ; " and though you know I never 
wished you to engage yourself to Captain Hornby, 
I cannot say I think you have behaved well in 
the matter. An engagement is a serious thing, 
Paulina ; I am afraid you scarcely think it so." 

" I do indeed, aunt ; but I am afraid I did not 
think enough about it before. I would give any- 
thing in the world that this had never happened ; 
I never felt so much ashamed of myself in all my 
life." 

" But are you sure now, Lina ? or shall I have 
you fretting and wishing to retract again in a few 
months' time ?" 

" No, never, aunt ; pride would keep me from 
that, if nothing else." 

" Pride would have kept me from this^ Paulina," 
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said the stately old lady, laying her hand on the 
letter, and the young girl felt annihilated. 

" Oh that I could run away and hide myself !'" 
she murmured, as on escaping from her aunt's pre- 
sence she ran out into the garden, and betook her- 
self for soHtude and quiet to the little rocky glen 
which j oined the pleasure-grounds. No one was 
likely to seek her there, and Paulina crouched on 
the ground and pressed her burning, aching brow 
against a point of rock, and wished that so she 
could remain till all the talk in the village was 
över and done, and her late act shöuld have ceased 
to attract notice and remark. But where was the 
use of wishing ? it could not be ; she must go to 
church, she must walk in the village, she must 
meet her young friends, must bear their scorn and 
say nothing. But could she have done otherwise ? 
No ; ever since the day when the thought first 
occurred to her that Captain Hornby*s tastes and 
hers inclined them to far different pursuits, the 
separation between them had seemed to increase, 
and the feeling, " I daren*t become his wife," had 
day by day grown stronger. 

" But every one will say what I know aunt feels, 
that having promised I ought to keep my word ; 
and no one will know how bitterly I feel it, or pity 
me in the least. Well, I deserve it. I don't be- 
lieve that even Madge would have made such a 
fool of herself ; and I — I always fancied that I 
should be certain to know my own mind, whereas 
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it is plain I had better have been guided by Aunt 
Trevor or even by old Catty. Ah, well, it's one 
comfort to think that Catty won*t abuse me, but 
will be the only creature in the world that will think 
IVe done right. I wonder how soon she will find 
out what has happened ?" 

And while Paulina was thus bemoaning and 
accusing herself, her three aunts with portentous 
gravity were sitting in judgment on her conduct. 
Miss Kitty and Miss Dorothy agreed with Lady 
Trevor that it was an uncomfortable affair alto- 
gether; they wondered at Paulina, and were 
strongly inclined to be very angry with her. 

" She ought to have listened to your opinion, and 
been guided entirely by it,** Miss Kitty remarked 
to Lady Trevor; "girls are so abominably inde- 
pendent nowadays !" 

" Perhaps I should have been more determined 
in my opposition," Lady Trevor remarked ; " but 
it is done now; and what I want to know is, 
whether you think it will be best for her to go 
away for a time ? the talk in the place will be so 
disagreeable." 

" Yes, but no one will say anything to her, she 
will feel that they are talking about her, and, 
doubtless, will be rather uncomfortable, but I think 
she deserves to be rather uncomfortable, and I 
should not try to save her if I were you, Mary/' 

" Very well, perhaps it will be a lesson to her. 
Madge will probably be too much offended to speak 

IS 
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to her, and no one else is Hkely to mention the 
subject/* 

So it was decided that Paulina must bear the 
scrutinising glances and cold looks of her acquain- 
tances till such time as they should have forgotten 
her fault ; and when it is considered how seldom 
Rentham had a chance of such asight as the young 
lady*s wedding would have been, it cannot be 
denied that the villagers must have felt that they 
had a right to complain. And whatever she felt, 
Paulina was too proud to complain, though even 
Miss Kitty remarked more than once : 

** I am glad I am not Paulina, to have to face 
these village folks, and know how they gossip, and 
try to appear unconscious." 

It was härd, but as no one appeared to pity her, 
she had to struggle against the natural unwilling- 
ness to be seen, and go in and out, and meet people 
as usual. 

How härd she felt it, no one knew : her aunts 
thought that every one behaved to her just as 
usual, except, of course, the Hornbys, and that was 
natural ; but Paulina knew betten Madge's tongue 
could say bitter things when she was oflFended, and 
Paulina had soon cause to guess that Margaret and 
Laura, and many others of her young friends, had 
heard a garbled version of the story. There was 
a coldness and stiffness in Laura's manner, a de- 
cided air of disapproval in Margaretas, which made 
Paulina uncomfortable whenever she was alone with 
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them. Had she been less reserved, she would have 
soon drawn from them an expression of these feel- 
ings, which would have opened the way for an 
explanation which might have set things straight. 
But pride suggested that they had no right to be 
censorious, and that to explain her motives would 
be to acknowledge their right to judgeher. So the 
coldness on one side bred coldness on the other ; 
and under this quiet, unspoken, but general disap- 
proval Paulina grew shy and embarrassed, apt to 
retreat into the background and hide herself from 
notice, apt, too, to fancy that every one thought 
her in the wrong, even in the most trifling mat- 
ters." 

" She's getting quite touchy,'* Margaret remarked 
sometimes, and Laura responded : 

" Sometimes I wonder whether she has not re- 
pented breaking off her marriage. She looks so 
down-hearted and out of spirits." 

" She always say sshe's quite well, and I think 
she studies with more spirit than when she was en- 
gaged ; then she so often seemed to be thinking 
about something else." 

" Well, I dåre say she feels unsettled ; I think I 
should if I was in her place. She puzzles me, 
Margaret; I can't think what made her accept 
Captain Hornby if she didn't care for him, and if 
she had cared for him, she would surely be more 
unhappy now.'* 

" Madge says she has no heart, and though Madge 

IS— 2 
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generally talks nonsense, she may chance to be 
right sometimes." 

" She has never said a word to you about it, has 
she, Margaret ? That is funny, so many people con- 
fide in you." 

" No, she just said, when I alluded to it, that she 
would rather not talk about it ; she hoped that I 
believed she had done what she felt to be rightj^ 
and then, when I tried to say something more, she 
turned the subject. There is no use trying to be 
friendly with such a girl, she does not know what 
real friendship means." 

" I wonder whether she would care if she knew 
that Madge said her brother was ruined for life^ 
that all his plans were spoilt, and that she didn't 
believe he would ever marry, or do anything now.'^ 

" Perhaps she would be rather pleased ; I believe 
some girls like to think they have spoilt people's 
lives ; but I believe Madge exaggerates. Paulina 
has too little decision ever to have much influence. 
What could have been more undecided than her 
behaviour throughout this afifair ? First giving him 
every encouragement, to say the least ; then accept- 
ing him without hesitation ; then, after being en- 
gaged for months, breaking it off with the mere 
shadow of an excuse/' 

"Yes, it does sound very horrid, but perhaps 
something happened which we know nothing about. 
Papa said he was very glad when he heard it, you 
know/' 
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"Yes, but papa is so odd. Men take such 
stränge prejudices ; Tom has just the same dis- 
like to Captain Hornby, it seems to me most 
absurd." 

" But you said yourself you thought he ought to 
marry a woman of more decision than Lina." 

" Yes, I am half inclined to think that they were 
not suited to each other, but still I doubt whether 
Paulina found that out. Madge's explanation was 
the more likely one, that she grew tired of him." 

" Oh, Margaret ! that seems a dreadful thing to 
say ; but if so, it was a good thing she found it out 
when she did. Still, I don't feel as if I could ever 
respect or like her so much again." 

" No, of course not ; but after all, perhaps it was 
only the idea of getting married that tumed her 
head — some girls will do anything for the sake of 
being married ; but if so, I dåre say she feels heartily 
ashamed of herself by this time." 

" I fancy she does, she's younger than we are, 
Margaret, and those old ladies have made such a 
baby of her." 

" Yes, I believe they choose all her dresses for 
her ; it was a pity they allowed her to choose her 
husband, rather a more important matter I should 
have thought.** 

" Perhaps they won^t next time. Oh, Margaret ! 
here comes Madge ; how fortunate that Paulina 
was well out of sight before she tumed in at the 
gate.'* 
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" Why, they must meet sometimes ; and Madge 
is too good-natured to bear malice long." 

" YouVe just parted with my beloved sister-in- 
law that was to have been," was Madge's first ex- 
clamation as she met the sisters. " I am rather 
glad I missed her, though I suppose we shall have 
to make it up some day." 

" You feel uncomfortable now, and you will for a 
little while," said Margaret ; " but you will soon 
get över it, Madge, at least if your brother goes 
away." 

" I wish he would, he is such poor company, 
Oh, Margaret ! I could shake that starched, prim 
Miss Paulina for all the harm she has done my good- 
natured brother. Why couldn*t she let him alone ? 
Never was man more taken in than poor Fitz ; but 
the worst of it is, he doesn^t see it. I don*t know 
that he ever will, men are such flats." 

'* Then you think he is still infatuated ? Does 
he hope that Paulina will change her mind 
agam ? 

" Oh no, but he believes in all her virtues as im- 
plicitly as ever ; he won't let me say a word against 
her." 

" Thafs very generous of him, for he must feel 
that she has treated him badly, or does he justify 
her conduct in that respect ?" 

" I really can't say. I never asked him. What he 
thinks is of small consequence to me ; I have eyes, 
and I judge for myself; and I think, and most 
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people will agree with me, that, in spite of all her 
prim ways, Miss Paulina is as downright a flirt as 
any I know." 

So the charitable young ladies decided, and 
Paulina, who could guess their feelings from 
their distant manners, lived through those long 
dreary days with a feeling of exile and lone- 
liness such as she had never before experienced. 
With honest self-condemnation she både herself 
accept her lot, seeing that she had brought this 
fäte on herself, and richly deserved it. But for all 
that, it was not pleasant to bear ; it was a valley of 
humiliation which she was treading just now, and 
her spirits ofttimes sank to their lowest ebb. 

Margaret might say and think that she would 
not care if Fitzgerald^s life was spoilt through her 
blunder ; but Margaret knew little of her nature, 
and had but small conception of the self-reproach 
with which such a hint would have filled her. 

In such a strait old Catty was her best comforter. 
The news that the wedding was not to be, had ex- 
cited in her breast such joyous sensations as she 
had seldom experienced before, and Paulina was 
not slow in discovering her delight. 

It was a relief to find that at least one person ap- 
proved of her conduct, and though Paulina feared 
that the old woman made too light of a serious 
affair, it was pleasant to listen to her raptures. 

" He fret hisself ! my lamb, never trouble your 
poor head with such thoughts as that. Happen he'd 
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fret hisself if the mint sauce wanted sugar, or his 
gloves didn't fit him, but about the getting a wife, 
I'1I warrant you he'll do nothing in the way 
of fretting for such a trifle as that Wives are 
plenty as blackberries ; if one fail him, a score are 
ready to dröp into the empty place ; and a new one 
will make a pleasant variety. True, all the young 
ladies haven't such a store of wealth as you, and 
as his tastes are a bit expensive and fine, the 
money, no doubt, had something to do with the 
bargain. But as to fretting, you'll do as much as 
he, 111 be bound/' 

" I'm not fretting, Catty." 

"Then what for do you look so påle and 
pinched ?" 

" Do I ? Because everybody looks reproachfully 
at me ; no one thinks IVe done quite right, except 
you, Catty." 

" Well, no. My lady, she wishes as you'd never 
promised yourself A Feilding, she says, shpuld 
never go back from her word ; but never mind, 
folks sometimes can't help such things ; they make 
foolish vows, and then in course they can't keep 
them/' 

" I thought Td considered enough, Catty, and I 
thought I knew him well enough." 

" But you found out you didn't. Well, it*s a good 
thing you found out in time ; be thankful for that, 
Miss Paulina." 

" Yes, but I can't help feeling ashamed that I 
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did not know my own mind, it was so foolish of 
me. I don*t think I ever shall forgive myself. It 
was my vanity that made me so silly, Catty." 

" Your vanity, Miss Paulina. Well, I shouldn*t 
have said as you were troubled much that way. 
IVe often wished you cared more about your looks, 
and were more careful to dress becoming." 

" I don't mean that sort of vanity, nurse. I 
mean I thought too much of myself. I fancied I 
could do a great deal for Captain Hornby, because 
he told me I could ; but it was most absurd to think 
such a thing. I can*t think now how I could ever 
have thought of marrying a man who needed a 
wife to help him to do right. I must have thought 
myself something very wonderful, mustn't I, 
Catty r 

The old woman mused. 

*' It wouldn*t have been the right thing, no way," 
she said decidedly. "And when you do marry, 
Miss Lina, I hope your husband will be able to 
guide himself, and you too." 

" Yes, Catty, I want guidance, I know now; but 
1 shan't marry, so you need not fear that." 

" She thinks so now," the old woman said to her- 
self as she både her young lady good-night, " and 
it's natural she should, but everything will look 
different by-and-by. And I shall be glad if she 
finds the husband she wants, some one she can 
respect, for she's got a strong will of her own, and 
there^s no denying she likes her own way. Well, and 
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I doubt if there's anybody that doesn*t ; we are all 
terrible selfish,and it comes out in oneway or another 
with all of US. My lady says she's more thoughtful 
and careful for others than she was, and I think so 
too; and ifs a plain sign to me that she's takingup 
with the best service, for when people learn to give 
up their own wills, it's mostly because they're copy- 
ing Him who said, 'Not my will, but Thine be 
done; '' 

So the good old woman mused and talked to 
herself, and as she never flattered Paulina, her 
words were very wholesome as well as comforting 
to the young girl. 

" It*s no use going över the past," Catty had said ; 
" it*s best to forget it and begin again/* 

But this was advice not easily foUowed ; she ought 
to be sorry for what she had done, and to be happy 
when she had made another unhappy would be, 
Paulina thought, the height of barbarity. 

So she tricd to keep the memory of her foolish 
conduct continually before her, that so she might 
be humbled in her own eyes, and become more 
cautious how she injured others, the result of which 
course of action being that she began to lose rapidly 
her quiet repose of manner, and a certain dignity 
which was very captivating in her. 

Her aunts were not slow in perceiving this change 
in their niece, and attributing it, as they naturally 
did, to the unpleasant position in which she was 
placed, the question was again suggested, would it 
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be better to send her away from Rentham for a 
time ? Paulina had relations in Devonshire ; she 
might visit them for a time, till the recent event 
had become a thing of the past, and she could meet 
the glances of her young friends without shrinking 
abashed into herself, or losing her self-command. 

So the idea of a change was broached to Paulina^ 
cautiously, for the aunts were doubtful how she 
would take it, and they were anxious that she 
should not fancy they wished to be rid of her, a 
notion which, in her sensitive state, she was not un- 
likely to conceive. 

Had this proposal been made at first, when the 
triai of meeting her friends and bearing their cold 
glances was fresh, Paulina would eagerly have em- 
braced it Then, her most fervent desire was to 
escape from Rentham ; but now that some months 
had elapsed, and the gossip must pretty nearly 
have subsided, she saw no use in going away, and 
as these relations in the west were strangers to her,, 
she had no anticipation of pleasure from the expe- 
dition proposed. 

She would do as they liked, was all the aunts 
could draw from her ; and Lady Trevor then thought 
of another plan, and one so entirely delightful that 
Paulina could not conceal her pleasure, though she 
felt ioath to consent to anything so evidently de- 
vised simply and solely for her pleasure, and hers 
alone. 

" IVe often thought,'' the old lady said, " that a 
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girFs education can hardly be said to have been 
thorough when she has never been out of her 
native country ; now I always hoped that Paulina 
would have gone abroad with her father, which 
would have been the very best thing in the world 
for her, but as that can never be, and I am not 
likely to grow any younger, or more active, I 
think that as soon as the spring comes, she and I 
will start on our travels. A few weeks in the south 
of France would be pleasant, perhaps we will go on 
to Rome. IVe always had a fancy to visit Sicily, 
perhaps we will go there. What think you, Lina?" 

Paulina had little need to say an5^hing. Her 
brown eyes were dancing with delight, and Lady 
Trevor felt satisfied that the sacrifice of her own 
comfort, which she was preparing to make, would 
be amply compensated by the enjoyment of her 
young companion. 

It had been a happy thought, and as Paulina un- 
dressed that night, it was with a lighter heart than 
for many a day ; for though she had striven to 
subdue the feeling, the humdrum life at the Towers, 
the old routine which had been interrupted by the 
pleasurable excitement of her engagement, had 
been increasingly irksome of late, and with the 
prospect ofthis complete ch ange before her she said, 
■** It will all be easier when I come back, I shall have 
something new to think about, and I shall be able 
to forget myself, and all my foolish little annoy- 
ances/' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A FRESH START. 

The spring was slow in coming that year, or at 
least so it seemed to Paulina ; but when once she 
had made up her mind to the joumey, it was sur- 
prising what energy Lady Trevor displayed. 

" The worst of the winter must be över now, my 
dear," she said to Paulina one morning in the first 
week in March. " You had better begin to see 
about the packing ; we'll start next Monday. Now 
you know, I shall depend on you to take all the 
trouble off my hands. With a courier, maid, and 
niece, I ought to be able to travel as comfortably 
as a princess." 

Paulina smiled. 

" I hope you will, aunt. You must issue your 
orders, and 111 do my best to obey." 

" Then listen ; we'Il go to London on Monday^ 
stay there över Tuesday, go across and on to Paris 
on Wednesday, and then we'll see. Tm not going 
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to be hurried. Now weVe three more days this 
week. You must see to the packing and get 
your good-byes said. I advise you to begin to- 
day." 

" Very well, aunt ; I'll talk to Catty about my 
things as soon as Fve finished the children's les- 
sons. I mean to pack them myself, that I may 
know where they all are ; and 1*11 go and say good- 
bye to some of the poor people to-day, that will be 
a good thing done." 

" You must call at the Hornbys and say good- 
bye, Paulina ; as they are disposed to be polite 
again, you must do nothing rude.'* 

Paulina coloured, and privately resolved to get 
that done at once too. Captain Hornby had been 
away for some days, and she would try to call 
before he retumed. She hoped with all her heart 
that she might find the whole party out, but that 
was hardly likely. 

Thus thinking, it was no small relief to have her 
inquiry for Mrs. Hornby met by the reply : 

" Mrs. Hornby is out ; only Miss Ernestine is at 
home." 

Ernestine was Paulina's best friend in that house. 
She would say nothing unkind, Paulina thought, as 
she foUowed the servant along the warmed pas- 
sages to the little sitting-room which had been fitted 
up as a boudoir for Ernestine. 

A large fire was burning there, and the room 
was most uncomfortably warm ; but for a wonder 
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Ernestine was not lying on the sofa, or buried in 
the depths of a huge arm-chair. She was sitting 
at the table busily engaged in writing, and Paulina, 
who had not seen her lately. was struck with her 
improved appearance. 

She looked pleased to see her visitor, and when 
Paulina warmly congratulated her on her better 
health, she admitted that she was better ; some new 
medicine had done her much good. 

" And you are really going abroad ?" she con- 
tinued, while her preoccupied manner indicated 
that her thoughts were not very intently fixed on 
her neighbour's concerns. " I am going away from 
Rentham too, and though not so far as you, for a 
longer time, I suspect" 

" Going away for a long time ?" said Paulina, 
aniazed. " Are you going abroad for your health ?" 

" Abroad ! No, I am going into a sisterhood. 
Why do you look so amazed, Paulina ? Ah, I 
suppose, like every one else, you think I am not 
strong enough ?" 

" Indeed I do. Surely you are not, Ernestine ? 
I wonder your parents allow it." 

"My parents think I am old enough to judge 
for myself, and though I am not strong, I am much 
better, and am getting stronger every day. I 
thought you would sympathise with me, Paulina," 
Ernestine continued, with rather an affected air. 
" I don't get much sympathy here ; but the truth is 
I Ve been reading lately a great deal about sister- 
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höods, and I feel so idle and useless. I think our 
lives have been all wrong so far, Paulina." 

Paulina was silent, and Ernestine, growing im- 
patient, went on : 

" I am surprised that you are not charmed with 
my plan, Lina. I always fancied that you quite 
disapproved of our way of living ; I know you are 
so industrious yourself. Now tell me, haven't you 
often thought that we lived a sad, butterfly life ?" 

" Perhaps I have," Paulina admitted ; " but I 
don't see why you should go into a sisterhood be- 
cause you want to be more useful." 

" Oh, because I hate half measures, and I am 
tired of being idle. At home here, if I attempted 
to do anything, mamma would think I was killing 
myself, so I am sure it is best to go right away." 

"But you will never be able to stånd härd 
work, and in most of those sisterhoods the work 
is fearfuUy härd ; early and late they have to be 
at it." 

" Oh, but there must be light work to do, and of 
course the delicate ones are set to the easiest work. 
It would be senseless to act on any other system." 

" Do you think so ? But what made you think 
of it, Ernestine ? I cannot get över my sur- 
prise." 

Ernestine was quite ready to tell how she had 
been reading quite a number of books — tales many 
of them — in which "sisters" played a prominent 
part. Some papers in the " Monthly Packet " had 
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completed the enchantment. She felt convinced, 
on reading them, that her vocation was plain. 

" If I had thought of it sooner, Paulina, you 
would never have heard me grumble in the way 
you did the day of our picnic. I have something 
to live for now." 

" I am glad," said Paulina hesitatingly ; " but 
have you thought weli about it ? I cannot help 
thinking you will find the Hfe far other than you 
expect." 

" How can you know what I expect, Lina ?" said 
Ernestine eagerly. " I expect to have constant 
employment, perhaps in nursing, perhaps in pre- 
paring medicines, possibly in visiting or teaching. I 
may be tired, I dåre say I shall be ; but an idle life 
is tiring too, and a life of devotion brings its own 
reward." 

Paulina felt that this last speech was not Ernes- 
tine's own ; probably it was a choice morsel culled 
from the literature she had lately been reading ; but 
she did not appear to see this, and merely suggested 
that scrubbing, grate-cleaning, and all kinds of 
household work were generally performed by the 
" sisters." How would Ernestine like that ? 

" Oh ! of course I shall not be asked to do rough 
work till I am strong enough ; that would be a 
mistake that no sensible super^pr would make." 

" Sometimes I fancy those superiors are not sen- 
sible," Paulina boldly replied. " I have heard of 
intellectual and refined women being set to the 

16 
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roughest work — to spend hours in the wash-house, 
doing work that perfectly uneducated, coarse women 
could do twice as well ; a great waste of material 
I call it, for that refinement which education gives 
IS not a talent to be despised or hidden away 
as if we were ashamed of it ; and, besides, if 
ladies do servants' work, the servants can't do 
theirs, and so, it seems to me, everything must go 
wrong." 

" Yes, if it is so ; but I think that cannot be a 
common mistake. Well, I am going to try it for a 
year. I shall not be bound to remain longer than 
that. Papa would not have consented on any other 
terms." 

" And in that time you will certainly discover 
whether you have a vocation ; only I hope they 
won't kill you before the year is out." 

" Fm tougher than you suppose. Well, now, don*t 
you think it a famous idea — don't you, Lina ?" 

" I don't know," Paulina said doubtfully. "Those 
words, * do my duty in that state of Hfe unto which 
It hath ' " 

" Oh ! I know ; but that is so tame. And only 
think, Lina, if people always stuck in the niches 
in which they found themselves, how few great 
works would ever have been accomplished in the 
world." 

" Perhaps you are right ; but it always seems to 
me that if we do our duty in the place where we 
find ourselvcs. God may call us to greater service 
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•elsewhere. I*m ambitious enough, Emie; you need 
not think I like the humdrum duties of daily life 
any better than you." 

" Yes, they are so humdrum ; that's just it," 
Ernie replied, entirely missing the point of Paulina's 
last speech. " Any one can do them ; and when 
one feels all sorts of aspirations after higher things, 
I believe that is the call you talk about." 

" Mayn't it be something like restlessness ?" 
Paulina suggested. 

But Ernie would hear nothing of that;. it was 
the call of duty, she was convinced. And Paulina 
came away, wondering whether she was right, or 
whether the fascination of a new life had not much to 
do with this sudden resolution. Then she blamed 
herself for want of charity. Why should not Ernes- 
tine have noble impulses and high aspirations as 
well as any other girl ? at any råte, it was only 
fair to give her credit for them. No doubt her 
parents believed her to be earnestly desiring to do 
what was right, or they would never have sanctioned 
this step. And Paulina rebuked herself for her 
suspicions, and felt that, at any råte, all her friends 
must rejoice to see Ernie roused to action and for- 
getting herself. 

And they were. Strong-minded, sensible Mr. 
Hornby had at first only laughed at his daughter's 
scheme, which he was cruel enough to describe as 
a young ladyns whim ; but when she persisted, and 
even said that she meant to carry out her plan, 

16 — 2 
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whether her parents consented or not, he gave way 
at once, saying to his wife : 

" They will not kill her, and she had better try 
it. If they do really work her härd, I should not 
be surprised if it did her good ; but I very much 
doubt whether those good ladies ever do more than 
is perfectly convenient to them, and I am quite 
sure that we need have no fear that Ernie will 
allow herself to be worked to death." 

" I can't feel so sure of that," Mrs. Homby had 
replied. " Ernestine's fancies are so stränge, I can 
never understand them." 

" She has never shown any fancy for being un- 
comfortable," Mr. Homby replied, laughing. " My 
dear, I'm not at all afraid she will suffer from the 
experiment ; we'll let her go if she likes." 

" I suppose we must ; she won't be persuaded. 
It would be a blessing to have dutiful children. I 
really don't know why it is, but our children are 
always striving to get away from us." 

" It's the way with most young folks nowadays^ 
I fancy ; they find old people tedious and trouble- 
some, and prefer their room to their company." 

" Well, it seems ungrateful ; we have all the 
trouble and expense of bringing them up, and they 
are no sooner arrived at years of discretion than 
they weary of us." 

" Just so ; it is an age of ingratitude. But in 
this case, no doubt Ernie imagines that she is going 
to make us all proud of her. She fancies herself a 
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second Miss Nightingale, I have no doubt. Come, 
niy dear, you evidently don*t appreciate your 
daughter." 

Mrs. Hornby tried to smile, but failed. Had she 
told the whole truth, she would have confessed that 
what made this cup peculiarly bitter was the re- 
membrance of the many undutiful and bitter things 
that Ernestine had uttered when she had first 
divulged her plan — sayings that would rankle in 
Mrs. Hornby's breast, and leave a festering wound 
there for many years to come. 

No doubt she was but reaping the harvest of the 
seed she had sown ; she had never exacted rever- 
ence or respect, and neither respect nor reverence 
had she ever received from her children. She had 
throughout their lives been their cheerful and willing 
slave, delighting in doing everything for them which 
they disliked doing for themselves, bearing without 
a murmur their sharp and sometimes contemptuous 
speeches ; still nursing them in all their ailments, 
as only a mother can do, without looking for or 
expecting the smallest gratitude in return. Only 
occasionally, as in the present instance, did the 
burden of their ingratitude fall too heavily on her 
patient shoulders ; and even then no one but her 
husband knew anything of her sorrow. 

To strangers and friends she would speak of her 
children as if they satisfied her every desire. Madge 
was a little giddy, Fitzgerald a little indolent, Er- 
nestine sadly delicate; but they were dear good 
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children, every one. So she spöke to the world, so 
she tried to persuade herself ; but, ålas ! it was not 
always easy. 

Still, the thought of seriously opposing her 
daughter had never really occurred to Mrs. Homby» 
Ernestine was old enough to judge for herself ; and 
as she had long asserted that right, it would be 
vain to try to coerce her now. Mrs. Hornby knew 
it ; and after the first feeble show of resistance, had 
submitted as dutifully and gracefully as any mother 
could, acknowledging, no doubt, the superior wis- 
dom of her child. 

And as Ernestine's preparations approached com- 
pletion, she became half convinced that the girl was 
doing a very heroic thing; as Madge expressed 
it, earning glory enough to provide halos for the 
whole family — a most convenient thing, that lively 
young lady declared, inasmuch as none of them 
were likely to achieve much renown for themselves, 
and reflected glory was, at least, to be preferred to 
none. 

" You will quite set my mind at rest, Emie," her 
sister remarked, as she lay back in the invalid chair 
which had so long been Ernestine's only seat, and 
watched the process of packing. " I declare I have 
often felt rather uneasy to think what useless lives 
we have all been living ; but now I shall be quite 
easy. If you choose the réle of the useful, no one 
can grumble at me for being the ornamental 
sister." 
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"Some people would say the two might be 
combined," Ernestine replied, with a glance at 
the mirror which conveyed the idea that to be 
whoUy unornamental was not exactly what she 
wished. 

" Oh, they are people of no discernment ; nobody 
can do two things thoroughly well. Better confine 
your attention to one thing at once." 

" Well, that is just what I mean to do; but I am 
not sure that you are wise in pursuing nothing but 
pleasure ; you will soon grow tired of it." 

" Then I can follow your example ; but that won't 
be just yet, Ernie." 

" Won't it ? How do you know ?" 

" Because while I ha ve any good looks to boast 
of, I am not going to hide them under poke bonnets 
and long veils. I consider it positively wrong. 
When I get the small-pox I'll turn religions, not 
till then." 

" IVe not had the small-pox," said Ernestine 
coldly. 

" No, my dear, and so no doubt your self-denial 
is all the more wonderful and surprising. I admire 
you immensely, but I am not going to imitate you, 
I never pretended to be religions or amiable or 
self-denying or anything of the kind." 

" No ; why should you pretend, Madge ?" 

" I couldn't, my dear ; I should never take any- 
body in, so I won't run the risk of being laughed 
at." 
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" Nobody laughs at me," Ernestine answered in- 
dignantly. 

" I wasn^t talking of you/* Madge answered im- 
patiently, " I was talking of myself ; but since 
youVe provoked me to say it, I will : I think youVe 
mistaken, Ernie ; I believe a good many people 
laugh at you." 

" Who ?" inquired Ernestine defiantly. 

"Lots of people. The Doctor laughs in his 
sleeve to see how much better you have grown since 
you made up your mind to do something, and 
though he doesn^t say anything, IVe a private sus- 
picion that Dr. Kane laughs at you too." 

" A private suspicion ! What do I care for 
private suspicions ? Do you really flatter yourself 
that you know anything of Dr. Kane^s thoughts ?" 

'' Well, yes, I do ; his face isn't härd to read, and 
I chanced to be in the room when mamma was 
telling him about you." 

" And what did he say .?" 

" He did not say much after the first excla- 
mation, * Were you going to be nursed ?* but his 
look was peculiar, while he listened to all mamma 
said." 

" But didn*t he express any opinion ?" 

" No, he only said, * You'Il have her back very 
soon, Mrs. Hornby,' but I tell you his eyes twinkled 
when he said it." 

" No doubt he thought I was too delicate, that 
was all." 
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" Think so if you like, I don^t, that is all." 

" You have no right to say he laughed at me." 

" None at all ; but I know he did, and I believe 
he went home and told his wife, and they had great 
fun at your expense." 

Ernestine flushed indignantly. 

" You have a wonderful faculty of fancying dis- 
agreeable things," she said ; " but it would be foolish 
to be disturbed by your wild ideas." 

" Very foolish indeed ; but, Ernestine, I always 
thought that religious people consulted their parish 
priest before taking such a step as this. I am 
surprised to think you have not asked his advice." 

" I don*t think his views are exactly the same as 
mine," Ernestine replied hesitatingly. 

" But he is your clergyman, isn't that sufficient }" 

" No ; because he is so sweeping in his assertions 
that he might condemn sisterhoods whoUy and 
•entirely, and then of what good would his advice 
be ?" 

" I should have thought you would then have 
felt bound to give up the idea ; but you religious 
people are a mystery to me ; I don't profess to 
understand you." 

Ernestine sighed a melancholy " I suppose not." 
Then turning the subject, she held up a white 
^vening dress, and said : 

" Now, Madge, tell me, what am I to do with 
these things ? I have such a heap of evening 
dresses^ some that have never been worn. What 
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shall I do with them ? They will never be of any 
use to me again." 

" No, they'll be old-fashioned by next winter. 
You'd better give them away." 

" I shall never want them again," said Emestine 
very decidedly; " but who can I give them to? that's 
the question." 

"I thought there was some society for helping 
poor pious clergy, and that for some inexplicable 
reason their piety made them worthy recipients 
of gay folks' cast-ofT finery. Can't you send them 
there ?" 

" Madge, what poor curate's daughter could 
appear in this muslin ? Don't you remember what 
the trimming alone cost ? How people would 
talk r 

"Would they? I thought the curate's piety 
would protect his daughter : but if you are afraid, 
take the trimming off. I suppose the poor curate's 
daughters go into society occasionally, and any one 
could wear a white muslin." 

" Well, then this creamy silk ?" 

" Will do splendidly for the curate's daughter's 
wedding-dress. Label it so, Ernie." 

"Nonsense, Madge, it would be most unsuit- 
able." 

" Would it ? I dåre say you know best ; but I 
saw Aunt Lizzie packing a parcel for the poor pious 
clergy once, and she put in all May and Ellen's dirti- 
est finer^" ; she didn't say anything was too smart. 
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only congfratulated herself that the poor things 
would have some pretty things to wear for once 
in their lives. You know what a mess Ellen makes 
of her things, so you may imagine what these pretty 
things were like. I remember there was a light 
silk, över which a glass of wine had been spilt, and 
a worked petticoat all torn, and a heap of fine 
stockings in rågs, which had never been mended,. 
besides two or three torn ball-dresses. I fairly 
choked with laughter when I thought what sights 
the curate's daughters would be when dressed up in 
Ellen's rubbish." 

" Aunt Lizzie has no judgment at all," remarked 
Ernestine quietly. " I must ask mamma about this^ 
though it is absurd to keep them." 

" And what are you going to do with all those 
books ? What a pile of novels ! Really, Ernie^ 
have you read all these ?" 

"They had better be sold for waste paper," 
Ernestine replied. "I shall take very fewr books 
with me, and as one never can tell what may 
happen, I wish to leave all my affairs in perfect 
order." 

" Really, Ernie, one would think you were going 
to die. Leave your affairs in perfect order ! why,. 
who do you think will trouble their heads about 
your books or drawers while you are away .?" 

" You forget ; I may never come back again." 

" No, I don't ; but you might say the same everj*" 
time you go out for a walk. Yet you are not so 
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anxious to leave your afTairs in perfect order 
then." 

"You won*t understand," Ernestine replied 
wearily. " If I find, as I hope, that I have a 
vocation for the life I am entering, I shall never 
return home to live, and I do not wish any one to 
be bothered to look över my things." 

" You won*t find you have a vocation ; you'll be 
back in a year. Still I own your dresses will be 
old-fashioned, and you'll want new books ; so if you 
like the task, you may as well dispose of them." 

Now Ernestine did not like the task at all, and 
when her book-shelves had been emptied, and the 
floor and table had been littered all över with old 
books, papers, and clothes, she found out she was 
tired, and retreating to her sofa, indulged in a nap, 
from which she awoke fretful to think that the work 
of tidying up had still to be done. 

Whether she ever did it, it matters not to in- 
quire. She was still under that sheltering roof 
where there were always kind hands ready to spare 
her trouble, and perform the tasks which were a 
burden to her. Stränge that she should wish to 
escape from it. Whence came the desire which 
had impelled her to this most unforeseen step ? 
Was it from a real, genuine wish to deny herself, 
and take up her cross daily, or from a feverish 
longing for change ; an attempt to satisfy con- 
science, and her own craving for novelty at the 
same time ? 
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Why should we inquire ? It is nothing to us. 
Let US at least give her credit for a sincere wish to 
live a more useful life than formerly, and if she 
mistook her powers, was deceived in her own 
motives, sooner or låter she will find it out. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ABROAD. 

It was with a stränge mixture of feelings that 
Paulina set forth on her travels. Pleasure was cer- 
tainly the ruling sensation — the pleasure of antici- 
pation, the pleasure of novelty, the pleasure of 
complete change ; but along with these happy 
feelings, there was a still under-current of self-re- 
proach and humiliation which kept her spirits from 
rising, and made her quiet and pensive for some 
days after they had left Rentham. 

" It is very good of Aunt Trevor to take me," 
she thought ; " and especially so as I know I have 
vexed her, and made her ashamed of me. I don't 
deserve this pleasure, for Tm afraid IVe been 
rather a torment to most of my friends lately ; I 
hope that Catty is right, and that my foolishness 
has not done any permanent harm. Well, I must 
give över thinking so much about what I should 
like my life to be, and take it as I find it — forget 
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tnyself, Dr. Kane would say ; but that doesn't 
seem quite the right thing. Tve got talents, and I 
' ought to make the best of them, not allow myself 
to become useless and unknown. I am sure people 
ought to aim high." 

These and such thoughts were much in Paulina*s 
mind during the first few days of her journey, till 
they were fairly started on their travels, and then 
by degrees the novelty of all around her gradually 
engrossed her thoughts, and Rentham and the 
events of the last few months slipped away from 
her as things long past and done with. 

They stayed a few days in Paris, and then 
started for the South. The buildings and gay 
boulevards of the bright city had a fascination for 
Paulina; but she was lighter hearted and more 
herself than she had been for a long time when 
the shores of the sunny South were reached, and 
the paradise of rose gardens, and hills covered with 
vines and orange trees burst upon her delighted 
senses. 

Her aunt watched her with wonder, and often 
asked herself whether it had been all a delusion 
that she had been attached to Fitzgerald Hornby : 
surely, if so, some depression would have clung to 
her, some regret for the past would have come 
över her from time to time and clouded her brow } 
Either she had never loved him, or she was 
strangely fickle ; and neither notion was pleasing 
to Lady Trevor. Still as she had brought her 
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niece abroad that she might forget the past, and 
that her acquaintances might forget her for a while, 
she had no right to complain if the work seemed 
on the fair way to be accompHshed more rapidly 
than she had expected. 

Had she had a clearer insight into her niece's 
history for some time past, she would have been 
more ready to excuse the sudden burst of life and 
spirits which now seemed so stränge to her. It 
was, in truth, only natural that when the weight of 
anxiety and misgiving was removed, Paulina 
should feel free and buoyant as she had not done 
for many a day. But then Lady Trevor knew 
nothing of that burden — knew nothing of the 
stränge delusion which had drawn the young girl 
into that engagement, nor of the gradual clearing 
away of the mists of enchantment which a lively 
fancy had drawn round her hero. 

All this Paulina had kept to herself ; she knew 
now that she had fallen in love with a being which 
her fancy had created, not with Captain Hornby 
at all ; and she was beginning also to see, to her 
own deep humiliation, that much of her inclination 
to the marriage had had its rise in the scheme she 
had formed for the way in which their married life 
was to be spent, a scheme which opened to her a 
career of usefulness, and allowed to Captain 
Hornby the great honour and pleasure of waiting 
upon and assisting her. 

It was not a pleasant retrospect, and Lina was 
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glad to be freed from all the old associations which 
continually reminded her of it, so glad that when 
she sat on the warm sand of the Mediterranean 
shore, and feasted her eyes on the mountain ranges 
inland and on the blue waters at her feet, she again 
and again resolved she would think no more about 
it, but would begin to live a higher Hfe, a life in 
which the will of God should never be forgotten, 
should be always put first, and self so kept down 
that it should be only so far considered as was 
compatible with that higher duty that concerned 
the service of God. 

It was a virtuous resolution ; but Paulina had 
forgotten how little opportunity she was likely to 
have for some time of exercising the virtue of self- 
denial. Here on this joumey she had nothing to 
do but to amuse and enjoy herself ; true, her aunt 
sometimes required her company when she had 
planned to employ herself in some other way, but 
Lady Trevor was such a delightful companion^ 
that time spent with her could scarcely bring any- 
thing but pleasure. 

Easter was to be spent in Rome, and after a stay 
of a month at Nice and Mentone Paulina found 
herself in that ancient city, so full of interest to her 
enthusiastic mind, that she felt as if it were almost 
wrong to spend any time within doors, and could 
not refrain from longing for some young companions 
with whom she could ramble about when she 
pleased. Lady Trevor would drive to see all the 
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regular sights, and a more Hvely and intelligent 
companion could scarcely be ; but the surrounding 
country had charms for Paulina, and she longed to 
go farther and see more than her aunt had strength 
to attempt 

There were of course many English visitors in 
Rome at that season ; but Paulina was shy, and 
Lady Trevor, never very anxious to make new 
friends, seemed more than ever loath to begin any 
fresh acquaintance. Her countr5mien thought her 
proud, for many would have been glad to be in- 
cluded in the list of the friends of the fine old lady 
and her handsome niece. Many were the sur- 
mises and much the marvelling among the gay 
English coterie as to these strangely reserved 
travellers. Had the old lady recently become a 
widow ? no, her dress gave no evidence of a late 
bereavement. Were they travelling for health ? 
neither of them had any appearance of suffering. 
And yet if pleasure was their sole aim, why did 
they avoid all society and keep so exclusively to 
themselves ? Many talkative ladies had attempted 
to draw Lady Trevor into conversation, but with 
poor success ; and the young girls were seldom 
more successful with Paulina. 

"The most unapproachable people that were 
•ever seen," was the unanimous verdict of the 
English visitors in the great city, and not unseldom 
did these or similar expressions reach Paulina's 
^ars. 
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" What has made you flush so, Lina ?" was her 
.aunfs sudden inquiry, as, looking up at the young 
girl who was watchingthe sunset from the balcony 
of the hotel, she spied a strangely bright glow on 
her face, and Paulina repHed impetuously : 

" The people here seem to me very impertinent ; 
they stare so, and make such rude remarks." 

" About you, Lina ?" 

" About US both, aunt !'' 

" What did you overhear just now ?" Lady Tre- 
vor inquired, smiling ; " something complimentary 
to yourself and rather the reverse towards me ?" 

" I am a caged rose, and you a dragon sent 
to watch me. What is a caged rose, I wonder, 
and who ever heard of dragons watching roses ?' 

"A curious simile, certainly; but am I rather 
like a dragon, Lina ? do you sometimes want some 
young friends } I had forgotten that you might not 
feel the dislike to new faces that I do. Life is all 
before you, and I must not be selfish." 

" I haven't seen a single face here that has in- 
terested me in the least, aunt, except, perhaps, some 
of nuns and Italian peasant girls. Many of the 
travellers are horrid, some of the foreigners are so 
fast, and some of the English girls seem to me to 
imitate them, I can't think why." 

" Well, if you see any that you care to know, 
tell me, Lina, for I should be sorry to make this 
trip a dull one to you, and I can trust you, my child ; 
I think I can." 

17 — 2 
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Those words were grateful to Paulina, removing^ 
an uncomfortable suspicion that had sometimes 
crossed her mind, that Lady Trevorhad a doubt of 
her discretion ; and, in order to be sure that there 
should be no repetition of the late incident, had 
resolved to keep her niece from all society while 
travelling abroad. 

She felt more at her ease when set at rest on this 
point, and henceforth had no hesitation in repeat- 
ing to her aunt the many remarks, complimentary 
and the reverse, which she had chanced to over- 
hear. 

" That fat old Russian has no doubt that I am a 
millionaire ; isn^t that fun, aunt ? Those American 
ladies, who dress in rose-colour and sky-blue, are 
inclined to think I am a love-lorn damsel, I am so 
grava and påle. Everybody thinks you so hand- 
some, auntie ; that shows theyVe some good sense, 
I must say. Are you very much horrified with me 
for listening ? it is such fun." 

" The kind folks should not talk so Ipud. I con- 
clude they would not if they minded your hearing," 
Lady Trevor answered ; " but, my dear, it seems to 
me that this hotel is getting very full ; I shall be 
glad when we move on." 

" How funny it would be if some people came 
here whom we know. Do you know, auntie, I saw 
an old gentleman pass this morning, who reminded 
me so strongly of old Mr. Bathurst that I could 
scarcely help thinking it was he." 
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" My dear, that would be quite itnpossible. What 
could bring the old man away from home ? and it 
would be the death of Mrs. Bathurst !" 

" Of course I know it could not be, but it was 
so like him — a little, shrivelled-up old man, with 
a tall chimney-pot hat on the back of his head." 

" It could not be," Lady Trevor decided ; " no- 
thing would ever induce him to spend the money ; 
the bare idea of such extravagance would be too 
much for him. He could not comprehend my 
incurring such needless expense, he told me so." 

" Did he really, aunt ? What does he think 
money is meant for ?" 

" To be kept, and saved, and hoarded ; we don't 
understand it, Paulina, but there can be no doubt 
such scraping and saving is a pleasure to the poor 
old man, and to spend a shilling is likewise down- 
right pain." 

"What a miserable life! And what do you 
suppose would happen if all his money were 
löst ?" 

"That can hardly be, his propertyconsisting chiefly 
of land ; but supposing it could, I verily believe the 
old man would die of a broken heart. Remember, 
Paulina, money has been his love — more to him than 
wife or child, or anything in the world !" 

" Aunt,'* said Paulina, drawing back suddenly 
from the window, " I do believe it was he, for there 
is, not the old gentleman this time, but his grand- 
son, young Mr. Bathurst." 
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"My dear, you must be dreaming," exclaimed 
the old lady, picking up her knitting and hastily 
approaching the window. 

But Paulina was positive, and the back of the 
figure which she pointed out was certainly strangeljr 
like that of Leslie Bathurst. 

" Well, all I can say is, their house must have 
been burnt down, or something terrible must have 
happened; and the stränge thing is, that your 
aunts must have known they were coming, and 
would surely have mentioned it. I really can't 
believe it, Lina." 

" But I feel so sure," Paulina replied ; " and I saw 
his face quite plainly. I wonder whether they have 
any idea that we are here." 

" If they really are here, I must find out where 
they are staying. I must call and see poor Mrs. 
Bathurst, for really I cannot conceive how she can 
have borne the journey." 

And so full was Lady Trevor of this idea that 
the officials at the hotel were astonished to find 
that she was mak ing inquiries conceming the 
visitors at the other hotels. These strangely un^ 
sociable travellers had then some friends after all ; 
well, and a good thing too, for surely the young: 
lady must be moped to death. 

But before Lady Trevor*s inquiries had beea 
crowned with any success, Paulina, coming home 
from an early morning walk with her aunt's maid, 
encountered at a sudden turn in the street the 
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object of their search — the old, shabby, worn-out- 
looking individual who owned Henings. Had she 
met him in England, Paulina would have passed 
him with her stiffest, coldest bow ; but in foreign 
parts, a countryman, be he who he will, is a wel- 
come sight, and the young girl forgot all her 
reserve as she grasped the thin, bony hand, on 
which the old glove hung rather than fitted, and 
inquired eagerly in her aunt^s name after Mrs. 
Bathurst." 

" Miss Feilding ! dear me, who'd have thought it ? 
but it's a great pleasure, I assure you ; and your 
aunt — is Lady Trevor here ?" 

**Yes, and we thought you were staying here. I 
felt sure I saw you the day before yesterday, and 
aunt has been wishing to call on Mrs. Bathurst so 
much, but we had not the least idea where you were 
staying, you know.^' 

" Of course, Mrs. Bathurst will be charmed, de- 
lighted to see Lady Trevor ; but we are staying at 
a poor sort of place" (he named the hotel) ; " tra- 
velling is ruinous, and we have to avoid the ex- 
pensive hotels." 

" Aunt will be sure to call," Paulina replied, try- 
ing härd not to look amused ; and then as the old 
man grumbled on, " Such impositions one meets 
with in these foreign hotels, such prices one pays, 
such cheats these foreigners are !'* she added 
blithely : " Yes, aunt and I are always laughing at 
the way in which we get cheated ; but we thought 
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It was all the fault of our courier ; have you a 
good one ?" 

" A courier ! my dear young lady, what are 
you dreaming of ? I can afford no unnecessary 
luxuries ; and my grandson and I can do well 
enough without one. I wanted Mrs Bathurst not 
to bother herself with her maid, but she feared 
being taken suddenly ill and needing her." 

" Yes, indeed, I do not wonder ; a lady, and an 
invalid lady, is very dependent on her maid, Mr. 
Bathurst." 

" So it seems ; and so we have this woman*s 
travelling expenses and hotel expenses. It's awful. 
Miss Feilding, how the money flies !" 

" Is it ? Aunt never talks about such things, sq 
I am quite an ignoramus on money-matters. And 
how did Mrs. Bathurst bear the long joumey ? was 
she not terribly tired ?*' 

" Well, yes ; but I knew she would be. She wanted 
to stop at half a dozen diflferent places on the way, 
but that's an extravagant plan, and for my own 
part, I believe it's more fatiguing in the end. Well, 
it was her whim that brought us abroad. I see no 
fun in gadding about, staying in stufTy hotels, and 
feeding on unwholesome victuals, and wasting one*s 
money.*' 

This retum to the financial question was more 
than Paulina could bear ; she både the old man 
good-bye, and hastened back to her aunt, bubbling 
över with amusement and indignation. 
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" It's money, money, money, aunt ; every sen- 
tence begins and ends with money ; and his poor 
wife's suflferings are nothing compared to the 
necessity of saving a shilling. How do they bear 
it, Mrs. Bathurst and her grandson ?" 

" I suppose they are used to it, my dear ; per- 
haps they don*t notice it," Lady Trevor replied. 
Nevertheless when she had paid her visit to the 
poor old lady that afternoon, she too was inclined 
to say, " How can they bear it ?" 

A dreary little room looking on a melancholy 
prospect of walls and stones, furniture of the most 
seedy description, carpet and paper to match — such 
was the apartment in which poor Mrs. Bathurst 
received her visitors with outstretched hands, and 
such a piteous look of wretchedness that Lady 
Trevor's usually stately manners softened at once 
as she bent över her old neighbour and kissed 
her. 

" Dear, dear Lady Trevor, this is such a plea- 
5ure," she almost sobbed ; " my husband told me 
you were here, and I have been hoping you might 
come all the afternoon. I am too feeble to go out 
much, or I should have made an effort and called 
on you." 

" It is better as it is," Lady Trevor replied ; " it 
is no effort to me, but a pleasure. Paulina and I 
little thought to meet our old friends here." 

" No, I dåre say not. Mr. Bathurst tells me that 
Miss Feilding thought me mad to attempt the 
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journey ; but, Lady Trevor, I had my reasons, 
foolish as they may appear and perhaps are. We 
ought not always to think about ourselves, ought 
we ?" 

" No, certainly ; but I do not understand you." 
" I dåre say not ; I never can express myself 
clearly. But you know perhaps, Lady Trevor, 
how much our grandson has been kept at home, 
how little enjoyment he has had, what a dull life 
he has led with us ; every one notices it ; you can- 
not have failed to do so. Perhaps you have blamed 
US, my husband and me — very likely you have. 
But little as you may have guessed it, I have often 
regretted it, and tried to make his home more 
lively to him. Yes, and I have often begged my 
husband to send him abroad, for nowadays young 
men ought to travel ; but to all my arguments my^ 
husband only said, * It will make him extravagant,* 
and he could never trust him. So at last I thought, 
we will all go together ; and I told my husband 
that I wanted to see if a milder climate would set 
me on my feet again, and after much persuading 
he consented. And so we came; but if I had 
known what the journey would have cost me, I 
never should have had courage to undertake it. I 
shall never live to go back, that I know quite well ; 
but still it is pleasant to see Leslie*s enjoyment^ 
and when he talks of what he sees I can almost 
fancy I see the sights myself." 
A mist of tears passed över the poor lady's eyes 
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as she spöke ; her eyés were often tearful, but the 
tears seldom fell. " I am so foolish," she said, " I 
get so depressed. I suppose it is from fatigue;. 
and this hotel is very hot." 

Lady Trevor^s heart was overflowing with pity 
and indignation; but she repressed the feeling 
which was ready to burst forth, and said gently : 

" It IS a pity this room has no view ; you would 
feel so different if you had something bright and 
pleasant to look at. You must get out as much as 
you can. I drive out most days, will you accom- 
pany me sometimes? or will that tire you too- 
much ?" 

" Ah nOy j^ou will not tire me ; it is such a relief 
to have some one to talk to; but I am a sad 
grumbler, you will soon be tired of me." 

** I think not," Lady Trevor said ; and then 
gently and gradually she led the invalid lady to 
tell of her suflferings ; and as the over-loaded heart 
poured forth some of its long accumulated burden, 
it was surprising how the lines in the poor withered 
face softened down, and the trembling hands lay 
more quietly on the lap, and the agitated voice 
grew steadier. She spöke of her English home as 
if it were a Canaan to her weary heart ; and yet 
the friends who were listening knew well that it 
was long since she had led an easy life even 
there. 

To listen to her as she poured forth her com- 
plaints in that dismal, dirty room, a stranger would 
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have thought that in her flower-garden, green- 
house and poultry-yard at Henings, she had 
everything to content her ; but her pitying listeners 
knew betten 

" It's perfectly disgraceful," Lady Trevor broke 
forth when they were once more in the open street, 
** perfectly disgraceful that old Mr. Bathurst, with 
the finest property in the county, should take his 
poor invalid wife to the dirtiest apartment in that 
miserable hotel. Yes, and monstrous too that he 
should have dragged her along at that råte ; the 
man*s a selfish brute, and if I met him just now, I 
believe I should tell him so." 

" I wish we could meet him then ; it would do 
him good to hear the plain truth once before he 
dies," Paulina replied, with a laugh which had but 
little merriment in it. Mrs. Bathurst's worn face 
had never before struck her as so intensely moum- 
ful. 

" I quite forgot how cross she is sometimes/' she 
added ; " and really the only wonder is that she is 
ever anything else." 

" Something ought to be done," Lady Trevor 
continued, without noticing this reniark; "or be- 
tween the old man's deliberate cruelty and the 
young one*s thoughtlessness, the old lady will meet 
her death before long. Well, I can't scold the old 
wretch, but I shall the young one if he comes in 
my way." 

" Do, aunt ; the poor lady*s face quite hs^unts 
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me. I quite liked her to-day when she spöke so 
piteously, and held your hand so tight as if you 
were the only friend she had in the world." 

And Lady Trevor did not forget her purpose. A 
few days after, when Paulina came in from a walk 
she was surprised to find young Bathurst sitting 
with her aunt, having come, he said, to bring his 
grandmother*s thanks to Lady Trevor for her kind 
invitation to drive with her, and to say that his 
grandfather thought the fatigue would be too great 
for her. 

Paulina involuntarily uttered an exclamation of 
regret, but Lady Trevor laid down her soft, woolly 
knitting, and looking full at the young man, who 
was twisting his hat round and round, and not 
looking at any one in particular, inquired in her 
short, decided way : 

" But what did your grandmother say ? did she 
feel herself too feeble ? that is the question." 

Leslie hesitated, almost stammered ; then sud- 
denly making up his mind to reply openly, he 
said: 

" Well, no ; to tell thé truth, I believe she wanted 
to go, but my grandfather was so positive that 
she could not bear it, that she gave in." 

" I thought so ; then will you be so good as to 
carry back my compliments to Mr. Bathurst, and 
tell him that I venture to say I am a better nurse 
than he is, and so I shall take the liberty of calling 
this aftemoon to see Mrs. Bathurst, and I think it 
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is very likely I may persuade her to be disobedient 
for once." 

Leslie looked uncomfortable. 

" I am afraid " he began, and then stopped 

^hort. 

"Of what ?" said Lady Trevor shortly. 

" I am afraid that if my grandfather was vexed 
she would scarcely enjoy her drive. She is so gentle 
and timid, Lady Trevor." 

" I know she is, too gentle and timid by a great 
deal, and the consequence has been that between 
you, you and Mr. Bathurst have well-nigh crushed 
all life and spirit out of her. IVe known you, 
Leslie, ever since you were born, and I am an old 
woman, and do not hesitate to speak the truth. So 
I tell you plainly, I am disappointed in you. I 
thought you både fair to be a dutiful child to her ; 
but now it appears that you are as selfish as the 
rest of your generation. Young people nowa- 
days appear to me to have no thought for any one 
but themselves." 

Leslie seemed amazed at this sudden attack, and 
Paulina, slyly watching him, fancied he was much 
hurt at the charge ; but though he coloured slightly, 
lie only replied quietly : 

"You are very severe. Lady Trevor; but no 
doubt you are right ; every one says this is a dege- 
nerate age." 

" And you would excuse yourself by laying the 
blame on the century in which you live, instead of 
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attempting to rise above its weaknesses," the old 
lady said with a smile ; then more seriously she 
added : " But your grandmother, Leslie ; let me 
tell you that it is a great mistake to imagine that a 
slight exertion, such as I propose, is bad for her. 
The depression consequent on confinement to one 
room, and that the dingiest you could have found, 
is much more likely to harm her than the slight 
fatigue of driving." 

"You really think so?" Leslie replied; "my grand- 
father spöke so positively ; but a lady will probably 
be a better judge. Shall I go and try to reason 
iny grandfather out of his fears ?" 

" No. Let me do as I intend, call on your grand- 
mother, and persuade her to go ; and then, if Mr. 
Bathurst is vexed afterwards, show yourself our 
gallant defender, and declare that we have good 
sense on our side." 

" Nothing I say ever convinces my grandfather," 
Leslie replied ; " but I will do your bidding. Lady 
Trevor, though I often think that when my grand- 
father is vexed, it is best and wisest to let him have 
his say out, and not contradict him." 

" Well/ 1 see the carriage waiting, so I will go 
and put my bonnet on, and then you can drive back 
with me to your hotel." 

Lady Trevor left the room as she said this, and 
Leslie, left alone with Paulina, said : 

" I half believe that Lady Trevor is right, and 
that slight fatigue would be less injurious to my 
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grandmother than the loneliness from which she 
suffers so much ; but naturally my grandfather 
thinks he knows best, and his opinion is very 
different." 

" I should not think Mr. Bathurst often changes 
his mind," Paulina remarked, and Leslie replied 
eagerly : 

" No, indeed he does not, and nothing I could 
say would have any weight with him ; he thinks no 
more of my opinion than if I were a child.*' 

" He finds it härd to realise that you are grown 
up, I suppose," Paulina answered. " Can you not 
contrive to force him to see it by adopting some 
very independent line of action ? The shock might 
be terrible, but I should imagine it would do good 
in the end." 

Leslie laughed an embarrassed laugh ; then, as 
Paulina glanced at him with a mirthful twinkle in 
her eyes, he said : 

" You think that the deception he labours under 
makes us often look very ridiculous ; I have no doubt 
it does. I have a strong impression that I am a 
great amusement to my friends sometimes." 

" Yes, it is funny to hear you told to sit up, and 
hold your knife properly — to hear the cleanliness of 
your hands and face discussed ; don*t it seem queer 
to you, too ?" 

Leslie laughed again. 

" It sounds more than queer as you put it. Miss 
Feilding ; and I remember a while ago, that odd 
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habit of my g^andfather used to make me savage, 
especially when any g^ests were present ; but by 
degrees I have schooled myself to consider it a 
joke, and I fancied most people did the same." 

" Yes, indeed, a great joke," Paulina said ; " but I 
think it is wonderful that you can treat it as one. 
I always think that if I had been in your place, I 
should have fled from home rather than endure 

It." 

Leslie looked surprised. 

" I have often wished that some chance would 
take me away from home, but no such good luck 
has ever been mine since my college days were 
över." 

" But many people would make a way for them- 
selves ; I think I would have turned backwoods- 
man or enlisted, rather than bear what you have 
bome." 

" Would you ? Well, in moments of passion I 
have had such thoughts, but IVe never seriously 
contemplated doing anything of the kind ; perhaps 
I was too lazy to make any such great effort, but I 
thought, too, that it would be cowardly." 

" Cowardly !" Paulina's eyes opened rather wider 
than usual, " did you really ? Why, many people 
have said that if you had any spirit you would 
never have bome your life at Henings." 

Leslie bit his lip, but Lady Trevor's entrance at 
this moment put an end to their conversation, and 

18 
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he departed with her, while Paulina whiled away the 
time of her aunt's absence answering a long letter 
which she had that moming received from Ernes- 
tine Homby. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



A SPOILED LIFE. 



Lady Trevor carried her point. Not that once 
only, but many times did she triumph över Mr. 
Bathurst's objections, and carry his poor, shattered 
wife off to enjoy a drive into the country. 

" And she does enjoy it. I am growing quite fond 
of the poor thing," Lady Trevor remarked to her 
niece ; " and if she had not married that old man, 
she might have been a charming woman ; but he 
has spoiled her life, as every word she utters shows 
most plainly.*' 

" But why need she have let him, aunt ?" 
"Ah, my dear, wait till you are married, and 
you will know. Such a man as he is would have 
worried any woman to death. She does not mean 
to complain, but little by little it creeps out, how 
his grasping, screwy ways have wom her down, and 
made her life a burden to her. I verily believe he 

18—2 
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stints her even in the mattar of the washing-biUs, 
for she complained how expensive the laundresses 
were, and said that Mr. Bathurst could not think 
why she should need a handkerchief a day ; and 
then she tried to laugh, and said : * I sometimes 
think I 'II take to using red silk ones as he does.' 
And it is plain that these petty economies have 
been the great object of her life, how she could 
save a penny here, and a halfpenny there ; and in 
the midst of their abundance, it is not only ridiculous, 
but positively wrong to waste thought on such 
trifles." 

*' And now she can't help it, I suppose," Paulina 
remarked ; " but I shall always detest that old man 
for taking her to that horrid hotel." 

" I told him what I thought about that," Lady 
Trevor replied, with a smile of self-gratulation, "but 
he only burst out in exclamations of abuse of all 
foreign hotels, and their exorbitant råte of charges. 
I was glad enough to interrupt the course of his 
eloquence by saying I must come away ; but he 
knows what I think of him, and that is why he 
tries to prevent me from seeing much of his poor 
wife. He is a perfect tyrant, and I believe he has 
never before found any one who dared to dispute 
his will/' 

"And you enjoy worrying him, don't you, aunt? 
I know you do." 

Lady Trevor smiled. 

" I believe I do," she said ; " but I do not want to 
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drive him away, that would not suit my plans at 
all." 

" No, indeed ! and poor Mrs. Bathurst says she 
should have died if you had not come to her just 
when you did, she felt so hopeless and depressed. 
I think, aunt, that when they move we must go 
too, or old Mr. Bathurst will kill his wife out- 
righf' 

" He is getting fidgety, she tells me ; and thinks 
they should be moving on, though what moving on 
means they are not very clear." 

" If they foUow us into Switzerland, the poor old 
lady will be in an agony lest her grandson should 
wish to perform some Alpine climbing. Poor 
thing, how sad it must be to be so terribly ner- 
vous !" 

" It must indeed. We must try to keep the men 
from worrying her," Lady Trevor replied with a 
sigh ; " but I fear she worries them too, not that I 
pity them much." 

Thus in the fulness of their compassion, they 
thought and planned, little dreaming how different 
an ending their visit to Rome was to have to any 
they had imagined. Lady Trevor was sitting with 
Mrs. Bathurst, the day foUowing this conversation, 
doing her best to while away the long hours of the 
aftemoon, during which the poor lady was always 
left to herself, when they became suddenly aware of 
a stränge noise and commotion in the hotel. Hurry- 
ing feet, loud talking, not a few shrieks, were among 
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the disturbing sounds which they heard, and the 
ever-trembling invalid was quivering with agitation, 
which Lady Trevor was vainly trying to soothe, 
when Paulina to her great astonishment, but no 
small relief, entered the room. 

"You did not expect me, aunt?" she said 
hurriedly, " but I was walking with Somers, and 
thought I would stop here and wait to walk home 
with you ; and then " 

She stopped, and Lady Trevor saw that her face 
was deadly påle, and that her lips were quivering, 
while her eyes seemed to implore help in some im- 
pending difficulty. 

But what Lady Trevor saw, Mrs. Bathurst had 
marked still more clearly. 

" What is it ? what is it ?" she exclaimed in her 
indistinct, hurrying way. "I know something 
dreadful has happened ; somebody has had an acci- 
dent. I always knew there would be an accident 
if we came äbroad ; and when I got up to-day 
I knew that something was going to happen. But 
what is it. Miss Feilding ? why don*t you speak ? 
Can't you see what terrible suspense you are keep- 
ing US in ?" 

But Paulina*s lips seemed sealed, and Lady 
Trevor, looking härd at her niece, saw that for 
once the poor woman's fears were not altogether 
groundless. Paulina's face plainly said : " Some- 
thing /tas happened, but how can I tell her ?" 

" Sit down, Paulina," she said decidedly, and the 
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girl obeyed. " Now tell us what has frightened you ; 
you are alarming Mrs. Bathurst by your påle face 
and your silence." 

" I am sorry," Paulina gasped, " I hope it is not 
anything very bad, but Mr. Bathurst has been 
knocked down in the street, and I am afraid he is 
hurt. Oh dear! Mrs. Bathurst, I do hope it is 
nothing serious. I was so frightened that I really 
hardly know." 

" Where is he ? He*s dead I know, but I must 
go to him," the old lady said, with the tone and 
look of utter despair. She tried to rise, but sank 
back, and every particle of colour fled from her 
face. Lady Trevor saw with no small relief that she 
had fainted away. 

"Ring for her maid — ^run for some water, Paulina," 
she said, as very tenderly she laid the old lady flat 
on the couch. " Poor thing !" she thought, " she will 
come to soon enough. Paulina," as the young 
girl retumed, "tell me quickly what has hap- 
pened ?" 

" He was knocked down as he was walking with 
his grandson just outside the gates ; it was an 
^mpty carriage, and the driver was driving in the 
wildest fashion. I don't know whether he was run 
över, but I saw his face when they were carryinghim 
into the hotel, and oh ! aunt, I'm sure he was " 

" Hush ! hush ! then they have carried him into 
the hotel — he is downstairs ; and Leslie, where is 
he ?'' 
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" With him, and they have sent for the doctor ; 
and when he saw me, LesHe asked me to ruu up 
here, and try to keep Mrs. Bathurst from knowing^ 
what had happened ; but IVe made a sad bungle, 
I am afraid." 

" No great wonder," Lady Trevor repHed. " But 
come here, Paulina ; if you and the maid stay with 
her and try to revive her, I will go down and 
speak to Leslie, and ascertain the truth, that we 
may know what to say to her when she comes to 
herself/' 

" You wiU find the room easily enough," Paulina 
replied. 

And, truly, there could be little difficulty, inas- 
much as half the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
houses had. poured into the hotel, and now crowded 
the room in which Mr. Bathurst lay. But as the 
lady appeared, they drew back and made way for 
her to approach the table on which the old man 
had been laid. A doctor had already arrived, and 
together with Leslie and the master of the hotel 
was bending över the senseless form. The slight 
movement in the crowd as Lady Trevor approached 
made him look up, and he laid down the withered 
hand which he held, saying : 

" No, no ; no serious injury, no bone broken, no 
severe wound ; but he is old, the shock was too- 
much ; there is no life here." 

And Leslie bent his head ; the features settling^ 
down into that marble rigidity, the tightly-drawa 
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mouth, the sunken eyes, the grey hue spreading 
över the face, had told him the truth before the 
doctor spöke. 

"My poor grandmother," was all he said as he 
drew back ; but the doctor, a little, active, bustling 
man, took up the word, and replied : 

" Yes, indeed, these are awful news to carry to 
her ; who will be the best to undertake the painful 
task ?" Then, seeing Lady Trevor, who had 
entered as the decisive words passed his lips, he in- 
quired : " You, madam, are perhaps a friend of the 
poor lady ?" 

" Yes, and I will tell her when she is fit to bear it,'* 
Lady Trevor replied decidedly ; " but at present she 
is lying in a dead faint, having been alarmed at the 
stränge noises in the hotel." 

" I had better see her, perhaps," the doctor re- 
plied ; and Lady Trevor led the way to Mrs. 
Bathursfs room, gathering, as she went, full parti- 
culars of the accident from the ready tongue of the 
vivacious little doctor. 

Mrs. Bathurst was still unconscious, but some 
deep sighs gave evidence of returning animation, 
and when a few dröps of brandy had been puf 
into her mouth, she opened her eyes with a be- 
wildered look, and made an effort to raise her- 
.self. 

" Nay, nay, you must lie still,'' the doctor said ; 
" you have been ill, Mrs. Bathurst, and must keep 
perfectly quiet for the present ; in fact, I think if 
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this lady would stay with you, it would be far 
better for every one else to leave the room for the 
present." 

" But I want to know — " moaned Mrs. Bathurst. 

" Yes, yes. But just now you had much better 
keep quite quiet ; you really ought not to speak at 
all for the present. Do let me persuade you to lie 
quite still and try to rest." 

With a weary sigh the poor lady submitted, but 
when Paulina and the maid moved towards the 
door, and the doctor. too, prepared to depart, she 
clutched Lady Trevor's hand, and threw a wild, 
frightened glance around her. 

" I will stay with you, don't be afraid. Wait for 
me a while in the other room, Lina," Lady Trevor 
said ; and Paulina slipped quietly out, closing the 
door softly behind her. 

Just outside she met Leslie, looking white and 
häggard, and fearfully anxious ; and to his 
whispered " How is she ?" she answered by a 
gesture intended to silence him, and prevent his 
entering his grandmother's room. 

He looked surprised, but somewhat relieved, and 
followed her to a window at the farther end of the 
room ; where, standing together and watching the 
crowd depart, they waited, the one in silent 
sympathy, the other in real distress and intense 
anxiety. 

" It seems to me that it must kill her, so weak 
and suffering as she is," Leslie said sorrowfuUy. 
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'* Why, even I feel as if I had had an illness, and 
how differently it will fall on her." 

" Yes," said Paulina, " but aunt will help her ; she 
is just the very best person in the world to be with 
her now. You do not half know my aunt, Mr. 
Bathurst" 

" I can quite believe it," he said ; " what should I 
have done if Lady Trevor had not been here ? 
But yet I feel as if I ought to be with my grand- 
mother. What do you think. Miss Feilding ?" 

" I think you had better obey the doctor," Paulina 
said ; " and indeed you are not fit to see Mrs. 
Bathurst yet. If you were to go in alone now, 
looking as you do, she would guess the whole at 
once." 

" Well, she must know it sooner or låter ; and I 
suppose it is selfish of me to leave the task of tell- 
ing it to some one else." 

" Aunt will do it best," Paulina repeated ; " but 
indeed I do believe Mrs. Bathurst has guessed it 
half already." 

" Oh, she has lived all her life under the shadow 
of some anticipated horror. I wonder whether the 
reality will prove worse than the dream ?" 

Paulina was silent; in her heart she felt that 
when the first shock was över, the absence of the 
husband could scarcely be a greater trial than his 
presence, but she did not like to say so. 

After a silence of some minutes Leslie spöke 
again : 
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" My poor grandmother ! what a life hers has 
been, and what an awful blow to come upon her 
at her age ! I can hardly imagine she will long 
survive it." 

. " Perhaps the close of her days may be quieter 
and more peaceful than those that have gone be- 
före," Paulina ventured to suggest. " You must 
humour her and make much of her now that you 
are the only one left to care for her." 

Leslie's eyes glistened. " If I wasn't such a 
bungler," he muttered. 

Then they remained silent again for a long time^ 
a full hour as it afterwards proved, and Paulina 
was beginning to be very weary, when her aunt 
came softly in, and said : 

" Paulina dear, I think you must go back to our 
hotel, and order a room to be got ready for Mrs. 
Bathurst, for I have persuaded her to come home 
with me, and I shall like everything to be ready 
and comfortable when I bring her. Just now she 
is dozing, poor thing ! she has had a good cry, and 
is tired out ; but by-and-by she will feel better, and 
then I will venture to make the move. Perhaps 
Mr. Bathurst will see you home." 

Leslie was most willing, but he wanted to hear 
more. 

" You have told her all ; how did she bear it ?" 

" Very quietly ; only said, * I knew it, I knew it 
quite well ;* and then she cried, but quite gently. 
We must be very tender to her, Leslie." 
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"Thank you so much," said the young man 
gratefuUy. " I cannot tell y^ou how glad I am she 
is not going to stay in this dreadful hole !" 

" I really think she would not live long if she 
stayed there," he continued, when he was walking 
by Paulina's side to the hotel where Lady Trevor 
was staying ; " there is something so unutterably 
gloomy and depressing in those rooms ; and to sit 
there all day long, brooding as she will brood 
över her loss, would soon bring on another ill- 
ness like the one she had before/' 

" It must have been a very terrible one," Paulina 
replied, " to have left her so nervous and low- 
spirited !" 

" It happened so long ago that I scarcely remem- 
ber her before ; but her life since then has hardly 
been worth calling life, it has brought her nothing 
but suffering, mental suffering chiefly ; but so deep 
and intense, that I believe it has been often real 
torture to her. Perhaps you never guessed this ; I 
dåre say not. Very likely you only thought of her 
as a fretful oId< lady, troublesome and disagreeable 
to all around her." 

" I have always pitied her," Paulina answered 
rather evasively. 

" Yes, no one could help that ; but I think most 
people have persuaded themselves that her ner- 
vousness — ^her fidgets, as people call theni — being 
utterly groundless, ought not to be tolerated. I 
know the servants have often thought so." 
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Paulina was silent ; she could not pretend that 
such had never been her feeling, and this did not 
seem the time to say all she thoug^ht of the old 
man who had caused so much of the poor lad/s 
misery. He was gone now — gone in his utter self- 
ishness, gone without a word or look of love to her 
who had bome so much from him, and Paulina's 
instinct was to forget him as much as possible. 

But Leslie's tongue, över which he generally kept 
such strict watch and guard, seemed for once un- 
loosed ; all the old constraint of manner was gone, 
and the consciousness that his frail, suffering grand- 
mother was now left to his sole guardianship filled 
him with an eager desire to find out how best he 
might secure to her peace and happiness during 
the remainder of her days. 

" I don't believe Lady Trevor thinks anything of 
the kind," he continued, as if thinking aloud ; " I 
believe she understands my grandmother perfectly, 
just what my grandfather unfortunately never did. 
Why, it seems to me almost miraculous that she 
should have heard these dreadful news without 
going into a fit or having a stroke, or, in fact, dying 
on the spöt! Your aunt must be a wonderful 
person." 

" She is so calm herself that her voice, her man- 
ner, seem of themselves to hush and calm other 
people. I have noticed it before, and I have felt it 
myself too," Paulina replied. " Still, Mr. Bathurst, 
I should think that it's very likely there may be a 
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great burst of grief by-and-by — to-morrow mom- 
ing perhaps, when she wakes up and thinks of it 
all afresh." 

Leslie looked rather alarmed. 

"And if there is, you would know exactly what 
to do and what to say; women always do," he 
said ; " and I, why I shall make an awful mull if I 
try to comfort." 

" I shouldn't try," Paulina replied quietly. 

" No, you wouldn't need to try ; I know with you 
the right tjiing to say would comenaturally without 
any trying at all." 

" I didn't mean that," she answered quickly ; " for 
if I said anything, I should probably be more awk- 
ward and clumsy than you, Mr. Bathurst. But I 
don't think words comfort — at least, not that kind of 
sorrow. I think silence is often best ; but there's 
a silence that says a great deal, a silent kindness, 
a sympathising tendemess. Oh, if you watch Aunt 
Trevor you'll know what I mean." 

" I think I do," he said ; and then, the door of 
the hotel being reached, they shook hands and 
parted. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

AN UNMANAGEABLE GRANDSON. 

A FORTNIGHT passed away, and still the travellers 
lingered in Rome. Lady Trevor, it is true, was 
anxious to move ; but Mrs. Bathurst seemed loath 
to stir, or indeed to make any exertion. " Not to- 
day," was always her cry ; and so from day to day 
the journey to Switzerland was put off. " For if we 
were to go and leave her here," Lady Trevor re- 
marked to her niece, " I doubt whether Leslie 
would ever contrive to get her away ; I should not 
wonder if she stayed here till she died." 

And so with quiet and patient perseverance she 
kept the thought of removal constantly before the 
poor lady*s mind as a thing that must be done, 
smoothed away the difficulties, and without making 
light of her fears, dispelled them one by one, tiU 
her slow consent was won ; and provided Lady 
Trevor's courier would undertake all arrangements 
and leave nothing to that " incapable Leslie, who 
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she was sure was no better than a child/* she did 
think they might venture to go. 

This great difficulty disposed of, Paulina and 
Leslie flattered themselves that all would go well. 
Once away from the place that reminded her of 
her trouble, her nervousness and low-spirits would 
pass away, Hfe would wear for her quite a 
different aspect ; none should henceforth cross 
her will, or vex her with any of those worrying 
petty economies which had been as necessary to 
her husband's existence as his daily food ; nay, 
more, for the sake of which he would at any time 
have willingly deprived himself of either food, air, 
or clothes. 

So it seemed to their young and sanguine spirits ; 
but they had not considered how impossible it is 
at seventy to shake off habits which have been 
growing ever more confirmed during förty or fifty 
years. 

To consent to travel first-class, old, infirm, and 
rich as she was, appeared to her such a piece of 
mpnstrous extravagance, that she shuddered when 
she thought of the husband she was leaving behind 
her in an Italian grave, and could scarce refrain 
from fancying that his spirit must be disturbed if 
in the other world he knew aught of her proceed- 
ings. 

Again and again Leslie was forced to explain to 
her, that as Lady Trevor and her niece always 
travelled first-class, they, since they wished to be 

19 
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fellow-travellers, must needs be guilty of this ex- 
travagance. She would seem convinced for a mo- 
ment, and then, without either rhyme or reason, 
would retum to the old cry, " Well, I can do nothing; 
I must leave business to other people, and if they 
make mistakes, it won't be my fault Ah, your 
poor grandfather was a grand man of business, 
Leslie ; I never had any of these worries then. He 
settled everything, and I had no trouble about the 
matten No doubt you do your best, but it's a 
poor best, thafs all I say." 

And in truth, to hear her talk, any one would 
have thought that the worries and vexations of 
life were but just beginning to afflict the old 
lady. Mr. Bathurst's death had exalted him greatly 
in his wife*s eyes ; he became her hero, compared 
with whom no one had a right to claim even 
honourable mention — such a man of prudence and 
forethought, such a wonderful combination of in- 
dustry, economy, and clevemess as had never yet 
been met with ! 

" I could bear everything," Paulina confided to 
ber aunt the day after they had once more settled 
down, and this time in a lovely little village at the 
foot of the Alps ; " I could bear all her fretting, 
because that is natural ; I could bear everything, if 
only she would forget Mr. Bathurst^s virtues, and 
leave off tormenting her grandson with comparis.ons. 
That makes me feel in a perfect whirl, because 
when he was alive we heard nothing of his con- 
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jugal affection, nothing of his anxious care for his 
wife's comfort ; and the grandson, I am sure, to 
say the least, is twice as attentive ; and for every 
thought he bestows on his own comfort, ten are 
directed towards hers." 

" It is only natural," Lady Trevor replied with a 
moumful smile. "You would do just the same 
were you in her place, Paulina." 

" No, aunt, never. My memory is too faithful. 
I knight try, but I never could forget the unneces- 
sary worrying and teasing of nearly fifty years. A 
few great injuries would be far easier forgotten." 

" You will be surprised at me, Lina," said Lady 
Trevor ; " but I own I like to hear the oid lady 
dwell on the imaginry virtues of her husband ; it 
shows a loving spirit, and proves that in spite of 
all his selfishness, her heart had not grown cold 
towards him. And Leslie need not distress him- 
self about her complaints ; if he were to die to- 
morrow, he would be just as great a hero, a 
paragon of a grandson, all that is tender and de- 
voted." 

" I don*t think he does distress himself about it," 
Lina replied ; " though how he can help doing so 
is a mystery to me. Why, aunt, just consider, if 
you never spöke to me without finding fault, if you 
never looked at me without a sour expression of 
disappointment on your face, if you told all your 
friends that I was the torment of your existence, 
do you think it would console me to know that 

19 — 2 
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in spite of it all, you loved me tnily and sin- 
cerely ?" 

" Perhaps you have been spoilt, Paulina. Leslie 
has the advantage of you there. He has never 
experienced an excess of tenderness or many de- 
monstrations of affection, and so will scarcely feel 
the lack of them. But, my dear, as you feel so 
indignant with poor Mrs. Bathurst, I fear I must 
not ask you to help me this afternoon by going 
to her room to sit with her while I lie down to 
rest. I have had a miserable headache all this 
morning, and scarcely feel equal to the exertion 
of reading to her; and yet I don*t want her to 
feel neglected." 

Paulina was up in a moment. 

" Dear aunt, of course I will go this very minute, 
and stay as long as she wants me ; and I will let 
her abuse everybody in the world if she likes, and 
you think it does her good." 

" I did not say that. If the complaining mood is 
on her, you must listen patiently for a while, and 
then try to interest her in some other matten But 
take your knitting, Paulina, or she will feel uneasy 
at keeping you." 

Paulina obeyed; and crossing the wide hall of 
the hotel, and ascending a few steps, she knocked 
gently at the door of Mrs. Bathurst*s room. She 
could hear the old lady's voice rather louder than 
usual, and pitched in such a lamentable key that 
her heart sunk within her. She knocked again 
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rather hastily, lest while waiting any words should 
reach her ear which she was not intended to hear ; 
and the door was at once opened by Leslie, who 
seeing her threw it open wide, as if her coming had 
occurred most opportunely to stop some very un- 
pleasant discussion. 

The old lady's brow too cleared at sight of her ; 
and stretching out both hands, she exclaimed : 

" Ah, it is such a relief to have something plea- 
sant to look at, and some one to talk to who will 
not contradict every word one says ! And if you 
will stay with me for half an hour, Leslie can go 
out and amuse himself. I dåre say he is cross be- 
cause he thought himself bound to stay with me. 
Not that I wanted him ; I would always far rather 
be left to myself. But he has such a notion that 
no one can do without his company. Now his 
poor grandfather had much more sense ; it never 
would have entered his head that he did any one 
any good by sitting in the room with them without 
speaking a word. Ah, you have brought your 
knitting ; that is nice. Now, Leslie, you can go ; 
and don't come back till you are in a better 
temper." 

" I will take your prescription to the chemist's as 
you are determined to be rid of me," said the young 
man, rising. " My grandmother likes to have you 
all to herself,'* he added to Paulina as he left the 
room. 

" I can't think what ails him," the old lady began 
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before he was well out of the room ; "he is as self- 
willed as any spoiled child I know ; and yet I am 
sure he has never been spoiled. But I never pro- 
pose anything to him now, because you see I am 
oid and feeble, and can*t enforce my wishes ; his 
grandfather could manage him, but I, why, he de- 
lights in setting at naught all my wishes/' 

" Does he really ? how bad of him !'* Paulina re- 
plied, her head bent över her knitting to conceal 
a smile. 

" Yes, evidently he is uplifted by the idea that he 
IS his own master now, and he means to make me 
feel it ; it is härd at my age to become a slave to a 
young man's wishes and caprices, and sometimes I 
think I had better let him have Henings to him- 
self, and find some cottage where I can live quietly 
with my maid, and so be free from these annoy- 
ances." 

" Oh ! but he would not like that ; it would be 
so sad for you to leave the home you have lived in 
so long; you would never be happy anywhere 
else." 

" Happy, no. But I shall never be happy again. 
I don't expect it, Paulina, uniess one thing happens, 
but that was what we were talking about when you 
came in, and Leslie says it never will." 

"Why not? What is it?" Paulina inquired 
wonderingly. 

" Ah ! that I cannot tell you, because he would 
be quite mad with me if I did ; he says it never 
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will happen, and that, of course, means that he will 
take care it shan't. It is only a little wish of mine, 
which, at least, he might try to gratify ; but there, 
he won% and so ihere's no use in talking about 
it" 

" He certainly might tr>%" Paulina answered 
absently; she was counting har stitches, and had not 
taken any special note of what the old lady was 
saying, and was therefore not a little startled at 
the eagerness with which her words were taken 
up. 

" Yes, mightn't he, that's what I say ; he might 
at least try, and I shall tell him that you say the 
same. 

" Oh, please don't quote me ; you know I haven't 
the least idea what I am talking about. I only 
thought that if it was anything that would please 
you, he ought to try to do it." 

"And it is the only thing in the world that 
can really make me happy, and he knows it. I 
have told him so a dozen times in the last two 
days." 

"I had no idea he was so obstinate," Paulina 
replied, while a vivid picture of the scenes 
which must have occurred during the last few days 
rose before her imagination ; and the worried, 
badgered look on Leslie's face, which she had 
noticed when she first came in, was now fully ex- 
plained. 

" Obstinate, my dear ! you know nothing about 
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him ; no doubt, like all obstinate people, he calls it 
firmness, but I call it obstinacy. I like things to 
be called by their right name." 

" Perhaps, if you pretended not to wish this par- 
ticular thing, but rather to dislike it, he might do 
it. I believe that is the way to manage obstinate 
people." 

" My dear, I never can pretend anything. It 
isn't in my nature. My poor husband hated artifice 
and pretence, and in that respect Leslie is like 
him ; he's honest and straightforward to the back- 
bone/' 

" I should think so. That is just what I should 
have said of him." 

" My dear, do you like him r 

This was said with what struck Lina as a peculiar 
emphasis, and she found it härd to answer with her 
usual easy frankness. 

" Why, yes, I think so, Mrs. Bathurst ; he has 
been very pleasant to me." 

" Has he ? I am very glad of that, because 
you know, my dear, you and Lady Trevor have 
been so good to me in my trouble, that it would 
have made me very unhappy if he had been rude 
or disagreeable to you." 

"But he hasn't, Mrs. Bathurst; he has always 
been very pleasant and polite." 

"And you like him.? I am glad of that ; for 
really, my dear, he isn't at all a bad sort of young 
man ; he's obstinate and self-willed, but he's truth- 
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ful and steady. I could trust him with anything^ 
Lina." 

"Yes," said Paulina, feeling as if she were 
Hstening to the character of a servant, but glad 
that the old lady had left ofT complaining for a 
while. 

" Yes, indeed ; and so few people can be trusted 
nowadays, Paulina. Servants have come to such a 
pass that they can scarcely distinguish what is 
theirs and what is their masters*. Anything which 
they can take without being detected, you may be 
sure they will lay hands on ; yes, and call it their 
perquisite. Ah ! my dear, those perquisites have 
been one of the trials of my life; my husband 
always said I shouldn't allow the word to be men- 
tioned, but when other mistresses allow the cooks to 
sell the fat and the bones, the candle-ends and empty 
bottles, how could I say it must not be? Ahl 
they^re a dishonest set, and lately I haven't been 
able to be about the house and in the kitchen as 
much as I could wish ; and how often IVe 
wished that Leslie had been a girl I can't tell 
you." 

" Yes, he could have looked after the fat and the 
bones; it would have been something for him to do," 
Paulina replied with suppressed laughter in her 
tone, but Mrs. Bathurst did not perceive it, and 
continued : 

" Yes, indeed, I have wanted a daughter so much» 
— a grand-daughter, I mean." 
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"Well, then, Mr. Leslie Bathurst must marry," 
Paulina suggested with one of her rare laughs, 
" and then his wife can manage these troublesome 
perquisites for you. I am sure they must be a 
great bore." 

" Ah ! if he only[ would. But if ever he marries, 
and I'm beginning to think he never will, I'm afraid 
his wife will be some fine lady, who will fancy she's 
marrying a fortune, and be too proud to see to the 
dripping, and the bones, and the empty bottles ; 
and, my dear, there are cupboards full of them, for 
you know IVe been an invalid for twenty years, 
and IVe taken medicine enough in my time to 
cure a parish, only I'm sorry to say it never cured 
me. 

"No. Aunt says your complaints have been 
such as no medicine can cure," Paulina replied, re- 
lieved to have at last escaped from the discussion 
of Leslie's failings and shortcomings ; " such suffer- 
ings must be very härd to bear." 

" You may well say so. Ah ! Paulina, when I 
remember what I was at your age, when I married 
Mr. Bathurst, how merry, lively, and hopeful, it 
seems to me that some malicious spirit must have 
blighted my life. Everything seems to have gone 
wrong. Some people thought we were not suited, 
but I don't know. Perhaps I was not elever enough 
for him, perhaps I had not spirit enough to manage 
a large household ; whatever it was, it was not his 
fault He said sometimes that I was wanting in 
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spirit, that I was too much afraid of what people 
would say ; but then I knew they did say cruel 
things^ and I couldn^t help being vexed about it 
Men don't trouble themselves about such matters^ 
you know." 

" No, I suppose they don't ; and then you had 
such bad health, had you not ?" 

" Oh yes, terrible, and I löst all my children. Six. 
I had four daughters and two sons, and they all 
died before they were twenty, all except Leslie^s 
father. And he was such a trouble to us. Ah ! I 
am glad Leslie is not like him." 

Paulina looked up inquiringly, and Mrs. Bathurst, 
only too ready to tell her tale, went on : 

" He was not what some people would call bad, 
you know ; he was no gambler, no drunkard, only 
so lavish, so careless of money. One would have 
thought he had the Bank of England at his com- 
mand instead of the very limited income which his 
father allowed him. But Mn Bathurst was very re- 
solute, he paid his debts once, telling him he would 
do so no more ; and he kept his word. I don*t know 
all that happened afterwards ; poor Jack did not turn 
över a new leaf as he had said he would. I'm afraid 
he sank deeper and deeper into debt ; but I was 
foolish, and I could not bear to hear of his troubles 
and not help him, and so my husband kept it secret 
from me — it was love for me that made him do so ; 
but it was härd to bear sometimes, because you see, 
Lina dear, I could not help thinking about him. 
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and wondering what he was suffering, and fancying 
many things wbich perhaps never happened. My 
husband heard from him often, but he always told 
me that they were not pleasant letters, and I never 
sawthem. But my heart ached terribly in those 
days, it was so härd to have only one child, and 
never to see him ; and then at last I heard that he 
was dead, that he had died in a workhouse in 
London ; how he came there I don't quite know. 
I think he had been taken ill in some poor 
lodgings, and the people had sent him there. My 
husband said it was all quite right, he had brought 
it on himself ; but it was a long time before I could 
think about it calmly, I fancied we had been härd 
to him, and I fretted terribly about it ; but that 
happened five and twenty years ago, my dear, such 
a long time." 

" Yes, and it doesn't matter to your son now," 
Paulina remarked, intending to speak comfort, but 
not knowing how to do so. 

" Ah, you think so," the old lady replied eagerly. 
" I don't know ; but, my dear, it*s an awful thing to 
say, and you'11 be shocked I make no doubt, still I 
must say it. Vd give something to know that I 
should never see Jack again. When I think of 
dying, that's always the most fearful thought about 
it : shall I meet Jack again ? I feel as if Td hide 
myself anywhere not to be seen by him. What do 
you say, my dear, that the past will be forgotten ? 
Ah, if I can*t forget, why should he ?" 
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" But you have been a mother to his child ; that 
must be a comfort to you." 

" You would think so, certainly ; but when 
LesHe is troublesome and disagreeable, as he was 
this morning, I think it is Jack's spirit revenging 
itself on me. Very foolish, is it not ? But I am sl 
foolish, weak old woman ; a burden to every one, 
and more especially to myself." 

"Surely it is ill-health that makes you have 
such terrible thoughts ! When you get a little 
stronger you will feel betten" 

The old lady shook her head, and wiped away 
some tears which had dimmed her eyes. 

" I shall never be any betten I might be 
happier perhaps if — but we won't talk any more 
about that," 

Paulina was mystified. What this much-desired 
good could be which seemed so utterly unattain- 
able was entirely beyond her comprehension ; but 
as to allude to it only increased the poor ladyns 
irritation, she was willing enough to dröp the sub- 
ject; and had very soon forgotten it in the in- 
terest of a story which she undertook to read 
aloud, and with which she whiled away the time 
very successfully till Leslie's return convinced her 
that she might with a good conscience consider her 
task över, and take her leave. 

"The dearest girl I ever knew!" the words 
reached her ears as Leslie closed the door behind 
her ; and Paulina could not help reproaching her- 
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self as she reflected how burdensome the task had 
proved to her which had eamed her this flattering^ 
title. And then she thought of Leslie's grateful 
look, and of the patience with which he had 
taken up the load which she had so gladly laid 
down. 

" What a happy lot he would think mine," she 
said to herself, " to be free to do just what I like, 
to have a home like mine, and not one single duty 
which is unpleasant ! And he, how does he bear 
it ? To be shut up day after day with that poor 
old thing, to listen to her grumbling, and often to 
be treated as if he were the cause of all her miseries ; 
and yet he doesn't look miserable, or speak as if 
he thought himself a great martyr ! I wonder how 
it is ? It seems to me that that*s the very worst 
kind of martyrdom, because no one notices it, or 
pities the victim, or thinks he is doing anything 
extraordinary ; no, and he can't flatter himself 
either that he's doing anything very great or use- 
ful. Indeed, I think he must be very unambitious 
to live as he does. I wish I knew what it is that 
his poor granny is worrying him about just now. 
It must be something very wrong, or which he dis- 
likes immensely, or I'm sure he'd do it for peace 
and quietness' sake. If I get a chance, TU try to 
find out what it is. Perhaps Aunt Trevor knows." 

But if Lady Trevor knew, she would not tell. 
To Paulina's questions she only replied, with a 
quiet smile : 
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" I think I can guess ; but I am afraid she 
teases poor Leslie sadly, and I am not sure that he 
either wishes it or thinks it right** 

So Paulina was no wiser than before. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A LAST DAY IN SWITZERLAND. 

** Yes, we came for a three months* trip, and we 
have stayed for five. I think that is quite long 
enough to spend in pleasuring; and, to tell the 
truth, we are both beginning to feel home-sick." 

" Then if you are really going, I must make 
Leslie see about our journey too ; though really I 
dread the thought of home more than anything in 
the world. And the journey too, I shall never 
survive it !" 

" But you will stay here till the end of the 
month, and by that time you will feel rested from 
your last journey. And Leslie is growing so care- 
ful a knight that he will bring you home safely, I 
do not doubt." 

"You are always so cheering, Lady Trevor. 
But I feel convinced I shall never see Henings 
again. We shall both be buried in a foreign 
land." 
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" Nay, you are stronger than you were when you 
started ; and I shall lay the strictest commands on 
Leslie to let you travel by easy stages, and to see 
that you lie down in the railway carriages." 

" Ah, he will do as you tell him ; but he is still 
as perverse as possihle to me. Only yesterday he 
would keep the carriage waiting a whole hour, just 
because he took it into his head that I must not 
go out in the heat of the day. The servant had 
made a mistake, and ordered it too soon, and 
Leslie was obstinate. He wanted to send the man 
away, but I would not allow that. The contention 
almost wore me out, Lady Trevor.'* 

" It was a pity. But really I am thankful you 
did not go out in the sun — it was frightful ; and I 
don't wonder Leslie was afraid." 

" But the extravagance, Lady Trevor ! for of 
course the man would be paid for the time he was 
kept waiting. I am very much afraid that Leslie 
inherits his father's extravagant tastes." 

"My dear Mrs. Bathurst, it would have been 
very bad economy for you to have made yourself 
ill, as you probably would have done if you had 
gone out in the heat. No, I am glad Leslie has 
learnt to be prudent. I shall tell him to remember 
that no money is wasted which is spent in making 
you comfortable." 

This stränge, and to Mrs. Bathurst most novel, 
mode of reasoning brought a faint smile to her 
worn face. 

20 
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" You would make me think my Hfe of far too 
much value, dear Lady Trevor," sbe said faintly. 
" But I do really believe that your kind example 
has made Leslie far more attentive than he used to 
be. He admires you extremely." 

"The liking is mutual," Lady Trevor replied; 
" and I am incHned to think that when he takes his 
place at home again, he wiU rapidly become all 
that a country gentleman and landlord should be. 
Hitherto he has suffered from the want of regular 
occupation ; an idle young man is a most trouble- 
some and disagreeable being." 

" He wants a wife, and I want a granddaughter/^ 
Mrs. Bathurst remarked, as her eye sought her 
grandson among a group of young people who 
were playing croquet at a little distance from the 
spöt where the old ladies were seated in the garden 
of the hotel. " But he will not let me open my lips 
on that subject. But where is Paulina, Lady 
Trevor.^ she seems to have hidden herself this 
afternoon." 

" She had some letters to write ; and I believe 
she had some thoughts of running down to the 
little stream yonder to find some ferns to carry to 
England as a remembrance of this place. My 
sister Dorothy is a great lover of ferns." 

" She is so full of thought for others," Mrs. 
Bathurst murmured with a sigh ; and then the two 
ladies sipped their cups of afternoon tea in silence. 
It was a very hot afternoon, and even conversation 
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if long sustained was an effort. Paulina, sitting 
at that moment by the side of the little mountain 
stream, dipping her hands in its bubbling waves, 
congratulated herself that she had escaped from 
the tedious game of croquet in the sun, and from 
the wearisome society of one or two slight ac- 
quaintances who professed a boundless admiration 
for her, which admiration she was too honest to be 
abie to pretend to reciprocate. 

" Is it conceited to prefer one's own society to 
that of most girls of one*s own age ?" she thought, 
*' I suppose it must be ; sometimes I think I am shy, 
but Aunt Trevor hints pretty plainly that it is con- 
ceit which prevents me from making many friends, 
and aunt does see through one in a wonderful way. 
How is one to get rid of this intense love of self ? 
A little while ago I fancied that I had found out 
the right way ; it was a very nice, pleasant dream. 
Let me see — it seems very ridiculous now, but then 
it looked glorious. I was going to be quite a 
heroine, a benefactress of poor, worn-out milliners' 
girls, or something still more wonderful. I was 
going to give myself up entirely to helping other 
people, and I never found out all the while that 
what made the plan so delicious was not that they 
were to be helped, but that I was to do it; and every- 
body was to admire me for it. Well, that dream *s 
gone, and if I*m to live in dear, quiet Rentham, I 
don't see how I can be much of a heroine ; but for 
all that I suppose I might learn to be unselfish if 

20 — 2 
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I had only anything except myself and my own wiU 
19 think about. But all the little things that I can 
do for my aunts are such pleasant, easy things, 
they need no self-denial ; and the cottage-visiting 
and Sunday-school teaching I like, and it interests 
me. I wonder whether when one has a nice, happy 
home one ought to go away and look for a more 
uncomfortable one, where one can do more and bear 
more for God ? Ernestine seemed to think so, but 
I should be afraid ; to do my duty in that state of 
life to which it has pleased God to call me is 
evidently what I should aim at. But I should feel 
happier if my duties were a trifle harder — Oh, Mr. 
Bathurst, is it you, and is the game över ? I was 
lazy and preferred to sit in the shade this aftemoon, 
you see." 

" My grand mother told me that you were fem- 
hunting, and sent me to carry your basteet,*' Leslie 
replied with his usual gravity ; " but there does not 
seem to be much in it." 

" No. It was so delicious here that I sat down, 
and then I forgot what I had come for. I suppose 
people generally feel a little sentimental when they 
are saying good-bye to Switzerland ; but I must get 
up and be industrious. Oh ! don't you come ; I 
shall be an hour or more, I dåre say." 

But Leslie walked by her side without replying a 
word. He was generally silent, and Paulina had 
grown used to this quiet manner; but feeling rather 
vexed at being disturbed in her meditations, the 
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presence of this silent companion was just then 
irritating. *'If he must come, he might as weil 
talk," she thought to herseif, but added aloud : 

" Pray don*t stay, Mr. Bathurst ; I shall feel in 
such a hurry if you stånd holding the basket, and 
really it isn't heavy/' 

*' Your hands are more at liberty if you have 
nothing to carry," he replied briefly; then more 
shyly he continued : ** You are not sorry to be turn- 
ing your face homeward, though you are sorry to 
leave Switzerland ? I am afraid our troubles have 
rather spoilt your trip to you. Lady Trevor has 
been so kind to my grandmother, and so much 
occupied with her, that you must have been left a 
good deal to yourself." 

" And you think I mind that, Mr. Bathurst ; you 
think me so selfish as to grudge any kindness 
aunt has shown to your poor grandmother } My 
trip has been perfect, and if I am glad to go home, 
it is because there is no place like home, and for no 
other reason." 

" Not glad to be rid of our company } Nay, I 
had no right to ask that ; but it does make me un- 
comfortable to feel that we must have been a 
trouble to you and Lady Trevor, and your kind- 
ness in not allowing me to say so does not make 
me feel our obligation any the less." 

" My aunt would be very angry if she heard you 
speak in that way. She says that one Christian 
ought never to feel under an obligation to another 
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for any of those slight services which each member 
of a family owes to the other ; she says we should 
remember that if one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it. Aunt would, I am sure, havebeen 
much more sorry if your grandfather had died in 
some other place, and she had not been able to go 
to Mrs. Bathurst" 

" She is very good," said the young man after a 
pause, " but just now I believe I was thinking more 
of your part in the annoyance ; you are not to be 
expected to have such forbearance, especially as 
this was your first visit to Italy and Switzer- 
land," 

Paulina laughed. 

** Then the lesson would be very good for me," 
she said gaily. "But do you know, at the moment 
you came up I was just thinking what a very 
easy life I lead." 

Again there was a silence. Leslie's brow was 
knitted as in perplexity, and Paulina fancied that 
he was mentally contrasting his lot with hers. 
Such thoughts must be disagreeable, and as he 
showed no inclination to speak, she hazarded the 
remark : 

" Some people would say the same of you, Mr. 
Bathurst." 

" Yes," he said, rousing himself, " and I suppose 
they would be right ; I am a lazy fellow, and lead 
a do-nothing life." 
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" But the absence of occupation does not always 
make one's life easy/' Paulina suggested. 

" No, indeed ; to sit still with folded hands is 
sometimes the very hardest burden that falls to 
one's lot. But though I may have had something 
to endure in that way, I shall have no need to com- 
plain of it in the future ; and for other things, why, 
I suppose every one has trials of temper, and it*s 
absurd to make a fuss about them." 

" I think I have very little to try mine, scarcely 
enough to find out whether it's bad or good," 
Paulina answered ; " in fact, I am quite ashamed to 
think how little I know of any kind of contradic- 
tion or sufTering. It can't be right to go out of one's 
way to find härd things to do or bear, and yet I 
often wish I knew or could find out whether I am 
capable of either doing or bearing at all." 

" I have always thought," Leslie replied, " that 
you have had some great troubles." 

" Oh yes, I dåre say you have ; and perhaps — 
yes, I have had one or two great sorrows. Aunt 
Ellen*s death was worse to me than my father's, 
because I knew so little of him ; but that is not 
what I mean. Great sorrows, which have to be 
borne because we can't escape from them, seem to 
me quite easily endured compared with the worry- 
ing, teasing little troubles that belong to some 
people's lives. Because, when a great trouble 
comes, one makes an effort, and one asks for help, 
and then it passen like a great thundercloud or a 
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huge wave. But the little troubles that are always 
going on, and never över, that nobody notices or 
thinks much about, those are the things that I 
mean, the things which I often wonder if I could 
bear." 

"Yes, I know," said Leslie hastily; "just the 
things which nobody could wish you to have to 
bear." 

" Oh ! I don't see that ; an easy-going life niay 
be pleasanty but it is apt to make one selRsh. In 
fact, I believe it has made me selfish, or I should 
scarcely be so ready to chatter about myself as I 
always am." 

" Are you ? I never discovered it. I think this is 
the first time you have betrayed what you call your 
selfishness to me." 

"Then I must remember not to be such a 
simpleton again ; you must have been bored to 
death with my symptoms." 

*' Bored ! On the contrary, your selfishness is 
very much to my taste ; you cannot surely imagine 
that what interests you is a matter of indifference 
to me ; we have seen a good deal of each other 
lately, Miss Feilding." 

" Yes, but — I don't see, though I know you are 
patient by nature, how you could be anything but 
bored by hearing about my very quiet, uninterest- 
ing way of life, and what I wished and thought 
about it." 

" Don't you see, then. Miss Feilding, I was flat- 
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tering myself when I hoped a few minutes ago that 
you found some pleasure in talking to me, and 
that my companionship was not so tedious to you 
as I have sometimes feared ?'* 

" Mr. Bathurst, I don't understand you. I 
haven *t the least idea why you should have thought 
such a thing. I didn't want you to carry my 
basket for me just now, because I thought it would 
be a plague to you, but I didn*t mean to be 
rude." 

"The basket has been a heavyburden, certainly; 
but, Miss Feilding, it was merely an excuse for me 
to force my companionship on you, and to give me 
an opportunity of asking what you thought of it. 
Is it burdensome, tedious, insufferable ? or is it en- 
durable? Nay, more, is it pleasant — sufficiently 
pleasant for you to endure it your iife long? What I 
have I startled you ? Does it seem to you a mon- 
strous idea that I could imagine you would leave 
the happy home that is yours for the dreary one 
that is mine ? I fear it must/' 

There was a dead silence. Paulina had turned 
her head away, and let her large hat droop över 
hcr brows. 

Leslie waited patiently. At last he spöke. 

" It would be monstrous to think such a thing if 
you cannot care for me ; but I hoped — at least^ 
when it was settled that you were going away, I 
felt that I must know whether there was any chance 
for me." 
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" You said," Paulina replied, '' that Mrs. Bathurst 
sent you to carry the basket. Did she ^" 

" Send me to say this? No, indeed. Ah! I see; 
my grandmother has talked to you as she has to 
me. But, Miss Feilding, you do not — you cannot 
imagine that I would act in such a matter simply 
to please her ?" 

" I never knew such a devoted grandson," Paulina 
answered, her head still averted. 

" My grandmother had no such thought till some 
foolish words of mine betrayed my mind," Leslie 
replied, with more vehemence than was usual in 
him. " Whatever else you may think, Paulina, you 
must not think that." 

" No, I will not ; I should not have thought it 
But, Mr. Bathurst, please say no more now ; I can- 
not answer you now. I thought it was all a fancy 
of your grandmother ; and from what she said, I 
quite thought you did not like me in the least." 

She started up and began walking at full speed 
towards the house. Leslie walked by her side in 
silence, till she stopped at the door to take her 
basket from him, with a quiet " Thank you ; good- 
afternoon." Then to his inquiry, " May I talk to 
Lady Trevor .?" she replied absently, " Oh, if you 
like !" and turned into the hotel without another 
word. 

She went straight to her aunt's room, and throw- 
ing herself down in a large easy-chair, flung her 
hat on the ground with such an impatient gesture 
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that Lady Trevor looked up astonished, and in- 
quired : 

" Have you been over-tiring yourself, my dear ?" 

" I have been sitting by the stream doing nothing, 
so I shall have to go out again to-morrow morning 
to get the ferns for Aunt Dorothy. It's very tire- 
some !" 

" Did you find it so hot that you couldn^t walk ?" 
Lady Trevor inquired, much astonished. 

" No ; I could have got them perfectly well, but 
Mr. Bathurst came and hindered me. Aunt Trevor, 
what do you think ? He wants me to marry him ! 
Isn't it very absurd ?" 

" Oh, he does want it, does he ! I thought so 
some time ago." 

" Aunt Trevor, you didn't surely ! Why, Mrs. 
Bathurst almost told me one day that she should 
like me for a granddaughter, but that he did not 
like me." 

" My dear, you made a mistake. He told his 
grandmother that Henings was too duU a home 
to bring a wife to. Of course it made her very 
angry ; it was a foolish thing to say. But why do 
think it absurd i And what did you say to 
him ?" 

" I said I didn't know. I believe I was very rude 
to him, Aunt Trevor ; but it really was so hot, and 
I thought you would say it was too absurd. Why, 
I am as quiet as a mouse, and he is just as bad ; 
we can never have been intended for each other." 
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" Paulina, you are talking great nonsense. If 
you do not care for Leslie Bathurst, he cares a 
great deal about you; and I object to joking on 
such subjects." 

Lady Trevor spöke gravely. She was vexed at 
her niece^s manner, which seemed strangely unlike 
herself ; but she was more amazed than ever when 
the usually reserved and quiet Paulina sprang up 
impetuously, and flinging herself on the floor, buried 
her face in her aunfs lap, exclaiming : 

" Yes, aunt, I know I am foolish and horrid ; but 
I don't know what to do. I do wish this had not 
happened just now." 

" My dear, if you do not care for Leslie Bathurst, 
the sooner he knows it the better. It is a pity his 
affection should be wasted." 

There was a long silence, till at last Lady Trevor 
said: 

" Only mind, Lina, this time there must be no 
mistake." 

" Then, aunt, when he speaks to you, will you 
settle it all for me ?" 

" I am to tell him you do not love him ?" 

Again there was a pause. 

" Is that what you wish, Paulina ?" 

"It won't be true," Paulina replied at length. 
" But all the same, aunt, I am not sure that I 
ought to marry him ; there is his grand mother, you 
know. Oh! I don't think I am fit to be his wife at 
all." 
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** Then I am to tell him so ?" 

" If he must know, I don't see what else I can 
do. Is it a very awkward thing to say, aunt, * Very 
sony I can't oblige you, Mr. Bathurst ?* it sounds 
very like the people in shops. But, really, I never 
seriously thought about it till an hour ago ; and it 
is an important matter, isn't it, aunt ?" 

" So serious and important, that I am puzzled to 
know how you can speak so lightly, Paulina ; but 
I think we had better say no more about it now. 
I will speak to Leslie this evening, and tell him 
what I think proper." 

What that was Paulina could not discover. She 
parted from Mrs. Bathurst and Leslie the next day, 
but nothing further passed between them. Paulina 
stole one glance at his face as the carriage drove 
off ; it wore its usual quiet, earnest expression, but 
neither from his look nor from her aunt*s manner 
could she guess precisely what Lady Trevor had 
said. 

" We shall see you again in a month's time," Lady 
Trevor had said to Mrs. Bathurst; and these words 
seemed to Paulina to imply that for that length of 
time, at any råte, she would be safe from any re- 
currence of the difficult question. 

Four days after this they were once more in 
England. They stayed a few days in London, and 
the close of a sultry day in the month of August 
found them fast approaching Rentham, with all the 
pleasant sensations that commonly accompany the 
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retuming traveller. English landscapes had never 
before seemed so lovely ; the familiar little station 
had never appeared so home-like ; the narrow lane 
which led from the station to the village had never 
looked so green as on that still, calm evening. 
But when the one village street was passed, and 
smiles and nods had been exchanged with the vil- 
lagers at their cottage-doors, and the Vicar at that 
instant entering through his garden-gate, a tum 
in the road brought the fine old avenue, and be- 
hind it the old Towers, full in sight. The setting 
sun had shed a glory över all ; her home had never 
before appeared so lovely to Paulina's eyes, and she 
could not help exclaiming : 

" Oh, aunt, isn't it glorious ! There's no place 
like this, after all. Even the sweet-briar smells 
differently here ; and I am sure no grass is ever so 
green anywhere else — now, is it ?" 

Lady Trevor smiled at her gladness. Home- 
coming was, perhaps, even pleasanter to her than 
to Paulina; but it brought with it thoughts of 
another going home — such thoughts as come more 
and more frequently as years go by — thoughts of 
the golden city, and the rest beyond the river. 

There is little need to describe how that evening 
passed away ; the cosy gathering round the open 
window, when the travellers rested and Hstened to 
the story of those who had stayed at home, or told 
of their own pleasant little adventures. 

Rentham, quiet as it was, had experienced some 
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changes during their absence, and nothing could 
happen there which would not be interesting to its 
faithful friend the lady of the Towers. 

" Old Daniel of the turnpike is really gone at 
last, poor old man !" said Miss Dorothy ; " and his 
old wife has gone to Bewly Almshouses. You must 
drive över and see her, Mary. Yes, there has been 
much sickness about, and many deaths among the 
old people ; it has been such a wet summer till the 
last fortnight, but since then the weather has im- 
proved. People say it took up just in time for the 
wedding. Oh ! I forgot we never told you — there 
has been a grand wedding in the village ; the first 
for many years, I think. Captain Hornby has taken 
to himself a wife. You will be surprised, Mary, 
when you hear who the happy bride is. Our vil- 
lage has löst its sister of mercy. Margaret Guest 
is the brave lady who has become Mrs. Hornby. 
Ah ! I thought you would be astonished ; and so 
were we. But they kept it so quiet, that we only 
knew it for a fact about a fortnight before the wed- 
ding took place." 

" Well, I am amazed !" Lady Trevor exclaimed. 
" And though I am glad he is married, I have too 
great a regard for Margaret to feel glad that she 
has united her lot with his. And Mrs. Guest, too ! 
I really am sorry for them ; they must have been 
disappointed that Margaret should agree to such a 
marriage." 

" One would think so indeed ; but Mrs. Guest 
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said, 'We have such confidence in Margarefs 
judgment, that we feel sure she is acting from the 
best motives, and that she will not be disappointed 
in her hope that her influence wiU have the most 
beneficial effect on a too undecided character/ 
That was Mrs. Guest's own expression. Margaret 
said very little ; but I am afraid, poor girl, she has 
somehow been deceived into thinking that she, and 
she alone, will make Fitzgerald what he might 
have been if he hadn't been spoilt all his life, and 
been naturally idle into the bargain." 

" Poor girl," said Lady Trevor ; while Paulina 
gazed straight away into the twilight and said 
nothing, but inwardly rejoiced that the wedding 
had taken place while she was away, and hoped 
that they would not return to live in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

She was glad, too, that it was dark in the room, 
and no one seemed to expect her to speak. To 
tell the truth, she was perfectly amazed ; and when 
old Catty revived the subject, as she did after the 
first inquiries concerning health were över, Paulina 
could only reply : 

" I can't understand in the least why he did it, 
and why she did it is equally incomprehensible." 

" Nay, my dear," old Catty replied, " I fear Miss 
Margaret isn't the first young lady that has fancied 
that love for her will lead to love for God. And it 
ain't much wonder either. Folks have been that 
silly with Miss Guest that I shouldn*t be surprised 
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if she thinks she is bom to set the whole world to 
rights. 'Tis the fuss that's been made with her 
here in the village that's at the bottom of it. Sure 
she knows that a few words from her have kept 
many of the villåge låds from the public-house ; 
but she's not tried her hand much at reforming 
grown men, let alone gentlefolks." 

"Are they harder to reform, Catty?" Paulina 
asked with a mdancholy smile. " But I don't see 
that Miss Guest will have an)rthing to reform. 
That is going too far. But, at any råte, it*s not 
our business, is it, Catty } so we had better not 
talk about it." 

" No ; and why should we ? Since you don't 
mind it. Miss Paulina, it makes no matter at all to 
me who the Captain marries." 

" Mind it! I'm very glad he should marry, Catty; 
and Miss Guest will be a very good wife." 

She was going to add "to him," but checked 
herself ; that was justwhat she could notthink,and 
so would not say. 

" But perhaps, after all," she said to herself, 
^* every one does not feel as if she ought to be able 
to look up to her husband. Margaret has been 
used to being first in all that's good ; and though 
I know I should never have been strong enough to 
puU Fitzgerald on with me, Margaret is twice as 
strong, so perhaps she may." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

JOYS AND FEARS. 

The society in the village was even quieter than 
was its wont at the time of Lady Trevor^s retum 
home. The wedding, so Miss Dorothy remarked, 
had so entirely exhausted the energies of the two 
families most deeply concemed in it, that they had 
been compelled to go away to recruit their health 
by change of air and scene. 

Thus it came about that it was some weeks 
before Paulina met her young friends from the 
Moat and Belleville; and on the wholé she was 
not sorry that the meeting with Laura and Madge 
was delayed. Yet during this interval she went 
över so often in imagination the scene she antici- 
pated with Madge, that when at last she met that 
young lady she was by no means so startled as 
she had expected to be. 

The exclamation, " So you see Fitz has found a 
wife, and a goody kind of one, though he wasn't 
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steady enough for you," was only what she had 
expected; and as they were alone when it was 
uttered, she could bear it with serenity, and reply, 
with very little change of colour, " Yes, indeed, I 
think he is a very lucky man ; and you too, Madge, 
wiU profit by my bad conduct, and be quite ready 
to forgive me now." 

"Oh, I Ve forgiven you long ago," was the care- 
less rejoinder. " I never bear malice long, it's too 
much trouble. But as to the marriage, as there's 
nobody by to listen, I don't mind telling you, 
Paulina, that I hate it, and that I despise Fita- 
gerald more than I can tell you. Vm not going to 
say why ; you'll know some day. But one comfort 
IS that Margaret will bore his life out with her 
religion, and then he*ll wish he hadn*t been such a 
humbug." 

« Oh, Madge !" 

"Now don't 'oh, Madge!' me. Thafs what 
Ernie does all day long. By-the-bye, you must 
come and see her. Did you know that she gave 
up her sisterhood fancy in six weeks, and came 
home here to show off all the Romanist tricks she 
had learnt at C ?" 

" Madge, you are not one bit changed," Paulina 
replied half-reproachfully. 

"No, I don't change; it's not my way. But 
come in and see Ernie, and hear her sisterhood 
experiences." 

Paulina obeyed; and the next half hour was 

21 — 2 
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spent in listening to the long and grievous lamen- 
tation of Ernestine över the want of judgment and 
common sense as displayed by the heads of the 

establishment at C . At first she was not a 

Httle interested in the account ; but when every 
sentence ended with, " Now, you know, if I had 
been the mother, I should have done so and so," 
she began to lose all patience, and fearing lest the 
thoughts in her heart should find vehement utter- 
ance, she said good-bye, and came away. 

" And yet I am sure poor Emie means to do 

right," she said to herself. " Why is it some people 

are so restless ? And how difficult sometimes 

it seems to find the right path, and walk in it 

steadily !'* And then came the thought, " Aunt 

Trevor said * there must be no mistake this time.' 

Shall I find the right path ? and if I do, shall I be 

able to walk in it steadily ? There are two cords 

pulling me, one so strong, and growing stronger 

€very day — I suppose that's the cord of love ; and 

the other drags me the other way — and that's fear. 

Fear that I shall fail utterly, break down and turn 

coward before that constant, worrying trouble. It 

does seem very foolish, but it is the very cross I 

feel as if I couldn't bear ; and I really don't think 

he would ever see what a trouble it would be to 

me, he has grown so used to it. And then if I 

grew fretful and cross, how disappointed he would 

be!" 

This, or something like it, had been the burden 
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of Paulina's thoughts ever since she and Leslie had 
parted in Switzerland ; and again and again she 
had said to herself, " There must be no mistake 
this time ; and if I undertake it, I must go through 
with it ; and if she drives me wild, he must never 
know it, it would grieve him so." 

And the thought of grieving him was growing so 
extremely painful to Paulina, that when, a few days 
låter, she stood by Leslie^s side, and let him hold 
Ker hand in such a clasp as was almost painful, and 
call her his in tones so vehement that they almost 
astonished himself, she uttered no word of timid 
self-mistrust, lest he should suspect the great fear 
that was at her heart, and so even in his joy be 
vexed. 

" He is completely deceived in his idea of me," 
she said to herself as she stood alone in her room 
shortly after the treaty of love and amity had been 
agreed to. " I wonder why Aunt Dorothy says my 
face takes people in ; what is the matter with my 
face?" And Paulina turned to her glass, and 
narrowly scrutinised her own visage ; not quite so 
påle as usual, perhaps, but that she did not notice. 
" Why does he think me amiable and lovable ? why 
does he fancy me unselfish ? He can read nothing 
agreeable in my eyes, nose, or mouth, and as to 
what he has seen of me, I should ha ve thought he 
could have no other idea of me than as a girl occu^ 
pied with her own affairs, and almost indifferent to 
tiiose of other people. Well, I must try not to 
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disappoint him very grievously. It was good of 
him to say what he did about our service and our 
vows being given to the same Master; I never 
thought he would talk about such things; I 
couldn't have said it, but I am so glad he 
did.'' 

And something of this feeling of satisfaction 
manifested itself to her aunt. Lady Trevor re- 
marked : 

" Yes, my dear, that is as it should be ; I should 
be very sorry if you had to lead your husband ; 
such a State of things is utterly at variance with all 
my ideas of propriety, old-fashioned as perhaps you 
may think them." 

" Oh, Aunt Trevor ! to think of my attempting 
to rule Leslie, when his grandmother says she 
can't !" 

" His grandmother ! poor old lady, she will 
stay at Henings, of course. Did Leslie say any- 
thing about that ?" 

" No, aunt, except that his grandmother would 
be enraptured to receive me. Aunt, is it wrong to 
feel afraid of living with her ? that is the one great 
cloud. I am so afraid that I shall never be able to 
make her happy ; and yet I could not bear to see 
her leave her home because of me." 

*^ Lina, I don 't wonder at your fears, and some 
people would say that you ought not to be expected 
to put up with the poor old lady. But I do not 
see that. I have no faith in the love that would 
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smooth away all difBculties, and leave a young 
bride's path free from every imaginable thom. I 
shall like to see you meet the difficulty, grapple 
with, and by d^rees overcome it. I don't often 
preach to you, Paulina ; shall I now, or shall I 
forbear ?" 

" Oh ! do, aunt," said the young girl. " Your ser- 
mons come so rarely that they do one a world of 
good, and I'm all in the mood for listening to- 
day." 

" That's well ; then, Lina, listen. It's a long tirae 
since you came to me a wee child, brought by 
your father; your dear mother was just dead, and 
he, bowed down with his grief, was struggling to 
say, * Not my will, but Thine, be done/ I don't 
mean that he either talked about his grief or his 
feelings — ^sensible men seldom do— but I knew it 
all the same; and when he left you, all he said 
was : ' May God's will be done in her, and by her.' 
Perhaps it was a stränge thing to say about a tiny 
child, but he had learnt himself that only when 
God's will becomes our will can we be really safe 
or happy. And so, Paulina, again and again I have 
asked myself, * What is the will of God concerning 
her ?' and the answer that comes is ever the same, 
* This is the will of God concerning you, even your 
sanctification.' Do you understand me, Paulina ?" 

" Yes, aunt, I think so. You mean that if my 
will is to be subject to the will of God, it must be 
a sanctified will, and that it will never be if I have 
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nothii^ but my own way. I have often thought 
that myself." 

" And so, Lina, I have never tried to satisfy all 
your desires, and now that you are to leave us, it 
does not give me any pain to think that you will 
have something to bear. Remember, no cross, no 
crown. I can never understand the pleasure some 
parents feel in thinking that their children have alt 
as they say, that heart can wish. I think to my- 
self : the branch that beareth fruit, He purgeth it 
that it may bring forth more fruit ; the branch that 
bears no fruit is not perhaps worth the trouble." 

There was a silence. Faulina's large, thoughtful 
eyes were fixed on the ground, but she raised them 
suddenly with the inquiry : 

" Aunt, I am not afraid of the purifying trials for 
myself ; but suppose I should fret and fume under 
tbem, how would it be for Leslie and his pocxr 
grandmother ?" 

" Ah ! that may well make you careful, Lina ; 
it will be a pity if all their high hopes should be 
disappointed, and you should be a trial ta 
them." 

"I don't think I shall be likely to torment 
either of them for a little while ; but whea I get 
quite at home in the house, then will be the 
danger." 

"You know the motive that should influence 
you, Lina, I need not go back to that ; no wocry 
<^ trial of temper is so trifling that we may not; 
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say to ourselves. It is a corner of His cross, a taste 
of His sufferings; we can bear it with Him, but not 
without Him." 

" Aunt," said Paulina, leaning with clasped hands 
on the back of a chair, and gazing thoughtfuUy 
through the window, "you are thinking of Aunt 
Kitty's text, * He died that they which live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him 
who died for them, and rose again/ " 

"Yes,^' said the old lady, "that is the motive,. 
gratitude ; most of us are ungrateful creatures." 
Then she took up her knitting again, and said : 
*' I believe my sermon is över, dear ; you may run 
away if you wish." 

" It is stränge," Paulina said to herself as she 
skipped away, "that aunt always puts things so 
differently to most people. Many would have 
said, * Oh ! you can put up with the old lady's 
temper to please her son,' but aunt found a better 
reason ; yes, I am sure Leslie would think it 
better." 

It was no small satisfaction to Paulina to 
find that this engagement of hers toök all Ren- 
tham by surprise. Even old Catty had never once 
thoughtof it; little Ruth and Ada brought the 
colour into their sister^s cheeks by uncompli- 
mentary comparisons between the grave young 
man whom they were now expected to regard as a 
bQc^heF, aad the merry Captain who for some ua- 
explained reason had ceased to frequent the house,, 
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and had at last got married, but not to Paulina. 
The viUage folks said " they had never heerd the 
like/' but what was the exact significance of this 
phrase no one undertook to explain ; probably it 
was merely indicative of surprise, and of an in- 
ability to express an opinion on so short a notice. 
But as the wedding was not to be hurried, even the 
slowest minds had leisure to come to some conclu- 
sion before the happy day arrived. 

" We can't be married in the depth of winter," 
Paulina had urged when Leslie had pleaded that 
the engagement need not be a long one ; but when 
old Mrs. Bathurst declared that she stood greatly 
in need of society, and talked of her failing health, 
mindful of her resolutions, Paulina gave way, and 
admitting that sometimes warm days came in 
March, the end of that month was appointed and 
the preparations began. 

" Need I have a grand wedding?'* Paulina said ; 
'* I have so few relations, and Leslie has still fewer, 
that we need scarcely have any strangers, unless, 
Aunt Trevor, you wish it, or think that Mrs. 
Bathurst will be hurt." 

" That is scarcely likely, my dear, as she dreads 
numbers and a bustle above everything. We must 
ask your uncle and aunt from Devonshire ; your 
uncle, of course, will give you away, and Leslie will 
find some one to act best man. Dr. Kane and Mrs. 
Kane, and perhaps one or two others, will be quite 
sufficient." 
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" And, oh ! aunt, let us have the children from 
Devonshire, too. Ruth and Ada will be so de- 
lighted ; and, as there are four girls, I can have 
six small bridesmaids — how pretty they will 
look !" 

And so it was settled, much to the satisfaction 
of the little ones, who, when they found that sister 
Lina was doomed to wear nothing but white, were 
firmly convinced that the part of bridesmaid was 
much to be preferred to that of bride, since they 
might carry great bunches of primroses, and wear 
ivy and primroses in their hats. 

" I wouIdn*t be a bride for anything," little Ada 
remarked ; " only think, Ruth, I asked Paulina to 
wear her crimson sash, and she said she couldn't, 
it wouldn't be proper." 

" She might as well be married in her morning 
frock," Ruth replied. " I don't believe white silk 
will look much better than white muslin ; but 
Paulina doesn't care one bit" 

Nor did she. Old Catty said afterwards that it 
was a wonder Miss Paulina got dressed at all that 
moming, so anxious was she to help other people, 
and above all to make sure that the children looked 
as nice as could be. " Would you believe it, my 
lady," the old woman said, " I don*t think she was 
much more than ten minutes putting on her wed- 
ding dress and veil, and all the while she kept 
stopping to see if I was neat and tidy, and fit to go to 
church. But for all that she made a queenly bride." 
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And so thought many besides old Catty, proud as 
no doubt she was of her nursling. " Eh ! but she's 
real bonny !" said one farmer*s wife. " Not a bit of 
huny and fuss, she steps as firm and holds herself 
as straight as if nought particular were going to 
happen ; and yet, neighbour, as she passed me at 
the gate, there was a tear in her eye, and such a 
colour in her cheek as I never saw there before." 
And her neighbour replied : 

" Ay, none but the quality can tread like that ; 
Miss Paulina will be just such another as the lady 
herself, very different from the sickly old body Mr, 
Bathursfs so fond över." 

" True enough ; but hush ! the Vicar's beginning, 
we maun leave off chattering, and put up our bit» 
of prayers for a blessing on them." 
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and budding mouth, the peach-like complexion, 
have not wom well ; she cannot boast of much 
beauty now. And her black dress tells that sorrow 
has come nigh her, for it is not the pretty compli- 
mentary mourning that no one thinks unbecoming, 
but the heavy black that makes no pretence of 
prettiness, and which even Madge's dainty fig^re 
cannot make attractive. 

" It is five years to-day since Paulina was mar- 
ried ; it seems fifteen at least, doesn't it, Laura ? 
Do you remember that day ? I remember the 
aftemoon so well. I said to Ernie that day, that 
now thé two old maids of Rentham were married, 
I wondered what would happen next ; and she 
abused me for calling Paulina an old maid ; but I 
am sure she seemed cut out for one." 

"Did you think so.?" Laura replied. "Well, you 
and I are fast earning a right tö that title, Madge." 

" Don't talk in that way, Laura. I hate to think 
how old I am growing. Everything seems to con- 
spire to make one miserable just now. Laura, did 
Margaret tell you how long she is going to stay 
with US ? I don*t want to be unkind, but really 
she is too dismal; I shall go wild if she stays much 
longer." 

" Shall I tell her so .?" said Laura coldly. " She 
can come to us any day, you know." 

" Oh ! don't say a word, I entreat you. I should 
get into a scrape if you did. My mother likes to 
have her. I positively believe they enjoy the hours 
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they spend crying över FitzgeraWs photograph, 
and helping each other to be as miserable as pos- 
sible. It*s bad enough to know he's dead ; but why 
must they keep etemally talking about it ?" 

" I suppose they can think of nothing else. 
WeVe not been married, Madge, and we can't tell 
how we should feel if we had been left widows." 

" Lots of widows are very joUy," Madge grumbled 
on. " Margaret never was that ; but she needn't 
make such a show of her grief. I always thought 
that religious people could bear grief better than 
other folks ; but it doesn't seem like it. In fact, I 
can't see what good Margarefs religion has been to 
her ; it seems to me to have brought heaps of dis- 
comfort, but nothing else. When she was a girl, it 
kept her from half the pleasures that many girls 
have, and it drove her to wear herself out for a lot 
of dirty village children, who never so much as 
thanked her for her pains. Then when she was 
married, her religion made her object to all her 
husband's friends and many of his habits ; and it 
doesn't even seem to have brought her comfort 
when he died." 

" Well, Madge, what then ?" 

" What then ? Why, if that's the case, isn't re- 
ligion all humbug ?" 

" Why, I don't see what you mean, Madge. You 
are talking of religion as if it were a medicine. 
Well, I suppose it is ; but if so, can't you see that 
the medicine may not cure all in the same way } 
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and, indeed, the first question that any doctor asks 
is, ' Have you taken your medicine properly ?* " 

"Oh! then Margaret hasn't been properly re- 
ligions. What has she failed in ? I think I caa 
guess ; but I want you to tell me." 

" It is not my businessto judge Margaret," Laura 
said resolutely. "You asked me to defend the medi- 
cine which I believe in, and I did so; and I believe 
it will prove the cure of Margaretas sorrow yet." 

" Well, I like rapid cures ; and I believe that a 
little diversion, a little change, perhaps a little tra- 
velling, would put Fitzgerald out of her head quicker 
than all the Bible-reading and church-going in the 
world." 

" And you want her to forget him, Madge ?" ex- 
claimed Laura. 

"Well, whafs the use of remembering what 
makes you miserable .?" Madge said, with the ghost 
of a laugh. " I am trying to forget him as fast as 
I can." 

" Madge, I cannot bear to listen when you talk in 
that way ; any one would think you had no heart 
at all." 

" I wish I hadn't !" was Madge's reply, as she 
gulped down a sob. " I tell you what, Laura : I 
don't deny that I like religion in some people — in 
you, for instance, because you are so downright and 
sincere ; and in Paulina, because it has made her so 
gentle and patient. She is a perfect marvel to me. 
Whenever I go to Henings, I long to choke that 
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oid lady ; and how Paulina bears her I can't ima- 
gine — grumbling if Lina bestows any attention on 
any one else, then scolding her because she neg- 
lects herguests; jealous if Mr. Bathurst looks at 
his wife ; spoiling the children, and grumbling all 
the while at the way their mother spoils them." 

" Which she doesn't. Paulina couldn't spoil a 
child," Laura replied indignantly. 

" No. Well, I say I like Paulina's religion be- 
cause it makes her sweet, almost angelic ; but, as I 
said before, she.'s a marvel. I can't understand her. 
But I wish she'd talk to Margaret, and make hér a 
little more reasonable. I am sure when Paulina 
löst that dear baby of hers, she felt it badly enough, 
but her grief didn't make her a torment to every- 
body. I am sure I liked to go and see her then 
just as much as any other time. While with Mar- 
garet, my one thought is to get out of her way ; 
but don't you tell anybody so." 

" Of course not. But I will come home with you 
now, Madge, and take Margaret off your hands for 
a while. I dåre say she hasn't been out to-day ; 
so I will ask her to come into the garden with 
me. 

" No, she won't go out — not even to church ; but 
perhaps she will venture into the garden with you. 
Oh, look ! there's a carriage— -the Bathursts'. Oh ! 
no doubt Paulina has come to call on Margaret. 
Well, if so, we wpn't intrude." 

" No; we had far better not go into the drawing- 

22 
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room. I'1I go up to Margaret's room, and wait tiU 
Paulina has gone. I am so glad she has come." 

Meanwhile the two friends, who had never once 
met before during their married life, were sitting 
together talking in subdued tones ; first on indif- 
ferent subjects ; then, as PauHna*s manner,so winning 
and gcntle, drew her on to confidence, Margaret 
touched on her recent bereavement ; and then, as if 
the contrast between herself and the happy wife 
and mother beside her was too painful to be 
bome, she clasped her hands convulsively, and ex- 
claimed : 

" Ah ! Paulina, our lives have been so different." 

" Have been ? They are not över yet, are they ? 
Why, Margaret, the clouds are heavy round you 
just now, but the sun will break through ; there is 
joy in store, though no doubt it is härd to think sa 
yet." 

There was a silence. Margaret was weeping 
quietly ; at last she spöke : 

" Paulina, I do not know why it is, but I can 
speak to you as I never yet have to any one in the 
world ; and though I am afraid I shall weary you 
with my sorrows, I feel as if I must say out some 
of the feelings that have been shut up so long. 
And you are safe; you can be secret, can you 
not ?" 

" Yes, I think so. Say anything you want to say, 
Margaret. I know that it is a relief sometimes to 
have a good talk about one*s self." 
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" It is, Paulina ; but for all that, I should not 
care for all Rentham to know what a life mine hais 
been, now I am coming back to live here again. 
But oh ! how I dread it !" 

" And yet you have had so much sorrow since 
you left it ?" 

" Yes ; but oh ! Paulina, the worst of all is, that 
my life has been such a mistake — such a horrible, 
ghastly mistake. I have been a pharisee all my 
life long, and I have found it out too late to undo 
much of the mischief I have wrought. Now don't 
contradict me, Lina. You know it — ^you knew it 
before I did. I am not going to make myself out 
worse than I am. *! don't mean to say I had no 
religion in those days when I seemed so religious ; 
that wouldn't be true. I did try to serve God. I did 
love my Saviour; but I loved myself too. I thought 
7ny ways, my plans, were the right ones, and I had 
no patience with any one who did not see quite as 
I did. I wanted to bend every one to suit my pat- 
tern ; and what was the miserable end of it ? My 
husband learnt to hate religion, and I, who had 
such a firm belief in my own powers of influence, 
was really the means of disgusting him with all that 
was good. Oh, Lina ! it was a bitter disappoint- 
ment; but it was not till his long illness began that 
my eyes were opened to see the eflfect of my miser- 
able want of forbearance and charity. But, Pau- 
lina, I am making you sad ; and why should I be 
so selfish as to trouble others with my sorrows ?" 

22 — 2 
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" No, don't think that Tell me all, Margaret ; 
only don*t let your mind dwell on the sad part of 
that illness. I have heard about it, and how he 
could not bear you with him; but I know that such 
is often the case, and that those who are really the 
dearest seem quite hateful when the mind has löst 
its balance. Oh, Margaret ! try to believe that, and 
don't dwell on his seeming unkindness." 

" If I had done nothing to cause it, I might be 
able to think as you do," Margaret replied with 
almost stony composure. " But I understand it all 
now." 

"You shouldn't, you really shouldn't reproach 
yourself in this way," Paulina urged. " Think of 
the more peaceful end, Margaret dear." 

" I do ; I could not bear it if I didn't. I fear I 
build too much on it. But that scrap of comfort 
does not prevent me from feeling that it has all 
been a miserable, horrible failure, and it was pride 
and self-sufficiency led me into the mistake." 

" I think," Paulina said humbly, " that we can all 
of US trace many of our mistakes to the same root. 
To forget self, to crucify it, and have nothing to da 
with it, is the one great difficulty of my life ; and 
I imagine it is the same with all, except those few 
people who we are wont to say are naturally 
amiable." 

"But you, Paulina, every one says that you never 
think of yourself ; and I am sure when Iwatched you 
at luncheon with that fidgety old lady, and heard 
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all the fault-finding you had to endure, I thought 
you were very far up the ladder of perfection." 

Paulina coloured and hesitated. 

" You do not know me," she said ; " I am 
ashamed to think, and you would be shocked to 
see, how often I fail in that very respect." 

" Ah, an occasional failure, what is that ? Your 
aim, Lina, has been so much higher than mine." 

" Please don't talk about me," Paulina entreated ; 
" I am learning, but oh, so slowly, what a true 
disciple should learn. I have passed through the 
three first verses of this hymn which I keep in my 
pocket-book ; but I am afraid I am not yet very 
near the fourth, that is the height of my ambition. 
Will you read it, Margaret ? and you will see then 
that you wish much the same as I do." 

" Oh, the bitter shame and sorrow 
That a time could ever be 
When I let the Saviour^s pity 
Plead in vain, and proudly answered, 

* All of self, and none of Thee.' 

" Yet He found me, I beheld Him 
Bleeding on the accursed tree ; 
Heard Him pray, * Forgive them, Father ; 
And my wistful heart said faintly, 

* Some of self, and some of Thee.' 

" Day by day His tender mercy, 
Healing, helping, full and free, 
Sweet and strong, and ah, so patient, 
Brought me lower, while I whispered, 

* Less of self, and more of Thee.' 
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" Higher than the highest heaven, 

Deeper than the deepest sea, 
Lord, Thy love at last has conquered ; 
Grant me now my heart^s desire, 

' None of self, and all of Thee.' " 

" You can say that last line trembling, can you 
not, dear Margaret ? I say it oflen ; but my heart 
fails me, and I think of those dear to me as myself, 
and wonder if in any way they are taking my 
heart from God, and then my earthly happiness 
makes me tremble." 

" Nay, it is God's gift." 

" Yes, that is the best part of it ; and so when 
He speaks comfort to you, don't be afraid to take 
it. Look out for it, and expect it when you ask 
for it, Margaret dear. You k now I Ve had so me 
sorrow ; not like yours, of course, but the days 
were very dreary when my baby died, and the 
nights were terrible. Still He came to me at last, 
and I am glad I had that sorrow now, for I found 
out that it is true, that 

" * Only Heaven is better, than to walk 

With Christ at midnight över moonless seas.' " 



THE END. 
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